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ERRATA 

On pages 141 and 144 the author 
twice refers to one of Thomas Camp, 
bell's sons-in-law as John Chapman, 
whereas his name should be written 
Andrew Chapman. 
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VITA 

'T'HE writer of this thesis, Walter Wilson Jen- 
nings, was bom at Garmi, Illinois, April 9, 
1887. He attended the Grayyille and Garmi public 
schools, and graduated from the high school of the 
latter in 1905. Two years of the next four were 
spent in teaching in the country schools of White 
County. In 1909 he entered the Eastern Illinois 
(State Normal School, from which institution he 
graduated in 1911. After a year spent as principal 
of the North Side Grade School at Garmi, Illinois, 
he entered the Universily of Illinois. After a year 
there, he taught, 1913-1914, as principal of the 
Prophetstown High School, this State, but returned 
to the University of Illinois, where he has since 
remained, in the spring of 1914. 

He completed his work for the bachelor's degree 
at the end of the first semester, 1914-1915, and re- 
ceived the degree in June, 1915. He held a scholar- 
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ship in history for the next year, but resigned it at 
the beginning of the second semester to accept a 
half-time assistantship in economics. In June, 1916, 
he received the degree of Master of Arts. During 
the year 1916-1917, he held a fellowship in history, 
and during 1917-1918 he served as an assistant in 
the department of economics. 
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I 

GENERAL SOCIAL AND REUGIOUS 
CONDITIONS, 1790-1860 

AFTEB the winning of American independence 
and the failure of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, a vigoroos movement was launched for a real 
government. This movement culminated in the 
constitutional convention of 1787, which, after 
many bitter disputes ending in mutual compro- 
mises, submitted its work to Congress and through 
that body to the states.' Virulent fights followed 
in many state ratifying ccmventions, but New 
Hampshire, the ninth state, ratified June 21, 1788, 
1^ a vote of 57 to 46, and hence a new government 
was given to the young republic' Virginia and 
New York soon followed the leaders, but North 
Carolina did not come under the ''new roof" until 
November, 1789, over six months after Washing- 
ton's inauguration as president. The thirteenth 
state, reluctant Rhode Island, finally came to terms 
and entered the Union, May 29, 1790.' 



* if^T^«yi.««^ A. 0. The 0<»nf§dertMon mnd Oan$mtM«n, 277. 278. 

> See Oon§UtmUon, ArticU Vn. 

■ MeLavghUn, A. 0. TM OonfederaHon tmd O&ntUiiution, 277-817. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

The popttlation of this new republic according 
to the first census, 1790, was 3,929,^14. The in- 
crease was very rapid. The total population for 
each census year, 1800-1860, was: 

1800— 5,308,483. 
1810— 7,239,881. 
1820— 9,638,453. 
1830— 12,866,020. 
1840—17,069,453. 
1850—23,191,876. 
1860—31,443,321.* 

Naturally some states increased more rapidly 
than others.' Among these, were the nine new 
western states, 1790-1821. The following table 
shows their date of admission, and their relative 
rank in 1820 and 1850: 

Date of Admission. Bank in 1820. Bank in 1850. 
6 8 

9 5 

5 3 

17 18 

18 7 
21 15 
24 11 

19 12 
23 13 

This thirty year period registered an increase 
of over 300 per cent, for the nine new western 

^StaiiMHcal Ah§traet, 1010, 80, 87. 
• See Appendix 1. 
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OF THE DISGIPLBS OF CHRIST 

♦ 

states, while the other states increased less than ; 
100 per cent.* 

The North Central States showed a remarkable 
growth, 1790-1860. Ohio increased fiye fold dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1810, doubled its popula- 
tion during the next ten year x>eriod, and showed 
a rapid growth in the following decades. Indiana 
increased over four fold, 1800-1810, six fold during 
the next ten year period, and almost doubled during 
each of the four succeeding decades. Illinois in- 
creased four fold for the period, 1810-1820, more 
than three fold during the next decade, and praeti- 
cally doubled in each of the succeeding ten year 
periods. Missouri trebled during the first ten years 
before its admission, more than doubled in each of 
the next two decades, and almost did so in the last 
two. Michigan doubled, 1810-1820, increased over 
three fold, 1820-1830, almost seven fold, 1830-1840, 
and nearly doubled in each of the two following 
decades. Wisconsin contained ten times as many 
people in 1850 as in 1840, and in 1860 the popu- 
lation was double that of 1850. Other western 
states showed a steady growth, but not so rapid 
as the North Central States. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, two of the important pioneer states, in- 
creased threefold during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and doubled during the first 
ten years of tde nineteenth. Alabama increased two 



•StatitHeta Ahttraet, 1010, 80, 87. T1|0 teble giren above wa« 
lugffMtod by one in Thompeon, 0. H. Hittory of ike VnUsd Statett 
101. 
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ORICn^ AND EARLY HISTORY 

and a half fold, 1820-1830, whik its neighbor, ICis- 
siasippi, had grown five fold, 1800-1810, doabled 
in each of the next two decades, and nearly trebled 
1330-1840. ArWansas increased fourteen fold for tiie 
ten year period ending in 1820, doabled during 
the following decade, trebled in the( next, and more 
than doabled in each of the sacceeding decades. 
Texas trebled, 1850-1860. 

Another indication of the rapid growth of tbe 
West is foand in statistics for the cities. In 1810, 
there were only two cities of ai^y size west of the 
moantains — ^New Orleans and Pittsbarg. By 1840, 
however, Cincinnati, Loaisville, St. Loais, New 
Orleans, and Pittsbarg each had over 10,000, and 
by 1860, foar cities — ^New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Chicago— had passed the 100,000 mariL 
Cities, elsewhere, also grew rapidly during the 
period. In 1800, only 3.9 per cent and in 1840, 8.5 
per cent of the people lived in cities of over 8000, but 
in 1850, 12.49 per cent and in 1860, 16.13 per cent 
lived in such places.* The drift towards the city, 
nevertheless, had really begun during the decade, 
1820-1830. By 1840, there were forty-four cities 
with a population of 8000 or more; in I860 there 
were 141.* 

In 1790, the population of the country was 
largely confined to the coastal states,— omitting 
Florida, then Spanish, — and most of Georgia. 



^Bogart, E. L. Beonomie Hittory of ih* VntUd State$, 262. 
•Ibid., 256. See Appendix II. 
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OF THE DISGIPLBS OF CMRIST 

Settlements liad began, however, in north central 
Kentucky and in central Tennessee. In 1810, the 
line had been pushed westward over New York, 
Pennsylyania, and into Ohio, and practically all of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Settlements had also 
started well in Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and along the Mississippi Biver 
in southern Illinois and in Missouri. By 1830, 
southern Indiana and Illinois, and eastern Missouri 
were largely settled as were Georgia, Alabama, aild 
MississippL By 1860, the Mississippi Biver was 
passed and the second tier of states beyond was 
entered. The frontier line was also pushed for- 
ward into central Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. Even at that time, however, there were areas 
of sparsely x>®opled land far to the east, as in 
northern Maine, northern New York, northern 
Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and southern 
Florida. 

In opening the new western settlements, many 
hardships were undergone both on the journey and 
after arrival in the new home. The first emigrants 
crossed the mountains or followed wilderness trails 
and settled in western New York, western Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The Ohio 
Biver soon became an important route for settlers 
from the Middle States. Emigrants from Virginia 
used the Kanawha to reach the Ohio. Those from 
the Oarolinas and Georgia traveled westward by 
land or floated down the Cumberland or Tennessee. 
After the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
a . 17 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

and the oi>ening of other canals, these routes were 
used. Biver transportation became more important 
with the introduction of the steamboat on the Ohio 
in 1811, and on the Mississippi in 1816. When the 
Cumberland Boad was opened, it offered the best 
opportunity for land transportation. The location 
of the routes used, of course, largely determined 
the nativity of settlers in the different regions. 
To the nor^, the New England and New York ele- 
ments were in the majorily; to the south, settlers 
from Virginia and the Carolinas predominated; in 
southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the North and 
South met.* 

Different methods of travel were used in reach- 
ing this new '^promised land." On the wagon roads 
some walked, some rode on horseback, and some 
drove light wagons or wagons of the Conestoga 
type, which were drawn by horses, mules, or oxen. 
Families from the north went singly or in groups. 
The older boys drove by turn, the children kept 
the cattle and extra horses from straying, while 
the father hunted for game, and kept a sharp look- 
out for a place to settle. At night they camped 
by the road side, near a spring of water if pos- 
sible, cooked their food, fed their horses and cat- 
tle, and prepared for another day's journey of 
fifteen or twenty miles. Morriij Birkbeck in Noie$ 
on a Journey vn America, described travel by 
wagon thus: 



•Turner. 7. J. Si«« of Hu N0%o WMt, 67-88. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

''A small waggon (so light that joa may almost cany it, 
jet strong enough to bear a good load of bedding, ntensUs^ 
and provisionSy and a swarm of young citizens, and to sus- 
tain marvellous shocks in its passage over these roekj 
heights) with two small horses; sometimes a cow or two, 
comprises their all; excepting a little store of hard earned 
cash for the land office of the district; where they may 
obtain a title for as many acres as they possess half-dollars, 
being one-fourth of the purchase money. The waggon has 
a tilt, or cover, made of a sheet or perhaps a blanket. The 
family are seen before, behind, or within the vehicle accord- 
ing to the road or weather, or perhaps the spirit of the 
party. 

''The New Englanders, they say, may be known by the 
dteerful air of the women advancing in front of the vehicle; 
the Jersey people by their being fixed steadily within it; 
whilst the Pennsylvanians creep lingering behind, as though 
regretting the homes they have left. A cart and single horse 
frequently afford the means of transfer, sometimes a horse 
and pack saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim bears 
all his effects and his wife follows, naked-footed, bending 
under the hopes of the family."^ 

Moving a plantation family overland involved 
greater expense than the emigration of a northern 
family, for tools, work animals, slaves, etc. had to 
be moved. The negroes usually enjoyed the chang- 
ing scenery by day, and the camp fire singing and 
dancing by night. Thomas Babney, a Virginia 
slave holder, bought four thousand acres of land 
in Mississippi and moved west. Smedes in 
Memorials of a Southern Pkmter described the un- 



^ Beprinted In Bogwrt and Thompton't RMtdinfft 4n ihs Beonomie 
Eittorg of ihs VniUd 8taU9, 862, 858. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

eventful trip to the new home in the following 
manner: 

"The journey was made with so much eare and fore- 
thought that not a case of serious illness occurred on the 
route. The whole families were quartered at night, if prac- 
ticable, in the houses that they found along the way. Tents 
were provided for the negroes. The master himself, during 
the entire journey, did not sleep under a roof. The weather 
was perfect: no heavy rains feU during the two months. He 
wrapped himself in his great-coat, with sometimes the addi- 
tion of a blanket, and slept all night in theit midst, under 
one of the travelling wagons.''^ 

Biver travel was easier and less expensive, but 
much more dangerous, for accidents were frequent 
and river pirates were more troublesome than 
Indians. At Pittsburg or Wheeling, the traveler 
bought or biiilt a crude raft, which he used to 
transport his family and belongings on his journey 
down the Ohio. He had to avoid snags and shoals. 
In the day time he floated down the current, and 
at night he tied up along the bank. After the trip 
was ended, he broke up the raft for its lumber and 
iron, and prepared to settle nearby, or to go on by 
land. The wealthier emigrants and men without 
families often used the steamboat, which rapidly 
became the principal means of travel and commu- 
nication on the rivers and Lakes." Whether travel 
was by land or water, however, the journey from 



u Reprinted In Oftnender** SeUcHon§ from ih* Beonomde Hittory 
of the VniUd State*, 642. 

I'Bftbcock, K, 0. Th0 BiM of AmeHcan KiOUmdUty, 248-246, 
•nd Tuzner, V. J. BiM of Ots Vmo W§M, 80-82. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

the sea board to the West was hard and dangerous. 
Exposure and the general harsh frontier c<mdi- 
tions combined to weed out the weakling and the 
faint hearted. 

In this westward movement there were three 
general classes nf ftTn^grimfi^. First^ was thft 
pj^ ^r who engaged in rude agricnltore, bnt spen t 
most of his time iti Jh^n ting and fishing. When 
other settlers came in,^e felt crowded, sold his 
j»UiT n under the pre-emption law, and pushed 
f arther \^restward. The second class, or the settlers^ 
bo ught government land or squatt^ y ^^ftTT^^T r built^ 
log houses furnished with glass windows and brick 
chimneys, and erected school hn ^^aftft ^i\^ niilla. 
Th e^third class, men of capital and enterprise, fol- 

The members of the first class are of interest 
here. The men wore hunting shirts, waist coats, 
and pantaloons of rough stufi!. The women dressed 
in coarse cotton gowns and used sunbonnets almost 
continually, especially when company was present. 
The cabins in which these pioneers lived were crude 
affairs. The roof was made of clapboards four 
feet by six to eight inches wide and one half inch 
thick. Puncheons for the floor were made by 
splitting trees eighteen inches in diameter into 
slabs two to three inches thick and hewn on the 
upper surface. The doorway was made by cut- 
ting out the logs after raising, and putting up- 
right pieces of timber at the sides. Shutters 
were made of clapboards, pinned on cross pieces, 
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hung by wooden hinges and fastened by wooden 
latches. When all was ready, the neighbors col- 
lected for the honse raising. Four m^i stationed 
at the comers notched logs together while the rest 
raised them. The roof was formed 1^ shortening 
each end log in succession till one log formed 
the comb. Clapboards, held down by poles or 
small logs, were used to cover all cracks. The 
chimney was built of sticks of wood, the larg- 
est at the bottom and the smallest at the top, 
the whole being cemented with mud or day 
mortar. Interstices between logs were chinked 
with strips of wood and daubed with mortar 
both inside and out. Once in a while, a double 
cabin might be seen. It consisted of two such 
buildings with a space of ten or twelve feet be- 
tween, over which the roof extended. A log 
house was better. It differed from the c^bin in 
that the logs were hewn on two sides before 
raising, the roo& were framed and shingled, and 
the chimneys of stone or brick. Moreover, it had 
windows, tight floors, and was frequently dap- 
boarded on the outside and plastered within. 
Nails and glass window panes were not needed. 
The furniture matched the house. The table 
was usually made of a split slab and supported 
by four round legs; Chairs were equally crude. 
Clapboards supported by pins stuck to the logs 
served as shelves for table furniture. Plates were 
of pewter or tin, and hunting knives sometimes 
took the place of the regular table knives. Bed- 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

steads were often made in the comer of the 
room by sticks placed in the logs, and supported 
at the outer comer by a post, on which clapboards 
were laid. The ends of these clapboards entered 
the wall between the logs and supported the bed- 
ding. In some instances all the family of both 
sexes with the strangers who might arrive lodged 
in the same room. In that case, however, the 
undergarments were never taken of, and no con- 
sciousness of indelicacy was manifested. The few 
pins stuck in the wall of the cabin displayed the 
dresses of the women and the hunting shirts of 
the men.** Peck's description of a meal in one 
of these pioneer homes deserves quoting entire: 

''Oar landlady haTing nothing in the shape of a table 
fubstituted a box. On this she spread a cloth that might 
have answered any other purpose than a table doth. The 
table f omitore was various. For knives two or three hunt- 
ing knives answered. The plates were broken or melted 
pewter ones, except a single earthen one with a notch broken 
out, which, with a broken fork, was placed for the 
" stranger*' to use. We could readily have e:itcused the 
kind old lady for this extra trouble; for being dimsighted, 
in washing, or more strictly in wiping it, she had left the 
print of her fingers on the upper surface. 

"The viands now only need description to complete this 
accurate picture of real squatter life. The rancid bacon 
when boiled could have been detected by a foetid atmosphwe 
across the yard, had there been one. The snap-beans, as an 
accompaniment, were not half -boiled. The sour butter milk 
taken from the chum, where the milk was kept throughout 
the whole season, as it came from the cow was 'no go.' 



»Peok, J. M. A Jir«w OukU for Bmiffrm%t§ to Ou Wtt, 114-120. 
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The article on which the traTeller made a hearty breakf ast, 
past ten o'<^ock in the morning, was the com boiled in fair 
water. ^ 

"According to universal custom among the squatter race, 
the men eat first, the women followed, and, if the com- 
pany were nnmerous, the youngsters and children followed 
in regular succession. 

"We give this portraiture as a^ fair specimen of hun- 
dreds of families we found scattered over the extreme settle- 
ment in 1818-19.''** 

As time went on, however, houses, customs, 
and even roads improved. Nevertheless, the latter 
continued poor for a long time. The people were 
often far from town, and news spread slowly. 
One of the principal causes of this delay was the 
bad roads. These often gave rise to laughable 
incidents. On one occasion, while Peter Cart- 
wright was riding near Springfield, Illinois, he 
stopped at a little country store. Here he no- 
ticed two young men i^d a young woman who 
soon left the building. A little later, Cartwright 
mounted his lame pony and started on his way. 
After he had gone a short distance, he drew near 
these young people who were in a good wagon 
drawn by a fine team. They then began to shout 
and to sing the good old Methodist tunes. One 
young man fell down on his knees, groaning, 
whereupon his companions shouted, '^ Halleluiah! 
Halleluiah! Glory to God! Glory to God! An- 
other sinner's down." A^t first Cartwright 

^Bftbcock, Rofui. Memoir of John Mtuon Poeh, DJ), BdUod 
from Hit Jowmalt^^Md Oorrospondsneo, 102, 108. 
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thought that they were sincere, but he soon de- 
tected laughter. He tried to pass his tormentors, 
but they whipped up. He slowed down. So did 
they. All the tiixie they kept up the chorus of 
"Glory to God! Glory to God! Another sinner's 
down." The old circuit rider was highly indig- 
nant. He wanted to horsewhip the boys, but held 
back because of the girL Suddenly a gleam of 
hope came to him. He thought of a bridle path 
around a deep mudhole and a stump in the road 
just ahead. By taking the cut he could perhaps get 
away from his tormentors. He tried. They 
whipped up, and in their amdely to continue the 
fun, raced through the mud unmindful of their 
clothes and the white dress of the girl, and forget- 
ful of the stump just at the edge of the deep mud- 
hole. One of the front wheels mounted the stump, 
and as the wagon overturned, the two boys jumped, 
sinking almost to their waists. The girl did like- 
wise, but she fell flat in the mud and water, with 
her mouth and the whole of her face immersed in 
the dirty slime. Here she would have smothered 
if the boys had not helped her out. Cartwright 
turned, when he saw what had happened, rode to 
the edge of the mudhole, reared in his stirrups, 
and shouted: ''Glory to God! Glory to God! Hal- 
leluiah! Another sinner's down! Glory to God! 
Halleluiah I Glory! Halleluiah!" Then, after he 
had become tired of shouting, he said: 

"Now you poor, dirty, mean siimers, take this aa a just 
judgment of GK>d upon you for your 'meanness, and repent 
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of your dreadful wickednefls; and let this be the last time 
yoa attempt to insult a preacher; for if jou repeat your 
abominable sport and persecutions, the next time GK>d will 
serve you worse, and the devil will get yon.'' ^ 

During the early x>«riod, railroads were not in 
use in the West. In 1830, there were only twenty- 
three miles in ox>eration in the whole United States, 
and in 1835 the number of miles was but 1098. 
In 1840, the railway mileage was 2818 ; in 1850, 
9021; in 1860, 30,6(26. In the latter year, some 
of the western states led. Thus, Ohio had 2946 
miles; Illinois, 2790; New York, 2682; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2598; and Indiana, 2163.'* With the growth 
of railroad mileage, and the opening of new and 
better roads, the facility of communication was im- 
proved and the isolation of the frontier began to 



Throughout the whole of this pe ^iA^ ftnty^Yf"!- 
astic religious wa ves frequently Sjg epL-A'yf^i' the 

^ ^intry . Jj ne of th^e early awakenin gs was^^flifi. 

J&reatJR^ri_ilLJlifi-JS^^ 
the frontie r all denominations worked under difS- 



culti ^ Me^ng ' Kons^ were poor and few . Often 
preaching was held by the roadside. Since minis- 
ters were scarce, church ordinances could not be 
administered regularly. Then too, the necessity 
of providing for daily needs often drove the 
thought of religion from. i>eople's minds. Many 
of the outlying settlements were seldom visited by 



^Xutohiogftiph^ of Ptter Omrlwrigkt, 812-810. 
^8ta»i$tleal AhHraet, 1016. 892. 
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ministfira. The Baptist and Presl^erian dargy 
were rather doselj oonfined to the churches under 
their hnmediate diarge. The Methodkt itinerant, 
however, penetrated the heart of the wildemeeB, 
preaching in the cabin or on the roadaide, when- 
ever and wherever he could make the opportonity. 
In the abaence of miniatersy a simple service of 
prayer, Bible reading, and singing was conducted 
by some layman. In these newer regions, as in the 
mission field to-day, a friendly feeling was often 
manifest in spite of doctrinal differences. It was 
not at all uncommon to find the different churches 
uniting in the larger meetings, although the Bap- 
tists were a little more aloof than the others. Pen^ 
ods of feyft Tlffih f^nvi frtv often succeeded periods of 
seeming j^f|]fffryppA People then threw aside their 
ordinary tasks, journeyed dozens of miles, and 
camped out a week or more in order to hear the 
Gh)spel tidings. It must be remembered, of course, 
that many x>eople attended out of mere curiosity, 
and others because there was nowhere else to go 
for a social time. Our modem amusements of pic* 
ture shows, theaters, etc., were then unknown on 
the frontier. Whatever the cause, neyertheless, 
small dties of white tents sprang up for a while, 
as if by magic, and preaching went on continually.*' 
. As early as 1794, one of the Methodist churches 
in Lincoln County, North Carolina, had held one 
of these meetings in the nearby forest for several 



^CkBnibmd, 0. 0. Tk* 0fmt RmtkMA i» sk« Wt/t, 1707-1858; 

sa, St. 
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days and nights. The camp meeting was well 
introduced by the beginning of the next centuiy. 
Excitement was intense. This was largely the re- 
sult of impassioned preaching, earnest exhortation, 
loud prayers, and energetic singing. Bodily exer- 
cises, as dropping, jerking, and barking, often 
manifested themselves, but since they too often 
brought disrepute upon religion, they were fre- 
quently condemned by the better educated of all 
denominations.'' Thousands, nevertheless, were 
added to the churches during this period. The 
Elkhom Baptist Association of Kentucky, com- 
posed of thirty-six churches, claimed 3011 addi- 
tions by baptism in the year 1801. According to 
a minister named Rogers, the Baptists of Kentucky 
received over 10,000 additions by baptism in that 
year alone.** 

One of the greatest of these early meetings was 
the Cane Ridge Revival, 1801. The following ex- 
tracts give a description of the meeting by a min- 
ister* who participated: 

"Oat of many I shaU select that of Caaeridge, wtdeh. 
I attended with eighteen Presbyteriaji miniatera and Bap- 
tists and Methodists, I do not know how many, all being 
either preaching or exhorting the distressed with more har- 
mony than could be expected: The governor of oar state 
was with as and encoaraging the work. . . . 



u Cleveland, 0. 0. The Great Revival, 1797-1805, 51-54. 

>* Woodward, W. W. Sitrprieing Aeeount* of the Revival of Be- 
Hgion in the UnUed Statee of America, 58, 59. 

*>A son of Ber. James Finley, and nephew of Dr. WitharqMMm 
of New Jerser OoUsge^ to whom the letter quoted was wzittea. 
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t 

''The number of the people computed from 10 to 21,000 
and the number of eommunicanta 828. The whole people 
■erionfly all the eonyersation was of a religioas nature, or 
ealling in question the diyinity of the work. Great numbers 
were on the ground, from Friday until the Thursday follow- 
ing, night «nd day without intermission engaged in some 
religious act of worship. They are commonly collected in 
small caided of ten or twelve, dose adjoining another 
circle, and all engaged in singing Watts' and Harts' Hymns; 
and then a minister steps upon a stump or log and begins 
an exhortation or sermon, when as many as can hear, collect 
around him. On Sabbath night, I saw above one hundred 
candles burning at once — and I saw I suppose one hundred 
persons at once on the ground crying for mercy of all ages 
from 8 to 00 years. Some^ I had satisfaction in conversing 
with, others I had none; and this was the case with my 
brethren as some of them told me. When a person is struck 
down he is carried by others out of the congregation, when 
some minister converses with and prays for him, af tefwards 
a few gather around and sing a Hymn' suitable to his case. 
The whole number brought to the ground under convictions 
about one thousand, not less. The sensible, the weak, learned 
and unlearned, the rich and the poor are subjects of it. 
At Cianthiana, Paris, Flat-creek, Point Pleasant, Walnut 
Hill and George Town, great congregations are in all these 
places, and exercised in the manner as above described. . . . 

"Some, perhaps, will censure us for associating with the 
Baptists and Methodists. But, my dear Sir,^ we are all 
very friendly ; there appears to be good doing ; all are 
encouraging it; and is this not better than to be devouring 
one another f Is it not more agreeable with the command 
of Christ, whose every precept is lovef We all preach the 
truth, as we think, carefully observing decorum, as far as 
conscience will admit, that one society may not hurt the 
feelings of another."** 



" Woodward, W. W. SwrpriHng AeeourU* of the Revival of Re- 
Uffion, 225-229. 
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Thousands of men and women accepted Christ 
dnring this period of reviyaL The gains of the 
Baptists in Kentucky have already been indicated. 
The Methodists registered large additions also, as 
did the Presbyterians. The latter, howeyer, re- 
garded the methods with disfavor in aome cases; 
hence their increase was neither so large nor so per- 
manent as that of the others. Then, too, schisms 
occurred in their ranks, one of which — ^the Stone 
movement — ^will be considered in the f (dlowing 
chapter. 

In spite of the great interest manifested in 
religion from 1797 ta 1805 and in the camp meet- 
ings of succeeding years, however, it must not be 
supposed that religious conditions in the West were 
entirely uniform or favorable. Morals, it is true, 
were fair at first. The grosser vices were unknown. 
Drinking had scarcely begun. In speaking of the 
conditions in Illinois, 1785-1800, Peck said: 

''For the first eight or ten years of the period I haiPe 
glanced over, the only professor of religion in the colony 
was a female, who had been a member of the Presbyterian 
church; yet the Sabbath was observed with religious conse- 
cration. The people were accustomed to assemble, sing 
hymns, and read a portion of scripture or a sermon. No one 
ventured to offer a prayer."" 

le went on, nev ertheless^ peqple (rf a dif- 
fftgoni typfl #»ftT¥ift mTTfius Peck in his Diary for 
Saturday evening, November 8, 1817, made the fol- 
lowing entry: 

>P6ok,J. M. AimaiB of ths WHi, 706, 
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''I ftopped into a grocery where were assembled a num- 
ber of wild fellows, swearing and blaspheming afc a most 
horrid rate. I have seen enough of Shawneetown to justify 
what is reported of it as a most abandoned place. There 
are Bome decent, dever families; but I have conversed with 
none idio seem decidedly religious. To-morrow will riiow 
how the SabbaUi is regarded. I never saw a place more 
destitute of religious instruction; and yet unless very pru- 
dent measurea are pursued, little good can be expected to 
result.''" 

A little later, Peck, who had gone on to St. 
Louis, declared that half of the Anglo-Americans 
were infidels.*^ Concerning these he said: 

''This class despised and vilMed religion in every form, 
were vulgarly profane even to the worst forms of blas- 
phemy, and poured out scofBings and contempt on the few 
Christians in the village. Their nightly orgies were scenes 
of drunkenness and profane revelry. Among the frantic 
rites observed were the mock celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and burning the Bible. The last ceremony con- 
sisted in raking a place in the hot coals of a wood fire, and 
burying therein the book of God with shoutings, prayers and 
songs."* 

Drinking soon became common throughout the 
West. Timothy Flint gave this incident from his 
preaching in Kentucky: 



* Babeock, Bnfoi. Memoir of John Mason Peek, 76. 

**Tlus sUtonenl may have been dne in part, at leaat, tQ the his^ 
cost of liTin;, for it foUows a complaint about the twelve dollar a 
month rent, the ilftjr eent butter, the forty cent angmr, the seTenty-llve 
cent coffee, the twehre dofllar flour, the dollar and a quarter com, the 
eight dollar hogs, the thirty-seven cent chickens and the fifty cent eggs, 

*BabeooVRi><u. Memoir of John Mason Psok, 85-87. 
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"On an evening, when I performed divine service a 
yoxmg man had misbehaved, through intoxication. His min- 
ister, a Baptist, reproved him in the morning. He did not 
palliate or deny the charge; admitted that it was shameful; 
but said, that being a prodigal in a good and respectable 
family, he was subject in consequence to bitter reflection, 
and that, i>articularly the evening before, he had felt a 
painful sinking before he went to hear the word, and had 
found it necessary to take a little of the cheering juice 
of the grape; and that his optics, as he had often felt 
before, had been so disordered, that he saw things double. 
He ended by saying, that the minister, whom he had often 
seen in the same predicament, must know how to make his 
excuse.'*" 

In order to get a general and an authentic idea 
of conditions in the West, the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Missionary societies employed S. J. 
Mills and J. F. Schermerhom "to make a tour 
through the Western and Southern States and Ter- 
ritories, preach the gospel to the destitute, explore 
the country, examine the moral and religious state 
of the people and promote the establishment of 
Bible societies wherever they went."* The two 
missionaries worked in Pennsylvania, new Virginia, 
Western Reserve, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. They went down the Mississippi by flat 
boat to New Orleans, which they reached in March, 
1813. 1|he two men found great tracts of coimtry 

** Flint, Timothy. Beeottectioru of the LaH Ten Teare Pasted in 
Oeeaeional Reeidenee* and Jowmeyinge in the VaUey of the Miesie- 
tippi, 62, 68. 

*' McMMter, J. B. A Hietory of the PeopU of the VnUed StoUa, 
TV., 661. 
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mhabited _Jg 20.000 to 50,000 people withoat a. 
preacher of 11117 denomination . Where ministers 
were found, the Methodists nsually led, and the 
Baptists were their only competitors. The Presby- 
terians sent a few missionaries, but they worked 
for six or eight weeks only, and other sects gener- 
ally received the benefit. The Presbyterian strong- 
holds were the large Tillages and towns, where a 
small congregation was preached to by some eastern 
graduate, who made his living by farming, teach- 
ing, or practicing medicine. His religious duties 
were secondary. Thft \nia< donariM .j ^n8idered_0 hio— 
the m ost resp ectable ^ar t of the W^[t jlthgugh-it 
fflitained a cfreat OT^ri ^tY Q^ g^ect ajj^n any ^^^i^y 
Aq^ft| ^rftft ij^ ^htk {^cmnpry. Everywhere, but es- 
]>ecially in the Ohio Biver towns, they found that 
the Lord's Day was polluted by such things as 
visiting, feasting, hunting, fishing, drunkenness, 
and swearing. Across the river in Kentucky, the 
people added gambling, duelling, and horse racing. 
Both men described these towns as ''sinks of in- 
iquity" and the people as ignorant, vicious, and 
destitute of Bibles and religious books. New Or- 
leans they regarded as the most sinful city they 
had ever seen. Mills declared that more actual 
sin was committed there on Sunday than in all the 
other days of the week, and that three-fourths of 
the x)eople had never even seen the back of a Bible. 
The next summer. Mills, accompanied by Daniel 
Smith, made a second trip. The two missionaries 
carried with them seven hundred English Bibles, 
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five thousand copies of the New Testament in 
French, fifteen thousand tracts and great bundles 
of sermons, all of which were contributed bj the 
Bible and tract societies of New England and the 
Middle States. After covering the field a second 
time, Mills declared that there were in 1815, be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi, 
76,000 families without the Bible and that the num- 
ber was increasing yearly. Since the supply sent 
by the Eastern societies was less than the increase 
of population, he stated that a mighty effort would 
have to be made if the West did not become as ig- 
norant of God's word as the heart of Africa. To 
prevent this, on May 8, 1816, delegates from twenty- 
eight societies met in New York City and founded 
the American Bible Society. Strong opposition to 
this organization at once arose. Some people de- 
clared that there was no need for such a society, 
that it would become a party instrument to pro- 
mote the interests of a particular sect, and that it 
would draw money away from other worthy insti- 
tutions as the British and Foreign Bible Societies 
which Americans ought to join in place of setting 
up one of their own. The Episcopalians were es- 
pecially bitter. Bishop White would not support 
it, and Bishop Hobart attacked it with zeal. In 
spite of opposition, however, the new organization 
thrived. Branch societies sprang up everywhere, 
reaching 239 by 1821. At that time, over 140,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and parts of Testaments had 
been given away. 
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The report of Mills on the condition of the 
blacks was eyen more shocking. The 1810 Census 
gaye the number as a million and a half, the yast 
majority, of course, being slaye. Whether slaye or 
free, howeyer, they were as destitute of teachers 
and preachers as the whites were of Bibles, The 
colonization moyement followed.** 

As time passed, neyertheless, the country be- 
came more settled, and improyements followed in 
religions affairs as well as in other things. Mrs. 
TroUope, describing the period some ten or fifteen 
years after the missionary trips recorded aboye, 
gaye, notwithstanding, a rather unfayorable account 
of religious conditions in the West, and especially 
of the power of the clergy oyer women." Harriet 
Martineau likewise pointed out this dangerous in- 
fluence oyer women and superstitious men, and de- 
clared that the exdusiyely clerical were the worst 
enemies of Christianity except the yicious." 

The words of the former with regard to re- 

"yiyals, camp meetings, and cottage prayer meetings 

deserye considerable attention and rather copious 

quotations. The concluding parts of a yery yiyid 

description of a Cmcinnati reyiyal follow: 

''Itfeanwhile the two priests eontmoed to walk among 
them; they repeatedly mounted on the benches, and trumpet 
mouthed proclaimed to the whole congregation, 'the tidings 

"MelCMtar, J. B. A Sittorg of tlU P90i^ of tU Vm/tUd StisU», 
ly^ 551-555. 

**Trollope, Xn. Dmnetth Mmmtn of tho Amtoriemno, U^ 07. 
••IftftineM, HanM. Sodt*^ k^ Amortea, m^ a9O-20S. 
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of salvatioii/ and then from every corner of the building 
arose in reply, short sharp cries of 'Amen I Glory 1 Amen I' 
vvhile the prostrate penitents continued to receive whispered 
comf ortings, and from time to time a mystic caress. More 
than once I saw a young neck encircled by a reverend arm. 
Violent hysterics and convulsions seized many of them, and 
when the tumult was at the highest, the priest who remained 
above gave out a hymn as if to drown it. 

''It was a frightful sight to behold innocent yoimg 
creatures, in the gay morning of existence, thus seized upon, 
horror struck, and rendered feeble and enervated forever. 
One young girl, apparently not more than fourteen, was sup- 
port^ in the arms of another some years older; her face 
was pale as death; her eyes wide open, and perfecUy devoid 
of meaning; her chin and bosom wet with slaver; she had 
every appearance of idiotism. I saw a priest approach her, 
he took her delicate hand. 'Jesus is with hert Bless the 
Lord I' he said, and passed on. 

"Did the men of America value their women as men 
ought to value their wives and daughters, would such scenes 
be permitted among themf 

"It is hardly necessary to say, that all who obeyed the 
call to themselves on the 'anxious benches' were women, 
and by far the greater number, very yotmg women^ The 
congregation was, in general, extremely well dressed, and 
the smartest and most fashionable ladies of the town were 
there; during the whole revival the churches and meeting 
houses were every day crowded with well dressed people. 

"It is thus the ladies of Cincinnati amuse themselves; 
to attend the theater ia forbidden; to play cards is unlaw- 
ful; but they work hard in their families, and must have 
some relaxation. For myself, I confess that I think the 
coarsest comedy ever written would be a less destestable 
exhibition for the eyes of youth and innocence than such a 



' TroOap^ Mm. D<me§th Mamn^n of <ft« Am§riotm9, 1., 111-118. 
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Very conflicting reports liad come to Mrs. Trol- 
lope concerning the camp meetings. Some people 
had told her that being at a camp meeting was like 
standing at the gates of heaven and seeing them 
thrown open, while others had declared that it was 
like finding oneself within the gates of hell; hence 
she determined to investigate for hersell Her 
conclusion was not the former. After t)ie investi- 
gation, she penned the following vivid picture of 
private devotions in a tent: 

''Oat of about thirty person thoa placed, perhaps half 
a dozen were men. One of these, a handsome-looking youth 
of eighteen or twenty, kneeled just below the opening through 
which I looked. His arm was encircling the neck of a young 
girl who knelt beside him, with her hair hanging dishevelled 
upon her shoulders, and her features working with the most 
/Tiolent agitation; soon after they both fell forward on the 
straw, as if unable to endure in any other attitude, the 
burning eloquence of a tall grim figure in black, who, stand- 
ing erect in t&e center, was uttering with incredible Tehe- 
mence an oration that seemed to hover between praying and 
preaching; his arms hung stiff and immovable by his side, 
and he looked like an ill constructed machine, set in action 
by a movement so violent, as to tiireaten its own destruction, 
so jerkingly, painfully, yet rapidly, did his words tumble 
out; the kneeling circle ceased not to call, in every variety 
of tone, on the name of Jesus; accompanied with sobs, 
groans, and a sort of low howling, inexpressibly painful to 
listen to. But my attention was speedily withdrawn from 
the preacher, and the circle round him, by a figure which 
knelt alone at some distance; it was a living image of Scott's 
Macbriar, as young, as wild, and as terrible. His thin arms 
tossed above his head, had forced themselves so far out of 
tlie sleeves, that they were bare to .the elbow; his large 
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^jet glared frightfully, and he eontmued to ■cream without 
an instant's intermianon the word 'Glory' with a yiolenee 
that seemed to swell every vein to bursting. It was too 
dreadful to look upon long,, and we turned away shudder- 
ing."** 

After describing a tent meeting of the negroes, 
our religious critic tamed her attention to the 
general gathering, a sc^ie which she described as 
the pen at midnight. She said: 

''Many of these wretched creatures were beautiful young 
females. The preachers moved among them, at once excit- 
ing and soothing their agonies. I heard the muttered 'Bister, 
dear sister I ' I saw the insidious lips approach the cheeks 
of the unhappy girls; I hei^d the murmured confessions of 
the poor victims, and I watched their tormentors, breathing 
into their ears, consolations that tinged the pale cheeks 
with red. Had I been a man, I am sure I should have been 
guilty of some rash act of interference; nor do I believe 
that such a scene could have been acted in the presence of 
Englishmen without instant punishment being inflicted; not 
to mention the salutary discipline of the treadmill, which, 
beyond aU question, would in England have been applied to 
cheek so turbulent and vicious a scene.'"* 

Mrs. JTrollope next remarked that at breakfast 
time she recognized many a fair but pale face, 
which she knew was a demoniac of the night before, 
now simpering beside some swain, for whom the 
erstwhile enthusiast carefully provided hot coffee 
and eggs. The writer ironically continued: ''We 
soon after left the ground; but before our depart- 



•• TroBope, Hn. Donusth Umm0r9 of tlU Amoriemu, 1^ 886-287. 
^•Ihid., I., 241, 242. 
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ore we learnt that a very satisfactory collection had 
been made by the preachers, for Bibles^ Tracts and 
aU other religious purposes.***^ 

The same author referred to the prayer-meet- 
ings, which, she said, outsiders would regard as 
parties. The meetings, according to her, were 
solemnized by the best rooms, the best dresses, and 
the choicest refreshments. She declared that there 
was a very close resemblance between the feelings 
of Presbyterian and Methodist ladies who were 
fortunate enough to secure a favorite itinerant and 
those of a ''London Blue" who was equally blest 
with the presence of a fashionable poet." Her de- 
scription of one of these cottage prayer gatherings 
is particularly good, though rather figurative: 

''We were received with great attention, and a place 
was assigned us on one of the b^iches that su^rrounded the 
little parlor. Several persons, looking like mechanics and 
their wives, were present; every one sat in profound silence, 
and with that quiet subdued air that serious people assume 
on entering a church. At length, a long, black, grimlooking 
man entered; his dress, the cut of his hair, and his whole 
appearance, strongly recalled the idea of one of Cromwell's 
fanatics. He stepped solemnly into the middle of the room, 
and took a chair that stood there, but not to sit upon it; 
he turned the back towards him, on which he placed his 
hands, and stoutly uttering a sound between a hem and a 
cough, he deposited freely on either side of him a consider- 
able portion of masticated tobacco. He then began to 
preach. His text was 'Live in hope,' and he continued to 
expound it for two hours in a drawling, nasal tone, with no 



** Tro&ope, Mrs. DomuMe Mam/nmn of ik» AuMrieant, I., 244, 245. 
•IMd., I., 105, 106. 
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other respite than what he allowed himaelf for expeetoratloiL 
If I say that he uttered the words of his text a hundred 
times, I shall not exceed the truth, for that allows more 
than a minute for each repetition, and in fact the whole 
discourse was made up of it. The various tones in which he 
uttered it might lukve served as a lesson on emphasis; as a 
question — ^in accents of triumph — in accents of despair — of 
pity — of threatening— of authprity— of doubt— of hope— of 
faith. Having exhausted every imaginable variety of tone, 
he abruptly said, 'Let us pray,' and twisting his chair round, 
knelt before it. Every one knelt before the seat they had 
occupied, and listened for another half hour to a rant of 
miserable, low, familiar jargon, that he presumed to impro- 
vise to his Maker as a prayer. In this, however, the cottage 
apostle only followed the example set by every preacher 
throughout the Union, excepting those of the Episcopalian 
and Catholic congregations; they only do not deem them- 
selves privileged to address the Deity in strains of crude and 
unweighed importunity. These ranters may sometimes be 
very much in earnest, but surely the least we can say of it 
is that they 'Praise their God amiss.' *'" 

Conditions, of course, were better in the older 
states. Depravity and crime, it is true, vrere still 
too common all over the Union in 1830^ JintjnjaflfiL 
communities jrelig ion then ranked second to gettin g^ 
a living in importance . The Congregational Church 
was not disestablished in Massachusetts until 1835, 
and a rather severe type of piety was yet common 
in all of New England. Sunday was indeed a 
period of carousal and cockfighting to certain ele- 
ments, but to most respectable people it was a seri- 
ous day, observed by a morning and an afternoon 
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sermon. Some vicinities also had a Thursday lec- 
ture, which was a third sermon. Prayer meetings, 
conference meetings, class meetings, and love feasts 
were frequently added. By 1830 the Bible School 
was making its way throughout the country. It 
was not the place of ease it now is, however, for 
the children were expected to learn weekly and re- 
cite not less than ten verses of Scripture. All 
were encouraged in feats of Biblical memory. 
A. B. Hart, in commenting on this period, said: 

"'^J\ t^^l ffj of many interegti and few enthuaJaam fl-il 
ji, h^d to realise the immenae force of xelig jon juid religions 
oig^niait ionfl npon the n und^ of the people, *Hell> and 
*J)|ijpgt one^ preaching was itill common. Bev ivaligta_like 
JEinn fly and Nettleton preac ^Mwl <Aa »<idBree_of damned sonl s 
nnti l people shrieked and dropped fainting in ^eir pewa- ^^** 

Whethe r because of this type o f prftm»lii jig or 
for^so me other reason, aII tVy^ (>h^in»>iftg seemed 
touched, nevertheless, with a new feeling of rer 
spo nsibility to humanity, and sincere efforts were 
m ade to make religion rffeetiy e^ to apply it to. all 
jporal questions, a nd to Biake individ uals and com -^ 
munitv corresponcTtO the prmcipies of Christianity . 
This passionate desire to ''rescue the perishing'^ 
and to elevate community standards led directly 
to reform legislation, such as the movement against 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, begun in 
1817, widened by the Washington organizations in 



^ Simmy and AUHiUm, 18. 
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I I 

1830, and still later d6yeloi>ed into state prcdiibi- 
tion." 

Although the movement dealt with in this book, 
like the Unitarian and Uniyersalist movements, was 
a revolt against the narrow exdusiveness of certain 
religions views, the people in the older states and 
in the rapidly growing young states were not noted 
for their tolerance. Indeed, intoleryic ft Tt^^iy >y^ 
Bl^entio ned as a stn ln^g <;'.>i aracteristic of the period. , 
Timothy Flint pointed out the prevailing narrow- 
ness of spirit among believers.* Harriet Martineau 
commented on the same thing: 

"A religious young Christian legislator was pitied, blamed, 
and traduced in Boston, last year, by clergymen, lawyers, 
and professors of a college, for endeavoring to obtain a 
repeal of the law under which the testimony of speculative 
atheists is rejected in courts of justice: Quakers (calling 
themselves Friends) excommunicate each other: Presbyterian 
clergymen preach hatred to Catholics: a convent is burnt 
and the nuns are banished from the neighborhood: and Epis- 
copalian clergymen claim credit for admitting Unitarians to 
sit in committees for public objects."** 

Newspapers frequently referred to this illiberal- 
ity . Thus one editor wrote : 

'' Summary Process. In looking over a religious news- 
paper published in Philadelphia, which accidentally came 
into our possession — ^we thought that it was a very efiGlcient 
way to dispose of political or religious opponents, by consign- 
ing ishem all to the 'devil,' or his 'friends,' in the plenitude 



• Hart, A. B. SUwery and AhoUtUm, 12-15. 
^B^oOecHont of the LaH Ten Team, 114. 
^Bodei^ 4t» Am^riea, IH., 227. 
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of one's own powerl To be snre — it ia not yerj modest, or 
kind, or liberal, or charitable — but what else is there for a 
devil if infalUble man may not conmiand his services? '^ ^ 

An editorial in the same pap^r, three years 
later^ read in part as follows: 

''BeHgions Newspapers and Controversies. We have 
'fallen upon evil times.' Indeed it would almost seem that 
a return to the 'days of jSre and faggot' might be speedily 
looked for — if the secular power could be rendered subser- 
vient to the propagation and 'glorious progress' of some of 
the leading Christia/n sects. Concerning such quarrels (which 
then existed as now though with a better excuse than at 
present), Franklin about sixty years ago, said in a private 
letter to a friend: 

" 'When theologians or religious people quarrel about 
reUgion, each party abuses the other; the profane and the 
inMel beUeve both sides and enjoy the fray; the reputation 
of religion in general suffers and its enemies are ready to 
«ay, not what was said in primitive times, behold how these 
Christians love one another, but mark how these Christians 
hate one another.' 

''And when we refer to certain newspapers in which 'the 
drum ecclesiastic' is most loudly and wicke^y beaten — ^with 
rub-a-dub here, and rub-a-dub there — ^it may well be said — 
'mark how these Christians hate one another.' . 

"There have been regular settos between wrangling 
priests — ^whose zeal was manifestly greater 'to floor their 
antagonists, — and, by cart-loads of Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew,' 'with' or 'without points,' send eadi other into the 
safe and fast keeping of 'the prince of devils,' and gather 
* laurels for themselves — outrageously and indecently incon- 
sistent with the sublime principles of that religion which 
teaches meekness and forbearance and 'peace and good will 
to aU 



^WQss Ssgistsr, Auffnat 14, 1880. 
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'*,,,. But we haye been disgusted in too many of the 
religious newspapers, and would enter an humble, but earnest 
protest against them all, saying, 'Let there be peaee between 
you.'"* 

In spite of these statements on the prevailing 
intolerance, however, breaches had begun to appear 
in the stem religious views with the opening of the 
new century. The struggle of the narrow element 
was hard, and complete victory for the liberals was 
long postponed, yet, nevertheless, Henry Adams 
has well written: 

''The spread of great popular sects like the UniyersaUsts 
and Campbellites, founded on assumptions such as no Ortho- 
dox theology could tolerate, showed a growing tendency to 
relaxation of thought in that direction. The struggle for 
existence was already mitigated, and the first effect of the 
change was seen in the increasing cheerfulness of religion*" * 

The growth of churches during the x)eriod under 
consideration is of interest. Apparently for the 
year 1810, Timothy Dwight estimated the number 
of churches in Massachusetts as 531, in Maine 221, 
in New Hampshire 160, in Connecticut 355, and in 
Vermont as at leiwt 154. Of this number, over half 
or 843 out of 1421 were Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational. Of the total number, 385 were Baptist 
and forty-five Methodist. Only one of the latter 
was reported in New Hampshire and one in Ver- 
mont, while not a single church of that denomina- 
tion was located in Connecticut. The Presbyterian 



^N1U9 BegisUr, Auffart 8, 1638. 
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churches were good, but the buildings of the Bap- 
tists, with a few exceptions, and those of the Meth- 
odists, were not. The congregations of the latter, 
like their buildings, were generally small, and their 
ministers, according to Dwight, were usually unedu- 
cated.^ In 1817, however, the number of Methodists 
in the United States was estimated at 224,853, while 
the number of Baptists was 183,245.' 

Six years later there were seven hundred Con- 
gregational churches in New England alone, and 
over 1400 Presbyterian churches in the United 
States with some 100,000 communicants. The Epis- 
copalians then had about sev^i hundred churches, 
the Baptists over 2300, and the Methodists more 
than 2500, while the Universalists possessed about 
two hundred separate societies and the Catholics 
one hundred. In all, there were, in 1823, about 
8000 places of worship, 5000 ministers, and a dozen 
theological seminaries.' Eight years later, the 
number of churches was over 12,000. The Baptists 
and Methodists had 4484 between them, the Pres- 
byterians 1472, the Congregationalists • 1381, the 
Episcopalians 922, and the Roman Catholics 784.' 

A few years afterwards, Harriet Martineau 
declared that in 1835 there were 15,477 churches 
with only 12,130 ministers. The leading sects were 
ranked by her as foUows: Episcopalian Methodists, 



*^ TraveU in New England and New York, 448-447. 
«* IfiUe BegiHer, Aufirast 28, 1817. 
^Jhid., NoTonber 22, 1828. 
^Ihid,, September 8, 1881. 
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CatholieSy Calyinistie BaptistB, Presbyterians, Ckm- 
gregationalists, Christians^ Episcopalians, and 
Quakers.' The following figures for the next ye^^ 
estiniated the number of people supposed to be in 
isf3rmi>ath7 with the various churches: 



Baptists . 



4,300,000 
8,000,000 
2,175,000 
1,400,000 
800,000 
600,000 
540,000 
Dateh Beformed 450,000 



Methodists 

Presbyteriaa 

Oongregationalists 
Boman Catholies . 

Episcopalians 

Lntherans 



800,000 

230,000 

180,000 

12,000 

80,000 

6,000 

5,575 

Swedenborgians 4,000^ 



Christian _ 

Friends 

Unitarians . 
Mormonites 

Tonkers 

Shakers 

MoraTians ^ 



These figures weire probably exaggerated, for 
the estimates of 1843 showed littie change except 
to register an increase of 500,000 for the Catholics, 
400,000 for the Episcopalians, and minor increases 
for other organizations."* 

The above figures, as previously mentioned, in- 
clude the E^Tmpathizers. The following statistics for 
the three popular churches — ^Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian — ^represent actual church members: 



Methodists: 

Episcopal Church 

Protestttat 

Beformed 

Wesleyan 



German (United Brethren). 



1,157,249 

60,000 

3,000 

20,000 

' 15,000 

1,255,249 



•Society *n America, UL., 272, 278. 
> NUe9 BeffUUr, Jvlj 2, 1886. 
•Ibid., FebnuuT 11, 1848. 
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Baptists: 

Baptiats 638^79 

Anti-Mission 69,668 

Six Principle , 3,055 

Seventh Day 6^7 

Free WIU .. 61,372 

Church of (Jod 10,000 

Christian 175,000 

Christiaii Connection 35,000 



998,451 



Presbyterian: 

Old School Presbyterians 166,487 

New 120,645 

Cumberland J -— ; 60,000 

Associate, Reformed and AU Other ^ 45,500 

Orthodox Congregationalist 202,250 

Butch Bef ormed 31,214 

German Reformed 75,600 



701,696 



Other churches increased the total membership 
to 4,181,292, or not quite one half the adult popula- 
tion over twenty-one years of age." 

In 1850 and 1860, the leading denominatiomi 
ranked as follows in number of churches: 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

Methodist 13,280 19,883 49 

Bal>tist 9,375 12,150 30 

Presbyterian 4,824 6,406 33 

Congregationalist 1,706 2,234 30 

Episcopalian ! 1,459 2,145 47 

Catholic 1,221 2,650 108 



» JTOm RsffUUr, Jtamifrr 18, 1845. 
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Latheraa 

Ghrifltian 

All Churehes 



1^17 


2,128 


75 


853 


2,068 


154 


38,001 


54,009 


41 



The leaders in church accommodatioiis thai 
ranked as follows: 



Methodist 
Baptist . 
FresbTterian 



1850 
4,343,579 
3,247,029 
2,079,690 



Congregationalist _ 801,835 



Catholic 
Episcopalian 

Lutheran 

Christian 



667,823 
643,598 
534,250 
300,005 



1860 

6,259,799 

4,044,220 

2,565,949 

956,351 

1,404,437 

847,296 

757,637 

681,016 



Gain Per Cent. 
44 
24 
23 
19 
110 



127 



From the preceding table, it will be apparent 
that only two churches — ^the Catholic and Christian 
— ^more than doubled. The others, however, made 
substantial gains. The total seating accommoda- 
tions increased 34 per cent, or from 14,234,825 to 
19,128,751, but the Methodists and Catholics alone 
registered over half of this gain. 

The ranking in the value of church property 
was: 



1850 
— $^14,822,870 

— 14,543,789 

— 11,375,010 

— 11,020,855 

— 9,256,758 
Congregationalist ..i. 7,970,195 

Butch Beformed 4,096,880 

Unitarian 8^73^22 

48 



Methodist 

Presbyterian 
Episcopalian 

Baptist 

Catholic 



1860 

$33,093,371 

26,840,525 

21,665,698 

21,079,114 

26,774,119 

13,327,511 

4,453,850 

4^338,316 



Gain Per Cent. 

• 123 

84 

90 

91 

189 

67 

9 

87 
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Lutheran ~— ~ 

Universalist ^ 

Friends . 

German Bef ormed 

Christian 



1850 


1860 


Gain Per Cent. 


$2,854^86 


$5,385,179 


89 


1,752,316 


2,856,095 


63 


1,713,767 


2,544,507 


48 


975,080 


2,422,670 


148 


847,036 


2,518,045 


197 



The total value of church properly practically 
doubled, or increased from $87,328,801 to $171,- 
d98,432. By dividing the value of the church prop- 
erty by the number of churches the following 
average valuations are obtained: 





1850 


1860 


Gain Per Cent. 


Methodist ~ . .. 


^ 1,116.17 


$ 1,664.40 


49 


Presbyterian ^. ^_ 


. 3,014.88 


4,189.90 


39 


Episcopalian 


7,796.44 


10,100.55 


30 


Baptist ^ 


1,175.56 


1,734.90 


48 


CathoUc .^ .„ 


7,581.29 


10,499.65 


38 


Congregationalist 


4,671.86 


5,965.76 


27 


Ihiteh Beformed .-. 


. 12,414.78 


10,122.38 


Lose 


Unitarian 


13,114.97 


16,433.01 


25 


Lutheran 


2,345.35 


2,530.63 


8 




3,312.50 


4,301.34 


30 


Friends ' 


2,360.56 


3,504.83 


48 


German Beformed^. 


2,884.85 


3,583.83 


24 


Christian 


993.00 


1,217.62 


23 


Average — all churches. 


2,294.44 


3,173.51 


38- 



From these figures, it will be noticed that the 
Christian, Baptist, and Methodist churches have 
spent less money for their buildings; hence it may 
be supposed that most of their members were in 



M Otmatu, 1850, LV.-LVU., and Biffhth Oenmu, MorUdity and Mi§- 
cManeous Statistics, 497*601, supplied informfttion for the prepara- 
ion of theie tables. 
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the newer parts of the country, and such was the 
case. The older churches had thdbr main strength 
in the East. The principal gains in the country 
were naturally in the West Daring the decade, 
the number of churches in the MiwiiBippi Yall^ 
increased to 28,800, a gain of 10,S00; the increase 
in the rest of the country was only 5,400. The 
gain in the value of church property i|i the Valley 
was $33,800,000; in the rest of the country, $50,- 
154,000. Church accommodationa fai the Valley 
increased from 6,400,000 to 9,700,0Q0, a gain of 
3,300,000 sittings, while in the rest of the country 
the gain was only 1,591,000." 

The growth of four of these churches — the 
Christian, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian — in 
certain western states during the decade 1850-1860 
is brought out by the following tables: 



Ghnrehas Gain 



Setting 



Qala 



1850 1860 Per Aeeommodatioiis Per 

Ohio Cent. 1850 1860 Cent. 

Christian ^ 90 365 305 30,190 124,080 811 

Baptist 551 564 2 185,673 196,085 5 



Methodiat 1,529 2,341 53 543,090 828,843 52 

Preabyterian ^663 749 13 272,274 312,375 15 



Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist _ 
Presbyttoian 



Yalne of Property 

1850 1860 Qain Per Cent. 

^ 56,155 $ 430,105 666 

- 621,730 1,021,820 64 

. 1,545,831 3,508,135 126 

. 1,389,699 2,595,844 86 



• Walkir, 0. B. flIW Mim lmi^ ri TtMt^, 361. 
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OhnrdiM Oain 
1860 



Setting Gain 



OhriitiuL. 
Baptist 



1850 1860 Oont. 
66,841 125,600 92 



Methodist 

iPieebjieilaii 



Cauistiaii . 
Baptist ^ 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 



1860 Pto 
Oant 
187 847 85 

488 602 17 188,788 174,610 25 

778 1,256 61 266,372 482460 62 

282 828 16 106,582 125,266 18 

Yalne of P r operty 

1850 1860 Oaln Per Cent. 

$ 89,790 $ 270,516 201 

212,735 455,860 114 

492,560 1,345,935 173 

699,285 114 



Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist ~^. 
Presbyterian 



Christian 
Baptist 
MethodM ^ 
Presbyterian 



Chnrehes Gain 

1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 

69 148 114 

282 455 61 



Seating Gain 

Aoeommodations Per 

1850 1860 Cent. 

30,864 44,850 45 

94,130 180,770 38 



405 881 117 178,452 267,218 49 
206 360 74 83,129 128,932 65 

Yalne of Proper^ 



1850 
^ 42,950 
204,095 
327,640 
395,130 



IfifsonH 
Christian 
Baptist 
Methodist ~ 
iPiesbyieilaii 




I860 Gain Per Cent. 

$ 193,700 351 

762,606 f^M 

1,718,135 424 

1,233,760 212 

Seating Gain 

Aeco^unodations Per 
1850' 1860 Cent. 
19,655 54,100 175 
73,525 141,515 92 
60,944 150,160 146 
44,820 77,855 73 
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\ 



Value of Property 



Christiaa 

Baptist 

Methodiat 
PreabTterian 



Kentucky 
Chriatiaii . 
Baptist ~. 
Methodist 



1850 
43^10 
154,480 
280^5 
285,970 



Churches Gain 

1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 

Ill 304 174 

. 803 788 Loss 

. 530 eee 20 



I860 Gain Per Cent. 
$ 203,800 371 

573,260 271 

959,125 242 

755,325 164 

Seating Gain 

Accommodations Per 

1850 1860 Cent. 

46,340 104,980 126 
291,855 267,860 Loss 
167,485 228,100 36 



Presbyterian ^224 250 11 99,106 99,175 



Christian ...^ 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 



Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist — 
Presbyterian 



Yi^ of Property 

1850 - 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

J$ 164,925 $ 499,810 203 

^ 570,505 888,530 55 

.. 460,755 808,305 75 

.. 491,303 720,825 46 



Chnrehes Gain 



Seating 



Gain 



1850 1860 Per Accommodations Per 



Tennessee 

Christian 59 

Baptist — _ 646 

Methodist 861 

Presbyterian ^ 363 



1860 Cent. 
35,100 91 



Cent. 1850 

106 79 18,350 

682 5 195,315 214,381 9 

992 15 249,053 288,460 15 

431 18 135,517 159,800 18 

Value of Property 



1850 
..$ 48,295 

- 271,899 
^ 381,711 

- 367,081 

58 



1860 Gain Per Cent. 



$ 94,720 
499,610 
763,655 
785,780 



96 

84 

100 

114 
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VvrgimM 

Ghristian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

PresbTterian 



ChristiaiL ^ 

Baptist 
Methodist — 
Presbyterian 



Churches Gain 
1850 1860 Per 
Gent. 
-16 73 356 

. 649 828 27 

-1,025 1,403 37 
-240 300 25 



Beating Gain 

Aeeommodations Per 



1850 
4,900 



1860 Cent. 
24,085 391 



247,589 317,504 28 



323,708 
103,625 



438,244 85 
120,404 16 



Value of Property 



1850 
-$ 7,595 
688,518 
725,003 
571,165 



Tewngylvamia 

Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Presbyterian . 



Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 



Churches Gkdn 

1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 

21 69 228 

320 610 90 

. 889 1,573 76 

775 997 28 



1860 Gain Per Cent. 

$ 72,500 854 

1,282,430 86 

1,619,000 123 

921,095 61 

Seating Gain 

Accommodations Per 

1850 1860 Cent. 

6,900 21,960 218 

128,458 219,779 71 

341,561 547,782 60 

359,966 431,763 19 



Value of Property 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

-$ 24,400 $ 115,240 372 

- 811,195 1,693,061 108 

. 1,726,038 3,669,953 112 

.. 2,585,250 4,835,760 87~ 



From the above tables, it will be noticed that 
the Christian church registered the largest gain 
in every state save one, Illinois, where the Method- 
ists led by about three per cent. The increase 



"*Thii table wm compiled from the Oentvt Reports for 1850 and 
1860. When diyisions had occurred within the churches, the totals 
were taken in order to get a comparison. 
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amoQog the Diidplai in Yirgmia and Penn^f iTania 
was largely in the w e a t em parta, or the leaa densely 
settled regions. The Baptists apparently sofFered 
most from the Disciple gains. Ulna th^ ran low- 
est in increase of churdies in Ohio» THinois, IGs- 
soori and Tennessee, while in Eentacky they suf- 
fered an actoal loss. The Presl^yterians gained in 
every state, but they showed the smallest increase 
in Indiana, Eentudy, "Virginia, and Penn^f Ivania. 
^pSarlier tables poi" V w** ^^^^ Jt^ fvAi^gA 
the church buil ding^of the Disciples of Chris t jyas 
less^ ^an that of any other of the lad ing chugchfls». 
another proof th aJUto Disdnlajtoyg gi was in , 
ngwerjson ununities. The increasem cLurch iaccom- 
modations and the value of church property furnishes 
still another prool Ckdns like those of Virginia 
and Ohio, — 854 per cent and 666 per cent in the 
value of property, — more than double the increase 
in number of churches and seating accommodations, 
however, show the rise in price of property caused 
by continued growth in population. The origin 
and growth of this church, commonly called 
''Christian" but more correctiy ''Disciples of 
Christ,'' a product of the American frontier and an 
organization which registered a larger growth than 
any other church in the United States during the 
decade 1850-1860, will be the subject of the fol- 
lowing pages. 
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II 
PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS 

THE arigin of fhe DiaeipiQi ti KJhxbi was more 
or len cloaely eonnected with that of a body 
of belieyers commoiily known aa the Chxiatian 
Coxmdction, but owning only fhe aimple deaignatioii 
of ^^The Christiana"; hence it will be necessary to 
consider briefly this body. The Christian Connec- 
ticm had its beginning in fhe early part of the 
nineteenth centory throogh fhe union of three 
distinct movements: (1) one in which James 
O 'Kelly, a prominent Methodist minister of Vir- 
ginia was the leader; (2) another in which Abner 
Jones, an influential Baptist preacher of Vermont, f 
was conspieuous; and (3) a movement growing out 
of the Great Revival in Kentucky in which Barton 
W. Stone and other Presbyterian clergy played a 
leading role« These three movements, in widely 
separated parts of fhe country, each index>endent 
and unknown to leaders of the others until 180$, 
were alike in ta^riny the Bible as fhe only role of 
faifh and in rejecting Calvinism, * 

The first of these currents, in point of time, was 
that of CKdly in Virginia and North Carolina. 

* OwnO, H. BL flW BiM^kmt JotVM of Of VnlUd 8UU9, 91, M. 
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James O'Kelly seems to have been a man of great 
personal magnetism and the popular idol of many 
of his frontier parishioners. He was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, and of high personal ambi- 
tions. Nevertheless, since he had thoroughly im- 
bibed the democratic ideals of Bevolutionary times, 
he was desirous of seeing those principles extended 
to the church government. In other words, he was 
decidedly out of fifympathy with, if not openly'hos- 
tile to, the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. MacClenny, 'Kelly's biographer, after 
discussing the history of that church, declared: 

''We may now sum up the lustorj of the Methodiat 
Episcopal Church in America' from 1784 to 1792, and say 
that it was without even so much as a semblance of a con- 
stitution, and during this time there was but one law and 
that was: The will of Mr. Francis Asbury. This Mr. 
O 'Kelly could not endure, for in the heat of the struggle 
for civil liberty he had shouldered his musket, and fought 
and suffered imprisonment in order that he might with others 
be rid of tyranny and oppression, and now he was not will- 
ing to be oppressed in ecclesiastical matters by any man, 
unless he might have some means of redress.'" 

In support of this view, MacClenny quoted an 
undated letter from 'Kelly to Colonel Hollowell 
Williams, of Currituck County, North Carolina. 
Williams had been a member of the North Carolina 
Constitutional Convention of 1776, and he stiU was 
a leading Methodist. In the letter, apparently 
written about 1795, 'Kelly said: 



■MacClenny, W. The Life of Rev, Jamee O'Ketty, 79, 80. 
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''No doubt you have heard J. had resigned my place in 
the conference. I protested against a consolidated govem- 
menty or any one lord or archbishop, claiming apostolic 
authority, declaring to have the keys. Thus our ministry 
have raised a throne for bishops, which being a human 
invention, a deviation from Christ and dear Mr. Wesley, I 
cordially refuse to touch. Liberty is worth contending for 
at the point of the sword in divers ways — monarchy, 
tyranny tumbling both in church and kingdom — ^while our 
preachers are erecting a throne for gentlemen bishops, in a 
future day, when fixed with an independent fortune, they 
may sit and lord it over Gk>d's heritage.'" 

'Kelly's opposition, whether due to an unfal- 
tering belief in democratic principles, disappointed 
ambition, or impending fear that he would be tried 
on the question of orthodoxy* culminated at the 
Baltimore Conference of 1793. At this meeting, he 
made the proposal that 

"after the bishop appoints the preachers at a conference 
to their several circuits, if any one think himself injured by 
the appointment, he shall have liberty to appeal to the con- 
ference and state his objections; and if the conference 
approve his objections, the bishop shall appoint him to an- 
other circuit."* 

The democratic spirit was so thoroughly at work 
that a large majority at first appeared to be in 



^MftoCflenny, W. The Life of Rev. Jamee O'KeUy, 207. 

*He had been accused of denying and preaching against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by saying that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were chara<;ter8, and not persons, that these characters all belonged to 
Jesus Christ, and that Christ was the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
(Stevens, Abel. BiHoty of the Methoditt Epieeopal Ohwreh in the 
VnUed Statee of Ameriea, III., 26, 27). 

> Buckley, J. U. History of Methodiem, x., 889. 
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favor of the motion, but one of the members, John 
Dickena, moved to divide the question thus: (1) 
Shall the biahop appoint the preachers to the cir- 
cuitst (2) Shall a preacher be allowed an appealt 
The first question was carried without a dissenting 
voice. On the second, however, a difficulty at once 
arose — Shall this be considered a new rule or only 
an amendment to an old rulet If it were regarded 
as a new rule, a two-thirds vote would be neces- 
sary; otherwise, a simple majority would suffice. 
After some debate the conference decided that the 
motion was merely an amendment to an old rule. 
The Methodist regulations allowed every member 
to speak three times on each motion, if he desired. 
Many so chose, and the debate lasted three or four 
days before the vote was taken. . 

The arguments advanced in favor of the motion 
are rather interesting because they clearly show, 
both in scope and in passion, the influence of Amer- 
ican and French revolutionary thought. The radi- 
cal, friends of the appeal maintained that it was a 
shame for a man to accept such lordship, and even 
more so to claim it, and that any man who would 
submit to such absdute dominion would forfeit all 
claims to freedom and ought to have his ears bored 
through with an awl, be fastened to his master's 
door, and become a slave for life. One of the 
speakers, not quite so extreme as certain others, 
held that- to be denied an appeal was an insult to 
a man's understanding, and a species of tyranny 
to which others might submit if th^ chose, but for 
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his part he miut be ezenaed for nijixkg that he 
oonld not.' 

On the other hand, the enemiea of the motion 
were more dispassionate and argumentative. Th^ 
declared that Wesl^, the father of the Methodist 
family, had formed the plan, and deemed it essen- 
tial to the preservation of the itinerancy. ''Accord- 
ing to yon, Mr. O'Kelly," th^ argaed, "Wesl^ 
ought to blush, if he were alive, for he claimed the 
right to station preachers until the day of his 
death." Perhai)s the strongest argument advanced 
in opposition, however, was the impracticability of 
the appeaL Should one minister appeal and the 
conference sustain his request, the bishop would 
have to^ remove some one else to make room for 
him. The second mig^t appeal in his turn, and 
again the first might appeal from his new appoint- 
ment. Mcnreover, others whose positions successive 
alterations would interrupt might appeal in turn. 
The calm, dispassionate arguments of the conserva- 
tives won, and the motion was de&ated by a large 
majority.* 

The defeated members, nevertheless, refused to 
abide by the decision. The next morning the Con- 
ference received a letter from them, saying that 
because an appeal from the decision of a superin- 
tendent in the making of app<»ntments was not to 



•BueUtr. J. M. JTiHory «/ M^hod*mi%, I^ tt»-841, and Stems* 
Ibcl. HfHory of thg MHkoiUtt MpUcoptA Ohwrth in ik» VmUsd StmU9 
9f Ammiem, JXL^ %t, 84. 

^mmwmiM, AUL JSTfilory «/ IftfOMKiC MpUcoptA Ohwrtk . , . , 
CDU S8-a5. 
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be allowed, th^ could no longer sit with that body. 
A committee of three was at once appointed to 
treat with the seceders. Bishop Coke also inter- 
viewed O'Eelly, but the combined influence of his 
former co-workers was insufficient, and the Irish 
leader, accompanied hj several other preachers, 
set off for Virginia. Immediately after the confer- 
ence adjourned, Asbury hastened to the center of 
conflict. 'Kelly had already persuaded William 
McKendree and several other ministers to refuse to 
go to their appointments, but by wise management 
Asbury effected a compromise, which included a 
proposition to give OTCelly his former salary as pre- 
siding elder, provided he would stop exciting divi- 
sions. The fiery seceder at first accepted, but soon 
relinquished the appropriation.* 

This secession movement injured the Methodist 
Church. Even Methodist writers freely admit the 
loss. Thus Stevens wrote: ^ 

''In the yean of its greatest influence, 1793-4-5, there 
was a clear loss in membership of 7352. But, although this 
loss was so great, there is no reason to believe 'The Repub- 
lican Methodists,' as they were then tailed, had met with 
corresponding success. It has been the aim of some writers 
to show that there were numerous accessions to Methodism 
during this period, and that the loss of the church was so 
much greater in proportion to the amount of these acces- 
sions; and that therefore the gain of O 'Kelly was propor- 
tionally great. But this argument is unsupported by facts 
we have been able to discoTor."* 



1 



*BuoU«7, J. H. Bittorw of MHkoditm, 1., t41, 843. 
•Hittory of ihs MothodiM Mpitoopai Ohwrek, IH., 84, 85. 
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Again, the same author said, in referring to the 
years 1792-1796: *'Its aggregate membership shows 
a loss, since 1792, of more than nine thousand; it 
had been losing for three years, the effect of the 
OTKelly schism; but substantially, it had never 
been more vigorous or more progressive/'** An- 
other writer, J. M. Buckley, likewise pointed out 
the decrease. He wrote: 

"The secession of O'KeUy reached its height in 1795, 
and combined with other impediments, caused a decrease of 
4673 members among the whites, which augmented by a de- 
crease of 1644 among the colored, made a net loss of nearly 
6500. There was, however, an increase of 32 preachers."" 

M. T. Morrill, a recognized writer of the Chris- 
tian Denomination, declared that the Methodists 
lost 3670 communicants during the first year of the 
schism." MacClenny, the biographer of 'Kelly, 
as might be expected, made strong statements with 
regard to results. He said: 

"As to the popularity of the movement, we may judge 
by a comparison of the returns of the Methodist Church 
from his old district where his influence was greatest, that 
the people generally liked the new organization far better 
than they Jid the old. The year after the Lebanon Con- 
ference the number of communicants in the Methodist Church 
of Virginia decreased 3670, and a writer said 'they began to 
feel the effects of the division caused by the incessant efforts 
of James O 'Kelly, and his followers.' The Methodist returns 
for 1797 showed a decrease of 300 white members; in 1798, 



^HUiwry of the Methodic Episcopal Ohwch, IH., 846. 

u Biwtory of Methodism, I., 846. 

^Mistory of the Ohristkm Denomination of Ameriea, 92. 
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with iizlj^tiizM pi'ticbari oa Ylrgiiila Mil ^mi ihe hnadrcd 
■ad forty mambm added from nwbn^ tbero wts a mall 
deeroaao. In 1799, ilia daereaaa waa 836 wliitea and 120 
blaeka. Theaa deereaaea oeenrrad notwithatandiiig the fact 
that the Uethodiata marahaled all their f oroea againat the 
Chriatiaii CSrareh, and were eontiinially holding xeviTala in 
thia aeetioiiy and doing aggieaiive ndaeionaxy work, and 
organising new ehnrehea among the frontier aettlementa.'" 

The iecedera faced the problem of bringing 
aboat an effective organization. Among their num- 
bers, the two political parties were represented, and 
the contest between the Bepublicanli and Federalists 
became strennoos and exciting. The former pre- 
vailed, and O'Eelly formed a chnrch with the titie 
of Republican Methodist. Many religions organi- 
sations joined the new movement, and the result- 
ing disputes over church properly became distress- 
ing."^ The term ''Bepublican Methodist," however, 
was not retained long, although 'Kelly's idea of a 
V republican, no-slavery, glorious church" was 
maintained." The first term of the original name 
was chosen because the church was to be run on 
Republican principles, all to stand on an equal 
footing, and each to have a voice in the govern- 
ment.* 

The earliest important meetinf^ of the new 
organization was held in the ''Old Lebanon 
Church," Surrey County, Virginia, in August, 



^T1uIAf9 of S««. /«iMt <yK9a^, 128» I'M. 
<* Buckler. J. IC Mittory of M^thodUw^ 1^ 849, 848. 
vHorrin, H. T. fffHory 0/ tiU OhriMtm I>#nom< w #i<on, M. 
^lUtXSmxf, W. Th4 IAf% vf B09, Jmm$9 (yKoO^, lie. 
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1794. It was attended by about twenty ministers, 
representing a cGnstituency of one thousand peo- 
ple.^ The two key notes of the movement were 
sounded here. Bice Haggard stood up with a copy 
of the New Testament in his hand and said: 
^'Brethren, this is a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, and by it we are tdd.that the disciples 
were called Christians, [**] and I moved that hence- 
forth and forever the followers of Christ be known as 
Christians simply."" The motion was unanimous- 
ly adopted. A Mr. Hafferty of North Carolina 
then moved to take the Bible itself as their only 
creed, and this too was carried." The new church 
emphasized in particular the following points: 

1. The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of 
the church. 

2. The name Christian shall be used to the 
exclusion of all i>arty and sectarian names. 

3. The Holy Bible, or the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, is our only creed, and a suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice. 

4. Christian character, or vital piety, shall be 
the only test of church fellowship and membership. 

5. The right of private judgment and the liberty 
of conscience are the privilege and duty of all." 

Immediately after this meeting, 'Kelly, Hag- 
gard, Gurrey, B. Barrett, John Bobinson, Jeter, 



''Horrffl, U. T. Bittorw of tiU €fhri§titm Denomination, 92. 

'^AoU 11:28. 

^MmeClbnnr, W. Tho LIfo of Bo9. /^mM O'EoO^, 118. 

"•/M*., 117. 

^IMd,, 118-122. 
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BeeveSy and other companions began a vigorous 
and successful propagation of their views, especially 
in southern Virginia and contiguous parts of North 
Carolina. Affairs, nevertheless, did not. always go 
smoothly in the new organization." Buckley de- 
clared : 

''The church diyided upon the name, and some proposed 
to call themselves the Christian church; others objected 
holding that this would imply that there were no Christians 
but of their own party. Finally several of his preachers 
seceded, and in less than ten years they became so divided and 
subdivided that it was hard to find two of one opinion.'"* 

Morrill admitted trouble thus: ** Things did not 
always move smoothly in the new denomination, 
and divisions later arose over baptism and kindred 
topics.""* 

The second of these important preliminary 
movements arose in New England a few years after 
the 'Kelly division. It was, however, entirely 
independent of the Methodist schism of the South. 
In 1800, Abner Jones, a Baptist of Vermont be- 
came greatly disturbed **in regard to sectarian 
names and human creeds."" In September, 1802, 
he organized a church of twenty-five members at 



*» Morrill, M. T. HiHory of the Ohrittian Denomination, 92. 

^Hieiory of Methodiem, 1., 843. 

*^H%etofy of the Ohristian Denomination, 92. J. F. Burnett, in 
The Origin and Prineiplea of the Ohrietians, page 17, says that 
0* Kelly was a strong believer in sprinkling as the Bible mode of 
baptism, and as late as 1809, tanght that baptism by sprinkling should 
be the rule of the new chnrch to the exclusion of all other modes. 

*BKewman, A. H. A Hietory of the Baptist Ohwreheie in the 
United States, 502. 
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Lyiidon, Vermont. The same year a second church 
was formed at Bradford. Jones formed another 
church at Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1802, and 
in March, 1803, still another at Piermont, in the 
same state. Elias Smith, likewise a Baptist of 
great popularity, was then preaching with much 
success in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. His views 
were similar to those of Jones; hence the church 
under his charge was led to adopt the same prin- 
ciples. In 1805, Smith began the publication of 
the Christian Magazine, which, in 1808, gave way 
to the Herald of Gospel Liberty. The latter, under 
different names, has continued until the present 
day." Within a few years, by persistent propa- 
ganda, the new party had succeeded in forming 
organizations in most or all of the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania." 
Barton W. Stone, the leader in the last and the 
most important of these preliminary movements, 
was bom near Port Tobacco, Maryland, December 
24, 1772." He received his education at Guilford 
Academy, and embraced Christianity among the 
Presbyterians. With regard to his conversion, 
Stone afterwards wrote: 

"According to the preaching, and the experience of the 
pions in those days, I anticipated a long and painful struggle 
before I should be prepared to come to Christ, or, in the 



>* Burnett, J. F. Griffin and Principles of the OhriatianM, 19, 
also Tyler, B. B. History of the Diaciplea of Ohriet, 80. 

" Newman, A. H. History of the Baptist Ohwehes, 602. 

■• The Biography of Bid, Barton Warren Stone, Written hy Him- 
*rf/, 1. 
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Imnguage then used, before I ihoiild get religion. This 
antieipation wts completely realiied by me. For one yeer 
I wts tossed on the waves of nneertmintj — laboring, prajring, 
and striving to obtain saving faith — sometimes desponding 
and aknost despairing of ever getting it.'"* 

Peace came to him throagh William Hodge'0 
flermon, ''Gk>d is love." Stone later studied the- 
ology xmd^ Hodge." For nearly two years he was 
employed as professor of langoagerin a Methodist 
Academy near Washington, Georgia. This positi<m 
he resigned in 1796, and soon thereafter he was 
licensed by the Orange Presbytery of North Caro- 
lina, and went to Tennessee. Later he settled as 
preacher of the congregations of Caneridge and 
Concord, in Bourbon County, Kentucky. In the 
fall of 1798, he received a call from these united 
congregations, and a day was appointed for his 
ordination. Stone, however, was in difficulty be- 
cause he did not accept the doctrine of the Trinity 
as taught in the Confession. The following ques- 
tion was asked him in Presbytery, ''Do you receive 
and adopt the Confession of Faith, as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Bible t" to 
which he replied, ''I do, as far as I see it consistent 
with the word of God."*" Since no objection was 
raised to this answ^, he was ordained. 

Throughout the whole of this early period. 
Stone was bothered by Calvinistic speeulatians. He 



** Th^ B io p rw^ M f 9f Wid, Bmri^m Wmrrwn Stem^t WHUtm hff JSTIm- 

^IHi,, lO-lS. 
^IHiL, 16-$0. 
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once voiced his feelings by remarking to a friend, 
''So great is my love for sinners, that had I power 
I would save them all."" He finally reached the 
condnsion, however, that Gk>d did love the whole 
world, |iat that he did not save some becanse of 
their unbelief.'' Concerning Calvinism as a i^ystem, 
Stone wrote: 

''Let me here speak when I ihall be lying under the 
dode of the graye. CalTininn is among the heaTiett dogs 
OB Christianity in the world. It is a dark mountain between 
heaven and earth, and is amongst the most discouraging 
hindranees to sinners from seeking the kingdom of God, and 
engenders bondage and gloominess to the saints. Its infln- 
enoe is felt throughout the Christian world, even where it 
is least suspected. Its first link is total depravity yet are 
there thousan d s of precious saints in this qrstem.'"^ 

Stone was not alone in preaching that Gk>d is 
love, and that He is willing to save now. Other 
ministers joined him, among them being: Richard 
McNemar, John Thomi>s<m, John Donlavy, and 
Bobert Marshall. The Synod at Lexington was, of 
course, hostile to this doctrine, thoogh the attack 
began in the Washington Presbytery of Ohio and 
McNemar was the one singled out for the test 
case." The following teachings, attributed to him, 
were considered inconsistent with the Word of Qoi 
and the constitution of the Presbyterian church: 



'^ Biotfrmpkif of JVId. BorCow Wmrrtn BUmt, 81. 
•/Ml., %4^ 85. 
^IhVL, SS, t4. 
"JfMI., 46. 
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*'l. He. reprobated the idea of siimers attempt- 
ing to pray, or being exhorted thereto, before they 
were believers in Christ. 

''2. He has condemned those who urge that con- 
victions are necessary, or that prayer is proper to 
the sinner. 

**3. He has expressly declared, at several times, 
that Christ has purchased salvation for aU the 
human race, without distinction. 

''4. He has expressly declared that a sinner has 
power to believe in Christ at any time. 

''5. That a sinner has as n;iuch power to act 
faith, as to act unbelief; and reprobated every idea 
in contradiction thereto, held by persons of a con- 
trary opinion. 

**6. He has expressly said, that faith consisted 
in the creature's persuading himself assuredly, that 
Christ died for him in particular; that doubting 
and examining into evidences of faith were in- 
consistent with and contrary to the nature of 
faith "" 

When tiie Washington Presbytery met at Cin- 
cinnati, October 6, 1802, nothing existed as a 
ground of prosecution, but an elder of Mr. Kem- 
per's congregation, and a member of the Presby- 
tery, arose, entered a verbal complaint against Mr. 
McNemar, as a propagator of false doctrines, and 
desired the Presbytery to look into the matter. The 
elder declared that he knew this only by hearsay, 
for he had never heard Mr. McNemar preach. He. 



*" Biographif of Bid, Barton Warren Stone, 161. 
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mentioned, however, a Mr. Tiehner, then present, as 
being able to give information on the subject. The 
accused man opposed the measure, insisting that it 
was out of order, and that the only way in which 
charges could regularly come before the Presbytery 
was in writing. That body, nevertheless, proceeded 
with the examination." The case then went to the 
Synod of Kentucky at Lexington. Thompson, Dun- 
lavy. Marshal, and Stone, recognizing that McNe- 
mar's cause was their own, united with him, and 
the five drew up a protest against the Synod's ex- 
pected action, and a declaration of independence 
and of withdrawal from its jurisdiction, but not 
communion. A committee failed to reclaim them; 
consequently they were suspended." Soon there- 
after, the revolting clergy formed the Springfield 
Presbytery. With regard to this organization, 
Stone wrote : 

"Under the name of Springfidd Presbytery we went for 
-ward preaching and constituting churches; but we had not 
"w^om our name more than one year, before we saw it savored 
of a party spirit. With the man-made creeds we threw it 
overboard, and took the name Christian — ^the name given to 
the disciples by divine appointment first at Antioch. We 
published a pamphlet on this name written by Elder Bice 
Haggard," who had lately united with us. Having divested 
ourselves of all party creeds, and party names, and trusting 
alone in. God, and the word of his grace, 'we became a by- 
"word and laughipg stock to the sects around, all prophesying 
our speedy annihilation. Yet from this period I date the 



"' Bioffraphy of Bid. Barton Warron Stont,' 155, 
'^Ihid., 46, 47, also 168» 169. 
>" See page 68. 
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eommeneement of thmt reformatioii, which has progreesed to 
thii day. Through rnueh tribulation and opposition we ad- 
vanced, and chorehes and preachers were multiplied."^ 

Under the title of ''The Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery/' dated June 
28y 1804, the original five — ^Robert Marshall, John 
Dunlayy, Richard McNemar, Barton W. Stone, and 
John Thompson — ^with a new recruit, David Pur- 
viance, issued a curious document, which began: 
''Imprimis. We wiU that this body die, be dis- 
solved, and sink into uni<m with the Body of Christ 
at large; for there is but one body, and one Spirit^ 
even as we are called in one hope of our calling." ^ 
This "wiU" attacked the name of distinction with 
its Reverend titie, the power of making laws for 
churches, ^and emphasized Bible study in the prepa- 
ration for the ministry. It declared for the native 
right of internal self-government and the right of 
each church to pass on the qualifications of its can- 
didates; it insisted that each congregation should 
choose its own ministers and support them by free 
will offerings, without a written call or subscnp^ 
tion. It declared the Bible the "only sure gui^e 
to heaven," asked for a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance, recommended that the people pray more and 
dispute less, referred weak brethren to the Rock of 
Ages rather than to the Springfield Presbytery, en- 
couraged the writer of two letters lately published 
at Lexington in his zeal to destroy partyism, ad- 



^ Bio(fraphif of BUL BaHon Wmrtn St&n; 60. 
^'JMd., 61. 
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Tiaed all sister religioiui bodies to read their Bibles 
before it was too late, and dosed with the foUowing 
ironical reference to the old Synod: 



^We wiO, that the j^Tiiod of Entneky ezandne orcry 
r, who maj be nuped&d of hsfing departed from the 
Ckmf eflsum of Ttiihf and gogpead erery meh heretic inune- 
diai^; in order that the oppreeiod may go free^ aad taete 
the Bweete of goqpel liberty.''^ 

The opening parts of ''The Witnesses' Ad- 
dress," which accompanied ''The Last Will and 
Testament,'' gave the following explanation for 
their action: 

''We, the above named wftnewei of the Last Wm and 
Testament of the Springileld Preibytery, knowing that there 
win be many oonjeetores reipeeting the eauaef whieh have 
occasioned the dissolQtion of that body, think proper to 
testify, that from its first ezistenoe it was knit together in 
lore, lived in peace and eoneord, and died a volontary and 
happy death. 

"Their reasons for dissolving that body were the fol- 
lowing: With deep eoneein they viewed the divisions and 
party spirit among professing Christians, principally owing 
to the adoption of human creeds and forms of govwnment. 
'While they were united nnder the name of a Presbytery, 
they endeavored to cultivate a spirit of love and unity with 
'all Christians; but found it extremely difficult to suppress 
the idea that they themselves were a party separate from 
others. This difficulty increased in proportion to their suc- 
cess in the ministry. Jealousies were excited in the minds 
of other denominations; and a temptation was laid before 
those who were connected with the various parties, to view 
them In the same light.'' ^ 



^ Biography of MU. BoHon WorrMi Siens, 61-S8. 
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The churches and ministers of this new move- 
ment increased rapidly, but troubles were ahead. 
Three quiet, unassuming Shakers from the East — 
Bates, Mitchum, and Young — arrived on the scene. 
Of their work, Stone wrote: 

''They seemed to understand all the springs and avenues 
of the human heart. They delivered their testimony, and 
labored to confirm it by the Scriptures — ^promised the 
greatest blessing to the obedient, but certain damnation to 
the disobedient. They urged the people to confess their 
sins to them, especially the sin of matrimonyJ and to forsake 
them all immediately — ^husbands must forsake their wives, 
and wives their husbands. This was the burden of their 
testimony. They said they could perform miracles and 
related many as done among them. But we never could 
persuade them to try to work miracles among us."^ 

The preaching of these Shakers was very eflfec- 
tive with some people. Many confessed their sins 
and forsook the married state, among them being 
three preachers — Matthew Houston, Richard Mo- 
Nemar, and John Dunlavy. Others returned to 
their former church homes. The Shakers, accord- 
ing to Stone, believed that Christ first appeared as 
a male, and through life was working out the way 
of salvation, which he could not fully accomplish 
until **his second appearance in a woman, Anna 
Lees, Who was now the Christ, and had full power 
to save.''** They claimed new revelations, superior 
to the Scriptures, or the old record, which was true, 
bilt superseded by the new. To the world, if their 



1 



^Biography of Bid, Barton Warr&n Stonf, 62. 
«/Md., 64. 
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enemies are to be trusted, they preached the pure 
Gospel as a bait to catch the unwary, but at the 
close of their discourse they artfully introduced 
their testimony.** 

Richard McNemar, a former member of the 
Springfield Presbytery, indeed the immediate cause 
of its formation, and the author of a book on The 
Kent'ucky Revival, was converted to this doctrine 
and became an apologist for it. The charges ad- 
vanced by enemies against the Shakers and con- 
sidered by McNemar were: 

1. They say that Christ has come the second 
time and that resurrection' and the fin^ judgment 
are begun. 

2. They say that each Shaker is a Christ, and 
that people must throw away their Bibles and fol- 
low them. 

3. They contend that we must be saved by works 
of the law. 

4. They forbid marriage, and call that criminal 
for which we have the express command of God. 

5. Their doctrine leads to the wrecking of homes 
and the mistreatment of wives. 

6. They are worldly minded, cunning, sensuous, 
devilish deceivers. 

7. They are liars. 

8. They testify that they would never die, and 
one has already died in despair convinced of 
delusion.*' 



^Biography of Bid. Barton Warr&n Stone, 64. 
'MeNemftr, Blehard. 2^ KenUtcky BeviviU, 06-108. 
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McNemar denied the first, fourth, fifth, sixth, 

seventh, and eighth charges, and explained the 

Shaker i>osition on the others. With regard to the 
second, he declared: 

"This statement is not exactly right. They testify that 
there is bu); one Christ, whose footsteps they follow, and 
though they are by nature no better than any other men, 
yet in following Christ they may be safely followed accord- 
ing to the scriptures.''^ 

In answering the third charge, he said: 

'^Th^ beliere that outward circumcision, with every 
s other Jewish ceremony, which the apostles caUed works of 
the law, were abrogated by Christ, nor hare they attempted 
to reviye any of them. But Christ, in disannulling these 
dead works, made no provision for had works. The only 
altematiye he left for any one was to follow him in the 
regeneration, or continue under the law and under its 
curse. . . ,"^ 

In commenting on the early history of the Stone 
mOY^nent, J. F. Burnett said: 

''It is a remarkable item in the history of our move- 
ment that the ^e^ who first withdrew from the Presbyterian 
Church in the* west, were lost to the church they helped to 
start, Marshall and Thotaipson returned to the Presbyterians, 
McNemar and Dunlery united with the Shakers, an^ Stone 
was lost to us in his affiliation with the Disciples, with 
which people he never united except in cooperation. '"* 



^Ths Oriffk^ amd P Hwo»i M c/ pks €fk H § H am §, 4t. Tte iMt 
mmt Is donled hr DisdplM. 
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The first two currents — ^fhe O'KeUy schism from 
the Methodists in Virginia and North Carolina and 
the Jones division from the Baptists in Vermont 
and New Hampshire — ^onited with the Stone move- 
ment in Kentucky, thereby forming the Christian 
Connection.'' This union was a natural one, for 
the objects of the leaders were practically the same: 

1. All desired to escax>e the thraldom of human 
creeds. 

2. All made the Bible the only guide. 

3. All desired the right of private judgment. 

4. All wanted to pattern after the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. 

These objects, as will be seen later, were common 
also to the Disciples of Christ, who did not have 
a separate existence until a quarter of a century 
after the three preliminary movements had begun 
to appear. 



*■ CaxzoO, H. K. flU B^Hgiaut Forest of tiU FmUmE Staiso, 91. 
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THREE EARLY LEADERS 

\\ MONG the numerous leaders of the Disciples 
•*^ of Christ four men stand out as the **big 
four": Barton Warren Stone, Thomas Campbell, 
Alexander Campbell, and Walter Scott/ The ex- 
periences of the first have already been discussed in 
part, but the early life and influences affecting the 
Campbells and the work of Scott will be considered 
in this chapter. 

Thomas Campbell was bom in County Down, 
Ireland, February 1, 1763. His father, Archibald, 
had been a Bomanist in early life, and had served 
in the British army under General Wolfe. After 
the capture of Quebec, the young soldier returned 
to his native country, abjured Catholicism, and be- 
came a strict member of the Qhurch of England,, 
to which he adhered until his death at eighty-eight. 
His four daughters died in infancy, but he gave 
his four sons — Thomas, James, Archibald, and Bnos 
— an excellent education at a military regimental 
school not far away. Thomas seems to have been 
the favorite among these children, but even he did 



^ H«]e7, J. J. Uak0n and UoUUn of tiU BsformtMon Jrov#aMitt, 
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not always escape the effects of Ms father's hasty 
temper. On one occasion, when he was conducting 
worship, he prayed unusually long. The kneeling 
posture, because of rheumatism, became painful to 
his father, and no sooner was he on his feet than 
he began, greatly to the surprise and scandal of all 
present, to beat the late prayer leader with his cane 
for keeping them so long upon their knees.* 

IiL.£ar b: youth, Thomas became the subject of* 
deep reli gious impressi ons, and acquire d a most 
sincere and earn est lov fe f6 r " the acripturea. O n 
account ot tne cold formality of the Episcopal 
ritual and the apparent lack of vital piety in that 
church, he turned to the more rigid and devotional 
Covenanters and Seceders. With increasing age 
came growing concern for his salvation. By earnest 
and diligent prayer, he long sought, seemingly in 
vain, tokens of acceptance and forgiveness, but one 
day, when walking alone in the fields, the sense of 
acceptance dawned. As Richardson, his biographer, 
expressed it: 

''His doubts, anxieties and fears were at once dissipated, 
as if by enchantment. He was enabled to see and to trust 
in the merits of a crucified Christ, and to enjoy a divine 
sense of reconciliation, that filled him with rapture and 
seemed to determine his destiny forever. From this moment 
he recognized himself as consecrated to Qod, and thought 
only how he might best appropriate his time and his abilities 
to his service.*'* 



'Richardson, R. M&moira of AUoDtvnder OamphelL I., 21, 22. 
• IWd., I., 28. 
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Soon after this experience, the joang oonrert 
erinoed a deiire to devote himaelf to the Seceanon 
miniftry, but his father had no uymptLtbj for his 
son's rdigion. He wanted him, f<dlowing his ex- 
ample, '''to serve Ood aooording to act of Parlia- 
ment " Moreover, he had extreme views on parental 
authority as well as other matters. Thomas, accord- 
ingly, postponed a definite decision. In the mean- 
time, however, he wished to be oigaged in helpful 
work, and having heard of the unenlightened condi- 
tions in certain portions of southern Ireland, he 
went down to Connaught and established an English 
academy in one of the most benighted sections. 
Here he soon obtained a large number of pupils, 
and was doing a successful work, when his father's 
peremptory summons brought him home. Upon his 
return to the North, he obtained a good school at 
Sheepbridge near Newry, through the influence of 
a Seceder named John Einley.' This friend had 
such a high opinion of his abilities that he urged 
him to enter the ministry, and offered the necessary 
means to pay his exx)en8es. Since his father finally 
consented, the young teacher proceeded to Glasgow, 
where he became a student of the University. 

There he to<^ the three year course for students 
of divinity, and also attended the medical lectures 
in order that he could, if called upon, render neces- 
sary aid to his poorer parishioners who might not 
be able to secure the services of a regular medical 
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attendant. After completing the literary coorsey he 
entered the theological school established by the 
Anti-Burghers. Since the number preparing for 
the ministry was not large, ordinarily from twenty 
to thirty, this school was in charge of a single pro- 
fessor, who was appointed by the Synod. At that 
time Archibald Brace was Doctor of Diyinity, and 
the school was at Whitburn, where Mr. Bruce serred 
as minister, it being the custom to transfer the 
Divinity Hall to the place where the professor 
appointed was living. Before admission, the candi- 
dates were examined in Latin and Greek by the 
Presbytery within whose limits they resided. An 
examination was also given on the branches of 
philosophy which they had studied at the Univer- 
sity as well as on pers(mal religion. The usual 
course of attendance was five annual sessions of 
eig^t weeks each, with some exceptions in th^ case 
of missions and a scarcity of ministers. After com- 
pleting the prescribed course and undergoing the 
usual examination and trials for license before the 
Presbytery in Ireland, Thomas Campb^ became a 
probationer. Probationers, under the sux>ervision 
of the Synod, were required to preach the (Gospel 
in such congregations as were destitute of a regular 
ministry. While studying and attending to these 
duties, Campbell became acquainted with the de- 
scendants of the Huguenots, who had settled on the 
borders of Lough Neagh, and later married one of 
them, Miss Jane Comeigle.* 

•BiehardMA, B. Jftmoirf vf AXmrnnUt OMiipMI, I., 25-27. 
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About 17^8, the young minister accepted a call 
from a church at Ahorey, four miles from the city 
of Amiagh, and accordingly moved to a farm near 
Rich Hill about ten miles from the flourishing town 
of Newry in one of the most beautiful and richest 
regions of Ireland, -where he became noted as a 
popular, faithful, and diligent pastor — ** hospitable, 
sober, just, holy, temperate." In addition to his 
frequent and ordinary visits, he, accompanied by 
one or two elders, made a parochial tour twice a 
year in order to inquire into the state of religion 
in every family, catechise the children, examine the 
older members on their Bible reading, pray with 
them, and give necessary admonitions and exhorta- 
tions. No feature in his character was more strong- 
ly marked than reverence for the Bible. Thus, 
when he found the children of the congregation 
confounding, in their answers, the language of the 
catechism with that of the Scripture, he began to 
leave out the former, fearing that the children 
would consider it of equal authority with the 
Bible.' 

Thomas Campbell, thus busied with his pastoral 
duties and opposed to distractions from principles, 
kept entirely aloof from politics. This was very 
difficult, for his ministry in Ireland extended 
through the years of disturbances which came to a 
head in the rebellion of 1798 and the attempt of 



•Richardson, R. Memoirs of Alexander OampheU, I., 88-40. At 
Rich Hill he also conducted a good academy, which brought him about 
£200 a year (Richardson, R. Memoirs of Alexander OampheU, I., 48). 
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Emmet and others in 1803/ The society of Orange- 
men was formed in 1795, in Armagh, apparently 
with the intention of driving the eaitire Catholic 
peasantry from the country. Other parties of con- 
tending rioters as the Catholic ** Defenders*' and 
the Protestant *'Peep-o'-day Boys" disturbed vari- 
ous parts of Ulster. They went about at night 
searching for arms and plundering people of their 
propertj.* While these troubles weife going on, the 
'* United Irishmen" were formed, chiefly through 
the agency of Thepbald Wolfe Tone, a Protestant 
lawyer of Dublin. The professed object of the 
association was to unite people of all creeds and 
classes in an agitation for parliamentary reform 
and Catholic emancipation, but the leaders soon 
looked towards a separate and independent Irish 
republic* The Catholics united with this organiza- 
tion in order to pbtain protection from the Orange- 
men and a redress of grievances, while the Presby- 
terians joined because they were earnestly desirous 
of bringing about a reform in Parliament and of 
securing equal repi^esentation and taxation. 

Since the majority of the Presbyterians belonged 
to this movement, Campbell's utter refusal to have 
anything to do with it brought him into temporary 
disrepute. On one occasion, he was requested to 
deliver a sermon on the lawfulness of oaths and of 
secret societies, but his candid and earnest con- 



VLawleu, E. IrOofnd, 854-866. 

* Bieluurdson, B. Menwirt of A-Usoander OmnphM, I., 41. 

• Himt» W. Eittary of BngUutd, 1760-1801, 867, 868. 
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demnation of fhem excited and exasxierated such a 
large i>ortion of his audience that a' prominent 
member of the church, fearing lest he should ^be 
insulted, took him by the arm and conducted him 
safely through the angry congregation/ The tide 
of feeling soon shifted, however, for the Presby- 
terians enlisted as United Irishmen began to fear 
from the greater number of the Catholics; accord- 
ingly, when the latter in Widdow and Wexford, on 
the eastern coast, expecting aid from France, hur- 
ried into shocking barbarities in retaliation for 
injuries, the United Irishmen of Ulster, estimated 
at 150,000, with few exceptions, remained quiet. 

One day, during this troubled period, Campbell 
was preaching to a congregation, when a troop of 
Welsh horse, noted for their cruelty to labels, sur- 
rounded the house. The captain, thiukiTig that he 
had surprised a meeting of rebels, dismounted and 
in a threatening manner marched into the church. 
Just at the crucial moment, when he was striding 
up the aisle, casting fierce glances first on one side 
and then on the other, an old elder sitting near Mr. 
Campbell called out, "Pray, sir!" In a firm, deep 
vmce, the minister began in the language of the 
forty-sixth Psalm: "Thou, -0 Ck)d, art our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 



^ CamptMll, nerertlieleM, mainUined tlie eonfldenee of tlie eommu- 
nitj. The goTemor, Lord Gosford, tirged him to become tlie tutor of 
his family, offering: him a large salary and a fine residence on his 
estate. He declined this ^ffer for fear that his children would be 
snared and fascinated by the fashions and customs of the nobiliCy 
(iEUchardson, B. Mem&fr9 of AJMoaamdm OompbtXi, I., 48). 
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fore will not we fear fhoagfa the earth be removed 
and thongh the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea." At the first verse the captain stopped 
and bent his head. He listened to the dose, then 
bowed^ retired, mounted his horse and dashed awaj 
with all his men."* 

Because of their influence upon Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, it will be necessary to discuss 
briefly religious conditions in northern Irdand. 
After the final establishment of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, 1690-1707," missionary efforts led to the 
founding of congregations in the Ulster region. The 
National Church, however, was unpoj^ular, and in 
1712 it attempted to enforce the existing law of 
patronage so as to deprive congregations of the 
right of choosing their ministers. This was against 
the decision of the early Bef ormers and the pro- 
vision of the first Book of Discipline that ''no min- 
ister should be intruded upon any particular kirk 
without their consent." Since remonstrances and 
arguments proved unavailing, four ministers, under 
the influence of Alexander Erskine, formally se- 
ceded in 1733, and formed the Associate Presby- 
tery, which became the nucleus of a new party 
called Seceders. A little later another separation 
from the National Church for similar reasons led 
to the formation of the Presbytery of Belief under 
the leadership of a man named Thomas Boston. 



>*BiehMdMm, B. Umaoin of AUatmndsr Oa/mpbM, I., 42-44. 
^'liUif, ▲. A HiaUf^ of SooUmnd from tiU Romat^ OeompaUon, 
IV- »0. 
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This party differed little from the Seceder^ except 
in holding more liberal views in regard to com- 
munion.** 

, The Secession Church continued in a pro6i>erous 
condition until 1747, when it divided upon the 
question whether certain oaths required by the 
burgesses of towns, binding them to support ''the 
religion presently professed within the realm'' did 
not sanction the same abuses in the National 
Church against which they had protested. Those 
who considered the oath unlawful were called Anti- 
Burghers; the others, Burghers. The division soon 
spread through the churches in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and was kept up with much bitterness for 
some time. All Presbyterians, however, were one 
in their hatred for prelacy. At the Burgher Synod 
in October, 1750, a Seceder stonemason, who per- 
sisted in working on an Episcopal Chax)el, was 
called to task. His sin was considered at least 
equal to th^t of building the ''high places" men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and he was declared 
highly censurable and not deserving of admission 
to the seals of the Covenant until he professed sor- 
row for his sin and the resulting scandaL*^ 

In 1795, a question arose among the Bu^hers 
in regard to the power of civil magistrates in re- 
ligious matters, as declared in the twenty-third 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and also as to the perpetual obligation of the 



>*Bi6luurdMn, B. UwmnAn «/ LUmtmdm' OmMfMk, 1^ 61-64. 
^Ibid., L, 66. 
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''Solemn League and Covenant." This caused a 
division into the "Original" or "Old Light Bur- 
ghers," and the "New Light Burghers."" The same 
controver&fy occurred among the Anti-Burghers with 
similar results. Consequentlj, there were no less 
than four different bodies of Seceders, each with 
its own "testimonj," but each also accepting the 
Westminster Confessicm. Moreover, minor defec- 
tions of temporary importance were not lacking." 
These schisms oppressed Thomas Campbell, and he 
made frequent attempts at reunion. A committee 
of consultation met at Bich Hill, October, 1804. 
Propositions of union prepared by Campbell were 
presented to the Synod at Belfast and favorably 
received. In March, 1805, a joint meeting was held 
at Lurgan, and the desire for ultiion seemed to be 
well-^iigh unanimous. The ground advanced was 
that the Burgher oath was never required in Ire- 
land; hence there were no conditions there justify- 
ing division.** 

The Qeneral Associate Synod of Scotland, how- 
ever, hearing of these attempts at union, took occa- 
sion to show its disapproval in advance of any ap- 
plication. The next year, the Provincial Synod of 
Ireland requested of the Scottish Synod permission 
to transact its own business without being in imme- 
diate subordination to it. Thomas Campbell carried 
the request to the Synod at Glasgow, but that body 



•IKI., I^ 66, 67. 
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refoBed.*' The movement for union oontinaed to 
gather weight, nevertheleM, and, in 1820, after 
Mxne of the town eonncila had abolished the relig- 
ious clanse of the Burgher oath, union was actually 
consummated in the san^ Bristo-street Church in 
Edinburgh where the division had occurred seventy- 
three years before.** 

The varied duties of preaching and teaching at 
Rich Hill, coupled with efforts to promote CSiris- 
tian union, proved more than Thomas Campbell 
could stand. He grew pale, dyspeptic, and weak. 
His physician informed him that his life would be 
the forfeit if he persisted in his unremitting toil, 
and that absdute change and a protracted sea 
voyage were necessary for his recovery. Conse- 
quently, on April 1, 1807, he bade his congregation 
farewell, and on April 8, 1807, set sail for Amer- 
ica.** Of his work here — ^his connection with Hie 
Presbyterians, his trial by th^n for herecfy, the 
famous Declaration and Address, his relations with 
the Baptists, his educational labors, his opposition 
to Mormonism, his evangelistic work, and other 
labors — more will be told from time to time. His 
life was as full and useful as it had been in Europe. 



^A man who lM»rd th* debfttM, made th* foOowinf ftatommkt to 
Altzander Campbell, about four yean later, wben the latter was a 
student at the University: "1 listened to yonr father in onr General 
Assembly in this eity, pleadinf for a nnion between Bnrfhers and 
Anti-Bnri^iers. But, sir, while in my <qpinion he ontarfued them, 
they outvoted him" (Riehardson, B. JTemoirs #/ JL I saw md er Omm^ 

**BiehardMn, B. K^moin 0/ AMmamdw OmmpbOL, U M. 
«iMd., I^ 70-81. 
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He paned to lik reward Janiuu7 4, 1854. 
. Thomas Campbell gaTe shape and form to the 
movement which is here discussed, but the leader- 
ship of that moTement and its defence early fell to 
his son, Alexander, who was bom in Goonly An- 
trim, Ireland, near Ballymena, in the parish of 
Broogfashane, September 12, ITSS.*" The joath of 
the latter differed little from that of other boys 
raised in pious families. He attended an element- 
ary school in Market Hill for awhile, and then 
sp^it two or three years in school at Newry, where 
his uncles, Archibald and Bnos, had opened an 
academy. When he returned home, his father tried 
to sai>erintaid his education. The bpy, however, 
was so fond of yoathfol sports that it was difficult 
to fix his mind (m studies. Neyertheless, about his 
ninth ^ear, French was added to his other lan- 
guages. In this study, apparently, he made little 
progress; at least, if the following anecdote is ac- 
cepted as a criterion. One warm day he went out 
under the shade of a tree to study The Adventures 
of Telemachus, and fell asleep. A cow, which was 
grazing near b7, came up, seized the book, and be- 
fore the youthful student could fully awaken, ac- 
tually deyoured it. Upon reporting the loir to his 
father he reeeiyed a thrashing for his carelessness, 
and the reprimand that ''the cow had more French 
in her stomach than he had in his head.'' *" 



•"The KtUtrnka EoirHngm' Ahridgtd, U^ 414. 
"^RiehndMA, B. M^mtin of A t t a im dtr CfmmpbM, "L, 19. 
«/MiL, 1^81. 
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The father floan wisely ooncliided to put his son 
to woik on the farm along with the laborers. The 
hoy liked his new tasks, and worked hard for sev- 
eral years until he became a stalwart yonng fellow. 
He then began to manifest a lore for reading, and 
less inclinaticm for outdoor exercise. His memory 
became remarkably retentiye. On one occasion he 
is said to haye committed sixty lines of blank y^-se 
in ftfty-two minutes so that he could repeat them 
without missing a word. Fitnu now on, he began 
to memorize the finer passages of English literature, 
and his mind became literally stored with the best 
passages of the British poets. He also read with 
interest the standard English writings on morals, 
philosophy, and religion. Locke's Letters on Toler^ 
ation seem to have fixed his ideas of ciyil and re- 
ligious liberty. Under the guidance of his father, 
he studied carefully Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding, Latin, and Greek. Li spite of tlus 
work, however, he did not forget games. Among 
the boys he was noted for the size of his snowballs 
and the force, with which they were thrown. He 
was an excellent swimmer, and fond of fishing as 
well as of capturing birds with nets and of hunting. 
He was a favorite among the farmers also, because 
of his expertness in sowing grain.* 

While carefully watching over the literary edu- 
cation of his son, and giving him time for sports, 
Thcnnas Campbell did not neglect his religious 
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traimng. The Synod to which he belonged pre- 
scribed that the minister 

''should worahip Gh>d in his familj hj fingixig, reading 
and praTer, morning and evening; that he ehonld eateehiae 
and inatmet them at least once a week in religion; endeay- 
oring to eaoae. every member to praj in aeeret morning and 
evening; and that he should remember the Lord's daj to 
keep it holy, and should himself maintain a conversation 
becoming the gospeL'"^ 

Thomas Campbell, ably assisted by his wife, ful- 
filled all these duties. He required every member 
of the family each day to memorize aome portion of 
the Bible to be recited at evening worship. All 
passages learned during the week were repeated 
again on the Lord's Day." Concerning his mother's 
share in this early education, Alexander Campbell 
wrote, long after her death : 

''l^he made a nearer approximation to the acknowledged 
bean ideal of a Christian mother than any one of her sex 
with whom I have had the pleasure of forming a special 
acquaintance. I can bnt gratefully add, that to my mother, 
as well as to my father, I am ii^debted for having mem- 
orized in early life almost all the writings of 'King Solomon — 
his Proverbs, his Ecdesiastes — and numy of the Psalms of 
his father David. They have not only been written on the 
tablet of my memory, but incorporated with my modes of 
thinking and speaking. " * 

Perhaps at this time, it will be advisable to con- 
sider some of the iKwitive religious influences by 

** RiclisrdMni, B. Memoin of AUooand^r OampbM, I., 85. 
"JWd., I.. 86. 
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which the Campbellfl were snrnninded. The Inde- 
pendentfly who had a congregatioii at Bich Hill 
under the charge of a Mr. Gibeoiiy exercised a 
marked influence upon the yiews of both. Often, 
after retoming from the Lord's Day services at 
the country church of Ahorey, Thomas Campbell^ 
who. was on intimate terms with Mr. Gibeoiiy at- 
tended the ni^t meetings of the Independents. The 
Seceders allowed, but did not encourage this, under 
the priyilege of ''occasional hearing," provided 
there was no Seceder meeting within reach at the 
same hour. The Indei>end6nts were always glad to 
see Mr. Campbell,- but they often compared him 
laughingly to Nicodemus, ''who came to Jesus hy 
night." " Since they were more liberal than others 
in granting the use of their meeting houses, many 
ministers of various views preached there, as Bow- 
land Hill, James Alexand^ Haldane, Alexander 
CarsoDr, an Independent recruit from the Presby- 
terians, and John Walker. The latter deeply im- 
pressed Alexander GampbelL Walker had been a 
fellow and teacher in Trinity College and minister 
at Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, but, in 1804, he re- 
signed and formed a separate society. He taught 
that there should be no stated minister, but that 
all members should exercise their gifts indiscrimi- 
nately. He considered baptism superfluous, except 
to those who never before professed Christianity. 
He was Calvinistic in doctrine, Imt insisted tiLat 
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true worship eoald be rendered caolj hy those who 
reeeiyed and obeyed the same tmths in common.* 
John Olass, an able and eloquent minister of the 
Church of Scotland, had adoi>ted Independent yiews 
about 1728, and had founded churches in most of 
the large to¥ms of Scotland, where his followers 
were called Glassites. The acknowledged champion 
of the Scotch Independents, howeyer, was the son- 
in-law of Glass, Robert Sandeman. Some of his 
doctrines were: faith is merely a simple assent to 
the testimony concerning Christ, there is no differ- 
ence between believing any common testimony and 
believing the apostolic testimony, the weeUy ob- 
servance of the Lord's Supper, love feasts, weekly 
contributions for the poor, mutual ezhortaticm of 
members, plurality of elders in a church, and con- 
ditional ccHDomunily of goods. He approved of 
theatres and public and private diversions, when 
not connected with circumstances really sinful. Al- 
though the Independents at Bich Hill were in c(m- 
nection with those of Scotland, they were Halda- 
nean in sentiment and did not adopt all the views 
of either Glass or Sandeman. They attended week- 
ly to the Lord's Supper and contributions, but they 
were opposed to attendance at theatres or similar 
places of public amusements, and to the doctrine of 
community of goods and f ootwashing. They w^e, 
moreover, free, in part at least, from the dogmatic 
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and bitter spirit of controyersy so characteristic of 
Sandeman and his followers.*' 

The Campbells, however, came in contact with 
a more evangelical style of preaching. True, the 
intense religious interest aroused in Great Britain 
and Ireland by Wesley, Whitefield, and their help- 
ers had given way to some indifference and worldly 
conformity by the close of the century. Moreover, 
the spread of inlSdel principles from France, i>oliti- 
cal commoticms and a variety of circumstances con- 
nected with the American and f^nch wars seemed 
to be partly responsible for a series of changes 
lamented by the pious everywhere. These very 
things, nevertheless, had led to a united effort to 
arouse the i)eople to greater religious activity by 
the formerly successful open air preaching and 
itinerancy. The Haldanes of Scotland were among 
those conspicuously engaged in this work. A large 
missionary organization, called the Evangelical 
Society, was formed. It consisted, in part, of the 
members of the Episcopal Church in Ei^land. 
Since Thomas Campbell sympathized warmly with 
the proposed work, he became a member of Ijie 
Society and took great pleasure in furthering 
its operations. Liberal and earnest preachers 
toured the country. They were freed, as mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands, in part at least, from 
sectarian necessities and were left ''alone with the 
Word of Otod and the souls of men."** 



>*Bich»rd«<m, B. M&moin of AUcotmder OmmphM, I., 70, 71. 
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A little while after his father's departure to 
America, Alexander Campbell*' came into more 
direct contact with the molding influences at Glas- 
gow University, which he attended less than a year. 
He entered the classes of Professor Toong, both 
public and private, in Greek; of Professor Jardine, 
public and private, in Logic and Belles Lettres; and 
Dr. lire's class in Exi>erimental Philosophy. In 
additi(m to these regular classes, he again took up 
the study of French and devoted much time to 
Ei^lish reading and composition. This schedule 
kept him very busy. He went to bed at ten o'clock 
and got up at four. At six he attended his BVench 
class, from seven to eight a class in the Greek Tes- 
tament, and from eight to ten his Latin classes. 
He then returned home to bathe and breakfast In 
the afternoon he recited in a more advanced Greek 
class and in Logic. He also attended several lec- 
tures each week delivered by Dr. Ure and accom- 
panied with exi>eriments in natural science.*" 

While he was in school at Glasgow, Alexander 
Campbell's sympathies were disengaged entirely 
from the Seceder denomination and every form of 
Presbyterianism. This result was brought about 
chiefly by his intimacy with Greville Bwing, a 



**He hftd taken charge of hia fatiber'a aeademy at Rich Hill, but 
on October 1, 1808, in reaponae to hia father'a requeat, he and the reat 
of the family aet aafl for America. On October 7 their Teaael waa 
ahipwrecked on the lale of Ifllay, one of the Hebridea, and thia acci- 
dent gaTO Alexander a chance to attend the UniTeraity at 01aagow» 
which he entered November 8, 1808 (MUUnnitd JJorHn^ar, H., 405). 
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skilled Biblieal eritie, an ezcelleat expositor of the 
Wordy and a friend and follower of the Haldanes 
— Bobert and James Alexander. The elder, Bobert, 
had sold his big estate, and influenced by the ex- 
ample of Cnrey, had intaided to go to India. The 
East India Company, however, refused him permis- 
sion to set up a mission among the Hindoos. The 
younger brother had also sold his property, and 
studied his Bible. He delivered his first 8erm<m, 
May 6, 1797, and on January 11, 1798, established 
at Edinburgh a society for propagating the Gkispek 
The necessary funds were largely supplied by Bob- 
ert Haldane, who soon after this took up a project 
which had originated with John Campbdl, a devout 
and successful ironmonger of Edinburgh — ^namely, 
securing from Africa thirty or thirty-five children, 
educating them in Great Britain, and sending pxenxi 
back home as missionaries. At the last minute, 
however, after the children were actually in Lon- 
don, the directors of the Sierra Leone Company 
began to hesitate about putting them under Mr. 
Haldane 's care because of the supposed liberaHly 
of his religious views. Sinoe the latter refused 
alteration in the early agreement, the children were 
educated by other means and sent back home. 

The two Haldanes, Mr. Ewing, John Campbell, 
and others now determined to form a congrega- 
tional church. Ewing drew up the plan tcr its 
government, and J. A. Haldane was invited to be- 
come its pastor. The church was constituted in 
January, 1799, and about three hundred and ten 
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I>er8Qns at once united with it. The avowed object 
of this new organization was to enjoy the benefit 
of Christian fellowship (m a Scriptural basis^ ob- 
serve the ordinances, and avoid that narrow spirit 
which would exclude from the pulpit or occasional 
communion any faithful preacher or sincere lover 
of Christ. The younger Haldane successfully dis- 
charged his duties as pastor for fifty-two years or 
until his death, February 8, 1851, at the age of 
eighty-three. . Soon after the formation of this 
church, Bobert Haldane went to Qlasgow, and pur- 
chased for £3,000 a large building which had been 
used as a circus. Greville Ewing was installed as 
minister. Before Alexander Campbell visited Glas- 
gow, the elder Haldane had already spent more 
than £60,000 for the spread of the Gk)spel at home. 
The influences started by his money and work, and 
by the incessant, liberal, and effective labors of his 
brother, are said to have produced a marked impres- 
si<m in Great Britain and in Protestant Europe." 

Since Alexander Catapbell came in direct con- 
tact with many of these Haldanean leaders, it will 
be worth while to consider their views. The Hal- 
danes regarded the writings of Glass and Sandeman 
as exhibiting, in places, noble views of the freeness 
of the Ck)spel and the simplicity of faith, but they 
disliked their intolerant spirit. Like Sandeman and 
Glass, they regarded faith as resting on the evi- 
dence furnished by the Holy Spirit in the Scrip- 

■BiflhMdwn, B. JTmmW vf AUeotmdm' OmmpbM, 1^ 147-176. ' 
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tures, but as embracing the heart also. Both Hal- 
daneSy in explaining faith, said that ''trust or con- 
fidence in Christ seemed substantially to express 
the meaning of the term."** This view Alexander 
Campbell later adopted, and continued to defend 
throughout his life. The Haldanes did not wish to 
teach new beliefs; they merely wanted to awaken 
the people to greater religious zeal, but the opposi- 
tion of the clergy finally led to the formation of a 
new church. Even though the two brothers did not 
favor the views of Glass and Sandeman, the influ- 
ence of the latter was felt, nevertheless, becaus^ 
Greville Ewing leai^ed toward some of his doctrines. 
Thus, while the Scottish National Church observed 
the Lord's Supper only twice a year, Ewing intro- 
duced at Glasgow, the practice of celebrating it 
every Sunday. This was soon adopted by the Edin- 
burgh Church and the rest of the new churches, and 
later by the Campbells. 

These differences of opinion foreshadowed a rup- 
ture. About 1805, William Ballantine published 
his Treatise on the Elder's Office, which hastened 
the crisis. Ballantine insisted upon a plurality of 
elders in every church, and upon the imi>ortance of 
mutual exhortation on the Lord's Day. The Hal- 
danes adopted these views, and great disaffection 
was thereby caused. During the spring previous 
to Alexander Campbell's visit to Glasgow, J. A. 
Haldane had told his congr^ation that he could 
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no longer baptize children. In April, 1808, he 
immersed, and the dividcHi, long imminent, at once 
took place. Many members went back to the Estab- 
lished Chnrch, some of Aikman's Church in College 
Street, and a large number decided to form a sepa- 
rate church and, as a result, rented a room in 
which to meet. The rest, about two hundred, re- 
mained with Haldane. Although baptism was made 
a matter of forbearance, Bobert Haldane and many 
others, were immersed. Immersion at that time, 
however, did not attract Alexander Campbell in the 
least. The Haldanes did not insist upon it as a 
term of communion. Moreover, Ewing, with whom 
he had spent much time, was opposed to it, and had 
published treatises agidnst it. These were criticized 
and confuted by Al^sander Carson, a former class- 
mate of Swing's; hence the subject was not likely 
to come up amoi^ the latter 's guests." 

Greville Ewing, and Dr. Wardlaw, the alternate 
preacher in Ewing 's congregation, were both excel- 
lent lecturers. The Seceder minister, a Mr. Montre, 
was a proGfy sx>eaker. Campbell did not like his. 
delivery; hence he availed himself of every chance 
possible under the privilege of /'occasional hear- 
ing.'* This opportunity to hear preachers of differ- 
ent denominations fostered his independence of 
mind, but the facts relating to the Haldanes so 
often narrated to him by Ewing and others fur- 
nished the chief cause for his changed religious 
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TiewB. The persiBtent oppodtion of the clergy to 
oyertares for ref ormatiiw, their rmscrupulous 
methods in oppodticHi, and their arbitrary exercise 
of power made him more favorable to Congrega* 
tionalism, and the coDsequent freedom from the 
control of domineering Synods and G^eral Assem- 
blies. NeverthelesB, he did not want to give up too 
rashly the cherished religious views of his youth 
and the Seceder Church to which all his i>eople be- 
longedy and in which he thought it his duty to be a 
regular communicant; hence he decided to ask the 
elders for the metallic token which was necessary 
to communi<m. Since his membership was in Ire- 
land and he had no letter, they required him to be 
examined before he was given the token. He waited 
until the last table, hoping to overcome his scruples, 
but he failed and declined to partake with the 
rest"* Of this incident, his biographer, Richardson, 
wrote: 

''It wms at this moment that the straggle in his mind 
was completed, and the ring of the token, falling upon the 
{date, announced the instant at which he renounced Pros- 
bjterianiflm forever — ^the leaden Toucher becoming thus a 
token not of communion but of separation. This change, 
however, was as yet confined to his own heart. He was yet 
young, and thoi^ht it unbecoming to make known publicly 
his objections, and as he had fully complied with aH the 
rule^ of the church, he thought it proper to receive at his 
departure the usual certificate of good standing.'" 
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After the term closed at Glasgow in May, Gami>> 
bell went to Helensborg as a tutor in several fami- 
lies, and spent five weeks there to the great satis- 
faction of alL He then heard of a chance to em- 
bark for Ammca, and had to give np his work 
and return to Glasgow in order to make prepara- 
tions to move all the family. Various delays 
occurred; consecfuently his ship did not weigh 
anchor until August 3, ISOO."* It jcast anchor in 
New York harbor September 29." Concerning 
Campbell's relations with the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists and other rdigious organizations as well 
as his debates, editorial, educational, and mission- 
ary woik more will be related in the following 
chapters. 

Brief mention must be made of one other im- 
portant leader at this time — ^Walter Scott — a young 
Scotch Presbyterian, of good family and education, 
who reached New York in 1819. . After forming 
some acquaintances in that city, he set off for Pitts- 
burg with a young cconpanion of about his own age. 
Because of their limited finances, they found it 
necessary to travel on foot. At Pittsburg Scott 
met SL fellow countryman, with whom he talked 
much on religious matters. These talks led to his 
abandonment of infant baptism, and his immersion. 
About this time he also met a Mr. Richardson who 
formed quite a liking for him and employed him as 
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a tator for his Mm Robert^ Scott» meanwhile, 
studied his Bible, pondered over it, and longed to 
preaoh it; hence his school duties became irkscmie 
to him, and he determined to go to New York, 
wh^e he might be useful to the congregation, which 
held the sentiments of the Haldanes and the Scotch 
Baptists. The patrons of the school, Mr. Bichard- 
s<m in particular, were grieved to lose such a valu- 
able and popular teacher; consequentlj they made 
efforts to bring him back by making up a good 
purse and urging him to return and become a 
private tutor for their families. An answer to 
their letter soon came, intimating Scott's disap- 
pointment in New York. About two weeks later 
the young teacher himself appeared; he was dusty 
and travel worn, having for a second time walked 
the entire distance, this time for variety by way of 
Washington City. Mr. Richardson gave him good 
quarters in his house, and an apartment where he 
could daily assemble his pupils, who were limited 
to fifteen in number. Scott, although requiring per- 
fect order and accurate recitations, was kind to his 
pupils and popular with them.** » 

The long desired opportunity to engage in min- 
isterial work came to him through the accidental 
death by drowning of his esteemed friend and 
father in the Gospel, Mr. Forrester. Scott at once 



^ This son, who aft«rw«rd xnArried s daughter of Ahnrandcr Camp- 
bell and wrote the lfemoir# so frequentlj quoted, waa one of the most 
gifted writen of the new moTement. 
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took up the work of comforting and assisting the 
widow and her orphans, as well as of caring for the 
church which Forrester had formed. Naturally he 
turned to the study of the Bible with more zeal 
than ever, and in tHe exercise of his great analytical 
powers, he soon discovered that Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John were written to prove that '^Jesus^ 
is the Christy the Son of Gk)d." He had thus by a 
different process reached the same view which Alex- 
ander Campbell had attained in eliminating from 
the Christian faith everything that seemed foreign 
to its nature.^ These leaders met at Pittsburg soon 
after Scott's arrival there. 

A comparison of the two may be profitable. 
Both men came from the British Isles; both re- 
ceived part of their -education in Scotland ; both 
descended from Presbyterian stock; both were men 
of wonderful intellectual ability and reasoning 
X>owers; both possessed deep religious natures and 
a keen insight for and love of the truth. In physi- 
cal appearance and intellectual characteristics, how- 
ever, they were decidedly different. Campbell was 
tall, well-built and athletic ; his features were irreg- 
ular, even his nose being turned slightly to the 
right, his eyes, though piercing, were light, and his 
hair also was comparatively light. Scott was of 
medium height, and slender; his features were reg- 
ular, his nose straight, his lips full, his eyes dark 
and lustrous, his hair black. The aspect of the one 
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was liveljr and cheerful; of the other, meditative^ 
Bometimes sad. Campbell was fearless, firm, self- 
reliant; Scott was timid, yielding, diffident. The 
former was calm, perserering, pmdent; the latter 
was excitable, variable, impetaons. In the one, Hie 
understanding predominated ; in the other, the feel- 
ings. Campbell liked to trace analogies and gener- 
alize; Scott preferred to make eompariscms and 
analyze. One was a saccessfol business man, 
farmer, and editor, a bom organizer and executive; 
the other lacked the highest business organizing 
ability and was somewhat deficient in executive 
power, yet he could move others to action in a way 
his older companicm never attained. Camjdbell 
never disappointed his hearers ; nevertheless,- he 
seldom surprised them; Scott sometimes disap- 
pointed his auditors, but he often astcmished them. 
The former was pre-eminently a teacher; the 'latter- 
was an evangelist, a magnetic orator, who frequent- 
ly reached heights never attained by CampbelL The 
older man convinced the understanding; Hie 
younger changed the heart The former was a 
deeper, more logical thinker and possessed of a 
tougher iutellectual fiber; the latter, though at 
times somewhat superficial, was quicker and more 
brilliant, perhaps ihore versatile. The two were 
complementary; each supplied what the other 
lacked. Together they made a wonderful team for 
Gospel work; together they guided the ^'Beforma- 
tion'' movement to success. Deprived of the ser- 
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vices of either ttiat moyement might have failed. Its 
development would certainly have he&a. different.* 
Walter Scott's opinions were always respected 
by Alexander Campbell. Before taking up the pub- 
lication of the Chrisiian Bapiist, Campbell con- 
sulted him about the name of the proposed paper,^ 
and Scott contributed many articles to it, among 
them essays on ''Teaching Christianity," whidi 
developed his favorite theme of the Messiahship of 
Jesus.' The young Scotchman was also a favorite 
with other ministers. In Pittsburg, after the meet- 
ing of the Bed Stone Association m 1823, intimacy 
developed between him and Sidney Bigdon and 
their respective congregations. This led, the next 
year, to a nnion between the two churches.* In 
1825, Bigdon returned to Ohio, and the church at 
Pittsburg remained under the care of Scott, who 
still continued his school teaching.* In 1826, he 
moved to Steubenville, Ohio, where he opened an 
academy.* The next year he was elected evangelist 
of the Mahoning Association by a unanimous vote.* 
The committee report nominating him read as 
follows: 



^Tbfb best oomptfiMm of UieM two leaden is found in Richard- 
ion, B. M&moin of AUccander OampbM, 1., 510-512. Bidiardson 
bad been one of Scotfa pupils, and be was Oampbell's son-in-law; 
benee be wrote witb antboritj and insight. 

««Biebardson, B. Mmmain of AUstrndsr OmmphM, U^ 49. 

•The OhritHtm BapUH, 1828-1L880. 

•Biehardson, B. Uomairo of AUaandor OmmpboO, U^ 99, 

^Jbtd,, U^ 128. 

•The X mm mU a SmrUmgmr, n.. 407. 

•IMi., 408. 
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''1. That Brother Walter Scott is a luitable person for 
the task, and that he is wiUing, provided the Association 
concur in his appointment, to devote his whole energies to 
the work. 

"2, That Toluntarj and liberal contributions be recom- 
mended to the churches to raise a fund for his support. 

"3. That, at the discretion of Brother Scott, as far as 
respects time and place, four quarterly meetings be held in 
the bounds of this Association this year for public worship 
and edification, and that at these meetings such contribu- 
tions as have been made in the churches in these vicinities 
be handed over to Brother Scott, and an account kept of the 
same, to be produced at the next Association. Also, that 
at any time and at any church ^ere Brother Scott may be 
laboring, any contributions made to him shall be accounted 
for in the next Association.'"* 

This Association, which met at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, August 23, 1827, was very imi>ortant for the 
following reasons: 

1. It brought among Disciples of Christ, minis- 
ters of the "Christian" fraternity (C. J. Merrill, 
John Secrest, and Joseph Gaston), and made them 
fully equal in action. 

2. It appointed an CTangelist "in the pure New 
Testament idea of that official minister by the con- 
current action of the ministry of a given district 
of country. In this it took upon itself the new 
duty of esiahlishing and regtUaiing an ev(mgeUcal 
agency or ministry.'"^ 



BiduurdMn, B. Mmrn&in of AUoBand0r OmmpUO, U^ 174L, 175. 
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3. It assumed this power of appointing an evan- 
gelist, in itself a rather revolutionary procedure. 

4. The evangelist was to be supported by all. 

5. The Association imposed upon its representa- 
tive no doctrinal restrictions or limitations, as 
creieds, confessions of faith, and articles of belief. 
His duty was to "preach the Word."" 

In January, 1828, soon after his appointment 
as evangelist, Scott visited Alexander Campbell, 
and together they studied the Bible.* Two months 
later he began his work at Lisbon, where he devel- 
oped the Gospel plan of salvation, and successfully 
preached baptism for the remission of sin, William 
Amend of Lisbon being the first person to be bap- 
tized for that express purpose by the Mahoning 
evangelist."^ Scott was a gifted, but an eccentric 
preacher. On one occasion he met a new audience, 
which seemed indifferent. He asked all who were 
on the Lord's side to rise. No one moved. He 
then requested all who were for the devil to stand. 
No one stood. After looking at the audience for a 
moment, he said: ''I never saw such a crowd be- 
fore. If you had stood up either for Gted or the 
devil, I would know what to do, but as it is, I am 
in the dark. You may go home, and I will study 
the case till to-morrow evening, and then ITl try to 

•Hayden, A. 8. WaH^ BU*mm 0/ XHMpIm 0/ Ohri^ <» WtlUm 
Rs§mrv4, 60, 61. 

'•MQUfmSal fforMn^vr, n., 408. 

^Jhid,, 408. Tliii MTOum and flia Goapil atapt in aahratfon will 
ba aonaldarad in a lalar ahaptar. 
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treat it."* The people were asUmkhed, bat the 
appointed hour found a crowded house, and proved 
the beginning of a successful revival meeting." 
Scott's ability BS speaker may be illustrated by the 
following incident. In 1830, while preaching <m 
his favorite theme of the Messiahship before a lai^ 
crowd in a grove near Wheeling, Virginia, he had 
as one of his audience a noted auditor, usually very 
calm and self composed — ^Alexander GampbelL 
Since Scott was at his best, Campbell became en- 
thused: his eyes flashed, his face glowed, and at 
last he shouted, ''Glory to (Jod in the highest."" 

In spite of his oratorical and evangelistic gifts, 
however, Sc6tt was often deficient in tact and guilly 
of repartee not conducive to harmony. Thus, at 
Salem, aftftr he had baptized forty people in ten 
days as converts to Christ, without reference to 
creed, he raised opposition by asking, ''Who wUl 
now say there is a Baptist church in Salemf * On 
another occasion, sL man who was unfriendly to 
Scott's preaching and on notoriously bad terms 
with all his neighbors declared to the. evangelist, "I 
want to see more heart religion in. it;" the reply 
was, ''Aye, and I want t6 see a man not keep all 
his religion in his heart, but let some of it come out 
so his neighbors can see it." * Again, to a Method- 



•DaTla,H. M. Tks BsttoftMon MovmmmU of iko NinsUmUh 
OmUury, 164, 165. 
•IWd., 166. 

^ DnriM, M. M. Sow tlu DioHpUf Bofftm tmd €fr0w, 307. 
"Haydeii, A. S. Di0eipU9 in WuUm Rwttrvo, 117. 
"IMd., 888. 
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ist lady who had said, ^'Yoo haTe to mng oar 
BcmgB,'* Scott replied, ''We oac^t to; we get your 
eoQYerts.''** The erangeUat's talenti, neverthelea^ 
multiplied as th^ were by efficient helpers, brou^t 
marked auccees. Thus, he reported in 1829 : 

''The Gospdy Binoe last jeta, has been preached with 
great eoeeeM in PafanyTa, Deerileld, Bandol|^ Shalersfille, 
K^laon, Hiram, ete^ ete^ bj Bxios. Fhieh, Hubbard, Fergoaon, 
Boeworth, Hayden, and others. Sereral new churches ha^e 
been formed; and so far as I am enabled to judge, the 
congregations are in a very flourishing condition. ^ . J"^ 

Scott combined other labors with his preaching. 
In the autumn of 1836, Bac<m Cidlege was founded 
at Georgetown, and Scott served as president for 
a while.** In 1844, he was located at Pittsburg 
again, where he preached for the church, and for 
the one at Allegheny City. Moreover, he edited the 
Proiestant Unionist, which did good service to Prot- 
estantism as a whole and to the Disciples of Christ 
in i>articular.** In addition, Scott helped further 
the growth of the orgamzation idea which became 
prominent in the forties. In Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Iowa, as well as in Virginia and 
a few other states, the feeling d6velox>ed that in 
order to do the work well, a definite and earnest 
co-operation was necessary.*^ 

"^HayAen, A. 8. DUeipUt in WUUm B § » r v€, 178. 

«/M«., 178. 

^"Uoan, W. T. A Oompnhmuk H Bittmm vf <*• l>Uc^iiplm of 
OhrUl, 858. 

•*I>STfa,M.M. rk§ RsttoftMon Mo90mmU of th» WinsttmUh Om^ 
tmw, 165. 

**]fioorB^ W. t, A Oamprtihmuioo g C t C o r y, 413. 
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The oloimg years of Scott's life were spent at 
Mayslick, Eentacky, fnm which place he made fre- 
quent evangelistic trips, and occasional visits to 
Alexander Campbell at Bethanyl* In August^ 1851, 
he delivered three eloquent sermons at New Lisbon, 
the place where he had first preached the Gospel 
steps a quarter of a century before. Much time 
during these last years was devoted to his principal 
work, The Mesnahship, which was published in 
1859. It was highly cimmiended by Campbell as a 
'Wery readable, interesting, edifying, cheering, and 
fascinating volume from his most estimable, com- 
panionable and amiable fellow-laborer in the great 
cause of Beformation.''*' Richardson, probably a 
better judge than his father-in-law, said: ''This 
work contained many fine thoughts and interesting 
analyses of the great themes of redemption, and 
constituted an earnest plea for the union of Chris- 
tians in the simple primitive faith."* Scott fin- 
ished his work here at Mayslick, about two years 
later, April 23, 1861." 

It is hard to overemphasize his importance to 
the Disciples of Christ. Alexander Campbell ranked 
him next to his father.* W. T. Moore, one of the 
leading historians of the movement, summed up 
Scott's contributions to the Disciples as follows: 



« Biduurdson, B. Mmnair§ of AUoBimder OomphM, U„ 587. 
•JWd., n., 641. 
•'JWd., n.^ 641. 
^MUUTvnial BorbUtffsr, H., 415. 

«I>aTii, M. H. I^ BsHoruHon Movmn^ni of Of VituUmnXk 
Otuhary, 166. 
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1. Insistence on the i>ersonal element and the 
preachings of Christ. 

2. Insistence that baptism is the consommsting 
act of the sinner's return to God. 

3. Emphasis on the promises to baptized believ- 
ers: remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and the hope of ete^mal life.** 

In the words of another historian: 

''The big' four of the corrent BeformatioTi are Thomas 
Campbelly Alexander Campbell, Barton W. Stone, and Walter 
Scott. The last named is fourth in enumeration, but by no 
means fourth in distinctive importance. In originality of 
conception, vigor of presentation, enthusiasm, courage, bold- 
ness and eloquence he comes near heading the list. He was; 
not the initiator or represoitative of any organized move- 
ment within the church like his three illustrious comrades, 
but so far as the distinctiveness of his contributions to the 
new movement was concerned, he stands first in historical 
and theological importance. '^*^ 



^A Oompr§h0nHo§ BiHory, 186-189. 

n Haley, J. J. Mak§r9 and Mold§r9 of tlu BsfomuMon Move- 
69. 
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IV 

RELATIONS TO OTHER REUGIOUS BODIES 
—THE PRESBYTERIANS 

WHEN Thomas Campbell landed at Philadd- 
phia in May, 1807, he found the Seceder 
Synod in session there, and upon presenting his 
credentials, he was cordially received and immedi- 
ately assigned to the Presbytery of Ghartiers in 
western Pennsylvania. In this charge in Washing- 
ton Connty, he fonnd old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and soon became popular with his neighbors. 
The Seceder congregatiQns were pleased with his 
earnestness, piety, and ability. Some of his f eUow 
ministers, notwithstanding, soon began to think that 
he was too liberal in his views. On one occasion, 
when he was deputed to visit a few scattered mem- 
bers who lived some distance up the Allegheny 
above Pittsburg, and, aided by a Mr. Wilson, help 
celebrate, communion, he was so touched by the 
destitute condition of members of other branches 
of the Presbyterian family, members who had not 
partaken of the Lord's Supi>er for years, that 
he lamented eyistiug party divisions, and sug- 
gested that all pious persons who felt willing and 
prepared enjoy with them the benefits of oom- 
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nmnion service. Mr. Wilson at the time did not 
publicly oppose these proceedings, but in private 
conversations, he discovered that Campbell had lit- 
tle resx>ect for i>art7 walls; hence his sectarian 
prejudices were aroused. At the next meeting of 
the Presbytery he laid the case before it in the 
usual form of ''libel,' -^ the chief charges being that 
Mr. Campbell did not teach strict adherence to 
church standards and usages, and that he had even 
shown disapproval of some things in the standard. 
The Presbytery censured Campbell for not holding 
to the ''Secession Testimony," but he protested 
against this decision, and the case was accordingly 
submitted to the Synod at its next Ineeting/ Know- 
ing that his fellow ministers were unfriendly to 
him, and feeling that if the decision of the Pres- 
bytery were sustained, he would have to sever his 
connection with the Seceder cimnection, Campbell 
addressed an earnest appeal and defence to th6 
Synod. He said: 

''.... It i8> therefore, beeftnse I liave no confidence, 
either in mj own infaUibility or in that of others, that I 
abeolntelj refuse, as inadmissible and schismatic, the intro- 
duction of humitn opinions and human inyentions into the 
faith and worship of the Church. Is it, therefore, because I 
plead the cause of the scriptural and apostolic worship of 
the Church, in opposition to the various errors and schisms 
which have so awfully corrupted and divided it, that the 
brethren of the Union should feel it difficult to admit me as 
their feUow-laborer in that blessed workf I sincerely rejoice 
with them in what they have done in that way; but still, 



^ BiitfiMilsftn, B. Mmntdn of AUiDtmdor OampboO, U 338-235. 
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an ia not yet done; and aoTelj thej can have no just objee- 
tiona to go farther. Nor do I preaome to dictate to them 
or to others as to how they should proceed for the glorious 
purpose of promoting the imitj and purity of the Church; 
but only beg leaTO, for my own part, to walk npon such 
sure and peaceable ground that I may have nothing to do 
with human controversy, about the rig^t or wrong side of 
any opinion whatsoever, by simply acquiescing in what is 
written, as quite sufficient for every purpose of faith and 
duty; and thereby to influence as many as possible to depart 
from human controversy, to betake themselves to the Scrip- 
tures, and, in so doing, to the study and practice of faith, 
holiness and love. 

''And all this without any intention on my part to judge 
or despise my Christian brethren who may not see with my 
eyes in those things which, to me, appear indispensably 
necessary to promote and secure the unity, peace and purity 
of the Church. Say, brethren, what is my offence, that I 
should be thrust out from the heritage of the Lord, or from 
serving him in that good work to which he has been gra- 
ciously pleased to call mef For what error or immorality 
ought I to be rejected, except it be that I refuse to acknowl- 
edge as obligatory upon myself, or to impose upon others, 
anything as of Divine obligation for which I cannot produce 
a 'Thus saith the LordI ' This, I am sure, I can do, while 
I keep by his own word; but not quite so sure when I sub- 
stitute my own meaning or opinion, or that of others, instead 
thereof.''* 

After the reading of'this letter and the presen- 
tation of the case before the Synod, that body 
decided that ''there were such informalities in the 
proceedings of the Presbytery in the trial of the 
case as to afford sufficient reason to the Synod to 



■BiohttdMUi, B. Mmntdn «f AlffMfi4#r (kmpbdl, U 227. 
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set aside tiieir judgment and decision and to re- 
lease the protester from the censure inflicted hy the 
Presbytery."* This they did. A select committee, 
however, examined all the documents relating to 
the trial and finally reported that some of Camp- 
bell's answers were 

"bo evasiye and nnsatisfactoryy and highly equivocal 
upon great and important articles of revealed religion, as 
to give ground to conclude that he has expressed sentiments 
very different upon these articles, and from the sentiments 
held and professed by this church, and are sufficient grounds 
to infer censure.''* 

Because he hated to separate from the Seceders, 
Campbell submitted to the decision, declaring, 
nevertheless, ''that his submission should be under- 
stood to mean no more, on his part, than an act of 
deference to the judgment of the court, that, by so 
doing, ke might not give offence to his brethren by 
manifesting a refractory spirit."* He now hoped 
to continue his labors in peace, but persecution be- 
came more bitter; hence he finaUy presented to the 
Synod a formal renunciation of its authority, de- 
claring that he abandoned "all ministerial connec- 
tion'* with it, and would hence forth hold himself 
''utterly unaffected by its decisions."* 

In spite of his withdrawal from the Seceders, 
however, Thomas Campbell continued his minis- 



•BiehMdMn. B. ITmmHvv of AUaumder Oampb0tt, U 220. 
*Ihid., 1^ 229. 
•Ibid,, 1^229. 
• JW<L, L, 280. 
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terial labors. Becauae of his great personal influ- 
ence in Washingtxm and Allegheny Counties, and 
the noyelly and force of the plea which he made 
for liberality and Christian nnion based on the 
Bible alone, large numbers flocked to hear him. 
Sometimes these meetings were in the shade of a 
maple grove, but more often they were held at the 
homes of his old Irish neighbors. Noticing that 
many of these were regular in their attendance and 
seemingly convinced of the correctness of his teach- 
ing, he proposed a meeting to give more definite- 
ness to the movement in which they were engaged. 
Since the proposition was received with favor, the 
meeting was called at the house of Abraham Altars,* 
who lived between Mount Pleasant and Washington. 
The leader in this meeting, Thomas Campbell, 
offered no special objections to ccmfessions of faith. 
He dissented from little in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, except the chapter which gave the clergy a 
position and authority which he c<msidered unau- 
thorized and which had been frequently al^used. 
He knew that most Protestant formularies con- 
ceded the Bible to be the only rule of faith and 
practice; hence he felt that he should exercise the 
privilege and duty of urging upbn all parties the 
adoption of that concession. In this view, he was 
encouraged by the many pious and intelligent per- 
sons who were dissatisfied with the existing religious 
parties, sick of petty religious jealousies, and anx- 

^AlUn WM not a mfladber of muj dnreh, bvl lie wm aJu eaniMi 
trimtkd of tiio maremMitk 
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iooB for the exaltaticoi of the Bible in preference to 
man-made creeds.' 

A rather large audience assembled at the ap- 
pomted time in the home of Mr. Altars. At the 
dose of an earnest address, Campbell proposed as a 
rule for all time: "Where the Scriptures speak, we 
speak; and where the Scriptures are silent, we are 
silenf * For quite a while no one moTcd. Then 
a shrewd Scotch Seceder, named Andrew Munro, 
postmaster and bookseller at Canoosburg, arose and 
said: "Mr. Campbell, if we adopt that as a basis, 
then there is an end of in;Eant baptism." ** Gamp- 
1)ell%replied: "Of course, if infant baptism be not 
found in Scripture, we can have nothing to do with 
it"** Immediately, Thomas Acheson of Waslung- 
ton rose, advanc^ a short distance, laid his hand 
on his heart, and said with great feeling: "I hope 
I may never see the day when my heart wiU re- 
nounce that blessed saying of the Scripture, 'SujBFer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' " ** He 
was so deeply moved that he broke into tears', and 
was leaving the room when James Foster cried out: 
"Mr. Achescm, I would remark that in the portion 
of Scripture you have quoted there is no reference, 
whatever, to infant "baptism/' " Without replying, 

•BiduffdMm, B. Mmnofn of AUaeand^r OampbOl, I^ 281-288. 

•Hid., U 28«. 

"IHf., I., 288. 

^IhSd., I., 288. 

^Ihid., U 288 and MaUhew 10: 14. 

**Bie]iardMm, B. Utmoirt'af AUexmdtr OampbM, I., 288. 
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Acheson went out to weep alone. After further 
discussion and conference, the rule was adopted 
with apparent unanimity, no valid objection being 
made against it.*^ Ccmceming the importance of 
this rule and action, Bichardson said: 

''It was from the moment when these signifiesmt words 
were uttered and accepted that the more intelligent ever/ 
after dated the formal and actual oommenoement of the 
Beformation which, was sabseqnentlj carried on with so much 
saccess, and which has already produced sach important 
changes in religions society oyer a large portion of the 
world.''" 

A few x>^opl^ feared that the conclusion so 
promptly reached by Andrew Munro concerning 
infant baptism was correct ; hence they began to 
leave one by one. These defections gave rise to 
much discussion. James Foster had been convinced 
while in Ireland that there was no Scriptural foun- 
dation for infant baptism, and he was very out- 
sx)oken in his views. Thomas Campbell, on the 
other hand, was not yet convinced that the prin- 
ciple adopted necessarily involved any direct oppo- 
sition to infant baptism. He wanted to leave the 
question to the individual, to consider it a non- 
essential, and less important than the great matters 
of faith and righteousness. One day, while he and 
Poster were riding along, he urged these views 
with considerable warmth."* Poster finally turned 



M Richardson, B. M&mofrt of Aleeutndor OmnpbM, I., 288. 
»JMi., I.. 287. 
^Jlfid., U 289, 240. 
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- - . 

to Mm and asked with g^reat emphasis: ''Father 
Campbell, how could you, in the absence of any 
authority in the Word of God, baptLze a child in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit f"^^ Campbell's face colored, he be- 
came momentarily irritated,, and replied in an 
offended tone, ''Sir, you are the most intractable 
X>erson I ever met."" In spite of these petty 
differences, however, the men were united in the 
object of promoting Christian union and peace in 
the religious world. In order to realize that aim 
more effectually they organized themselves into a 
regular association under the name of "The Chris- 
tian Association" of Washington, at a meeting held 
at the headwaters of Buffalo, August 17, 1809, and 
also appointed a committee of twenty-one to meet 
and confer together, and, with the assistance* of 
Thomas Campbell, to find the proper means to effect 
the objects of the Association.** 

In as inuch as the services held in the private 
homes were found to be inconvenient, the members 
decided to provide a regular place of worship. The 
neighbors accordingly assembled and erected a log 
building on the Sinclair farm, some three miles 
from Mount Pleasant and on the road from Wash- 
ington at the place where it was crossed by the 



^ Biehardfon, B. Memoirt of AUeewnder Oamphett, I., 240. 

"•/Mi., I., 240. 

"•This Msociation, in spito of tlie diselaimen of the leaden and 
iba faet that the Btnmh Bun Church was not organized nntil May 4, 
1811. really marked the beginning of the ehnrch which ia now ofi- 
tflaJly dedgnated 'Diadplea of Ohrist." 
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road from Middletown to Canonsbarg. In this 
house Th<Hnas Campbell continaed to meet his 
hearers regularly. At a nearby home, that of a 
Mr. Welch, he roomed; here in a quiet upstairs 
room he pursued his studies and wrote the epoch 
making Declaration arid Address. When this was 
finished, he called a sx>ecial meeting of the leading 
members, and read it to them for their approval 
and adoption. Since they unanimously approved 
the document) it was immediately ordered printed." 
In as much as it was and still is of very great im- 
portance because of its ardent and powerful api>eal 
for unity (m the practice of the primitiye New 
Testament Church, rath^ extensiye quotations are 
given: 

''.... Ifinisten of Jesos, 70a ean neither be ignorant 
of nor unaffected with the diyisions and eormptions of hii 
ehnreh. His dying commands, his last and ardent prayen 
for the yisible unity of his professing people, will not suffer 
yon to be indifferent in this matter. Yon will not, you can- 
not, therefore, be sOent npon a subject of sach vast impor- 
tance to his personal glory and the happiness of his people — 
consistently yon cannot; for silence gives consent. You will 
rather lift up your Toioe like a trumpet to expose the heinous 
nature and dreadful consequences of those unnatural and 
anti christian divisions, which have so rent and ruined the 
Church of Qod. Thus, in justice to your station and char- 
acter, honored of the Lord, would we hopefully anticipate 
your zealous and faithful efforts to heal the breaches of 
Zion; that (Jod's dear children might dwell to-gether in 
unity and love; but if otherwise . . . forbear to utter It 
(see KaL 2: 1-10). 
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'^Ol that Boinisten and people would but eoaaider that 
there are no divisions in the grave, nor in that world which 
lies beyond it I there our divisions must come to an endl 
we mnst all unite therel Would to 6k>d we could find in our 
hearts to put an end to our short lived divisions here; that so 
we might leave a blessing bdiind us; even a happy and 
united church. What gratiftcation, whafc utility, in the 
meantime, can our divisions afford, either to ministers or 
people f Should they be perpetuated till the day of judg- 
ment, would they convert one sinner from the error of his 
ways, or save a soul from death f Have they any tendency 
to hide the multitude of sins that are so dishonorable to 
God, and hurtful to his peoplef Do they not rather irritate 
and produce themf How innumerable and highly aggravated 
are the sins they have produced, and are at this day produc- 
ing, both among professors and profane. We entreat, we 
beseech you then dear brethren, by all those considerations, 
to concur in this blessed and dutiful attempt. What is the 
work of an, must be done by alL . . .'"^ 

Thirteen iinx>ortant propositions were advanced: 
**1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is 
essentially, intenticmally, and constitutionally one; 
consisting of all those in every place that profess 
their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures and that mani- 
fest the same by their tempers and conduct, and of 
none else; as none else can be truly and properly 
called Christians."" 

2. This article emphasized the duty of co-opera- 
tion and unity among the particular and distinct 
societies of the Church of Christ on earth. 



>^ToiiBf^ O. A. HlftorCaal DoommmiU AAmoctMmo OkH t Ham TTf^hn, 
100-102. 

■,IML, 108. 
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3. In order to make that union i>08sible nothing 
flhould be required of Christians as articles of faith 
or terms of communion but what was clearly taught 
and ''enjoined upon them" in the Bible. 

''4. That although the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are inseparably connected, 
making together but one perfect and entire revela- 
tion of the Divine will, for the edification and sal- 
vation of the Churchy and therefore in that resi>ect 
can not be separated; yet as to what directly and 
properly belong to their immediate object, the New 
Testament is as perfect a constitution for the wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of the New Testa- 
ment church, as the Old Testament was for the 
worship, discipline, and government of the Old 
Testament church, and the particular duties of its 
members."" 

5. This ax lirl<» derlaT^dagainst ^man made law s, 
and said that jiot j)iTig ^Viould be received intQ_iJie 
faith orjpyorsMp or made a tenn of ennymiiTijfm 
among Christians unle ss it were as old as the New 
'^ fftament . 

'*6. No . . . deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the church's confes- 
sion. 

7. The seventh propositicm declared that doc- 
trinal exhibitions of Divine truths and testimonies 
opposed to prevailing error were exi>edient, but 



•^ Young: 0. A. Rittoriota DocmimUt . . . , 109. 
«*iW<l., 110. 
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that they should not be made terms of communion, 
for they necessarily contained inferential truths. 

8. The eighth article stated that a knowledge of 
the lost and perishing condition and of the way of 
salvation through Christ, accompanied by a profes- 
sion of faith in and shown by obedience to Christ 
in all things according to the Bible was all that was 
necessaiy for admission into EUs church. 

9. All who have made such a profession should 
mutually love and help each other. 

*'10. That divisions among the Christians is a 
horrid evil, fraught with many evils. It is anti 
Christian, as it destroys the visible unity of the 
body of Christ; as if he were divided against him- 
self, excluding and excommunicating a part of him- 
self. It is anti scriptural, as being strictly pro- 
hibited by his sovereign authority; a direct viola- 
tion of his express command. It is anti natural, as 
it excites Christians to contemn, to hate, and oppose 
one another, who are bound by the highest and 
most endearing obligations to love each other as 
brethren, even as Christ has loved them. In a word, 
it is productive of confusion and of every evil 
work."" 

''11. That (in some instances) a partial neglect 
of the expressly revealed will of God, and (in 
others) an assumed authority for making the appro- 
bation of human opinions and human inventions a 
term of communion, by introducing them into the 

"Tcmnff, O. A. HWtorieta Doewnents . . . , 112, 118. 
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constitationy faith, or worahip of the ehurch, are, 
and have been, the immediate, obyifras, and oniver- 
sally acknowledged causes, of all the cormptions 
and divisions that ever have taken x>lace in the 
Church of Qod. 

''12. That all that is necessary to the higheeit 
state of x>^fection and purily of the Ghnrch upon 
earth is, first, that none be received as members 
but such as having that due measure of Scrip- 
tural self knowledge described above, do profess 
that faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures; nor secondly, 
that any be retained in her communipn longer than 
they continue to manifest the reality of their pro- 
fession by their temper and conduct. Thirdly, that 
her ministers, duly and Scripturally qualified, in- 
culcate none other things than those very articles 
of faith and holiness expressly revealed and enjoined 
in the word of Gk>d. Lastly, that in all their admin- 
istrations they keep close by the observance of all 
Divine ordinances, after the example of the primi- 
tive church, exhibited in the New Testament; with- 
out any additions whatsoever of human opinions or 
inventions of men. 

''13. Lastly. That if any circumstantials indis- 
pensably necessary to the observance of Divine 
ordinances be not found upon the page of express 
revelation, such, and such only, as are absolutely 
necessary for this purpose should be adopted under 
the title of human expedients, without any pre- 
tense to a more sacred origin, so that any subse^ 
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quent alteraticm or difference in the observance of 
these things might produce no contention nor divi- 
sion in the chnrch."" 

One of the most noteworthy things about this 
Address was that the society did no( at all recog- 
nize itself as a dkurck, but simply as an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of Christian union. Neither 
Thomas Campbell nor any one associated with him, 
however, realized all that was involved in the prin- 
ciples advocated. The Address expressly stated: 

"We haye no nortrom, no peculiar discoTerT' of our own, 
to propose to fellow-ChristianB, for tlie fancied importance 
of wMch tliej should become followers of us. We propose 
to p&trcmize nothing but the inculcation of the express Word 
of Ck>d, either as to matter of faith or practice; but every 
one that has a Bible, and can read it, can read this for 
himself. Therefore, we haye nothing new. Neither do we 
pretend to acknowledge persons to be ministers of Christ, 
and at the same time, consider it our dutj to forbid or 
discourage people to go to hear them, merely because they 
may hold some things disagreeable to us, much less to encour- 
age their people to leaye them on that account. '^^^ 

In the pamphlet all possible objections were so 
fully but kindly refuted that *'no attempt was ever 
made by the opposers of the proposed movement to 
controvert directly a single position which it con- 
tained."" The work had been completed when 
Alexander CampbeU reached this country, but the 



^Yonnff. 0. A. BintwriofA Doeum&nU . . . , 118, 114. Tlie 
wlKde AddrtM^ with appendioes, etc.,, is found on pftgM 71-209. 
"^BichftrdMrn, B. JfOTnoir* of AUooandm- OtmpbM, 1^ 268, 264. 
"iWd., I., 278. 
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8on was one of the first to read the proof sheets. 
He at once gave it his approval, for the thirteen 
proi>ositions expressed dearly the conYictions which 
he had reached in Scotland. Not long afterwards, 
when his father inquired as to his plans for the 
future, he told him that he had decided to devote 
his life to the support of the principles and views 
expressed in the Declaration and Address. He telt 
the call of duty so strcmgly that he refused a flat- 
tering offer of $1000 a year and other inducements 
to take charge of an academy in Pittsburg." He 
determined, moreover, never to receive compensa- 
tion for his ministerial work, even though his father 
declared, **Upon these principles, my dear son, I 
fear you will have to wear many a ragged coat." "• 
After Thomas CampbeU learned his son's inten- 
tion of devoting himself to the ministry, he advised 
him to study the Bible carefully and persistently 
for six months. In following his father's advice 
with regard to studies, the son arranged the follow- 
ing daily program for his spare time during the 
winter of 1810: 

Study of Greek from 8 to 9 each morning. 

Study of Latin from 11 to 12 each morning. 

One-half hour for the study of Hebrew — ^between 12 and 1. 



"1 



>*In 1810 this city had a population of 4740 Uying in lomo 767 
houses, eleren of which were stone, 288 brick and 478 frame and lo^. 
At the time of Alexander Oampbel's death in 1866, the pojnilation 
was about 125,000 (Richardson, B. Msmoirt of AUacandor Oomp' 
ft«a, I., 247, 275). 

••Richardson, R. UmiwWf of AUwand^r OamphM, I., 276. It 
is only fair €o remark that Alenmder OampbeD was not yet rieh wlian 
he reached this deeision. 
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Two hours for memormng ten Terses of Bcriptore and 
reading the same in the original language with Henry and 
Scott's notes and observations. 

Other reading and studies as time permits, with special 
reference to church history.*^ 

In May, 1810, in obedience to his father's re- 
quest, Alexander Campbell gave his first exhorta- 
tion, and on July 15, of the same year, he delivered 
his first sermon, which was based on Matthew 7 : 24- 
27. This effort was a decided success; hence his 
services were soon in continuous demand. During 
the first year, he preached*^ one hundred and six 
times. He committed these early sermons word for 
word, but he soon gave up this practice, and relied 
upon notes or entirely on memory." The father 
early began to respect the abilities and judgment 
of his son, but on October 2, 1810, against the ad- 
vice of that son, he petitioned to the Synod of Pitts- 
burg, meeting at Washington, to be received into 
communion. The elder Campbell's motive was good 
— ^he hated to cause division. The result, however, 
justified the wisdom of the son, for the Synod re- 
fused the request. Since Thomas Campbell insisted 
on reasons being given, the Synod determined to 
return the following answer to his inquiry: 

'^It was not for anj immorality in practice, but, in addi- 
tion to the reasons before assigned, ifor expressing his belief 
that there are some opinions taught in our Confession of 
Faith which are not founded in the Bible, and avoiding 



«" BichurdMm, B. Mmnaif of Almmitr Omnpbdl, I^ 378, 370. 
'^Ihid,, 1., 812-826. 
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to desigiiAte them; for deolmring that the adminiBtrmtion 
of baptism to iaf anta ia not anthoriaed by aeriptural pre- 
eept or ezamplOy and ia a matter of indiif erenee, yet admin- 
iatering that ordinance while holding moh an opinion; for 
eneooraging or eoontenandng hia son to preach the gospel 
without anj regular authority; for opposing creeds and con- 
fessions as injorions to the interests of rdigion; and, also, 
because it is not consistent with the regulations of the Pres- 
byterian Church that Synod should form a connection with 
any ministers, churches or associations; that the Synod 
deemed it improper to grant his requests' '" 

The minutes of the Synod continaed: 

"On reading the above to Mr. Campbdl, he denied hay- 
ing said that infant baptism was a matter of indifference, 
and declared that he admitted many truths drawn by fair 
induction from the Word of God; acknowledged that he 
opposed creeds and confessions when they contained any- 
thing not expressly contained in the Bible; that he beUevea 
there are some things in our Confession of Faith not ex- 
pressly revealed in the Bible. He also declared that he felt 
himself quite relieved from the apprehension, which he at 
first had with respect to his moral character. ''** 

With the exception of Alexander Campbell, the 
members of the Association seemed willing to let 
the Synod's action pass, for they desired to avoid 
religious controversy. The young minister, how- 
ever, announced a discourse for November 1, 1810, 
on the principles and designs of the Association 
''for the purpose of obviating certain mistakes and 
objections which ignorance or^ willful opi>osition has 






•"BieluurdMBL, B. Jf#mo<r» of Almotmdtr OampU U , 1^ Mt. 
M/Md., I^ 828. 
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attached to the humble and well-meant attempts of 
the Society to promote a thorough scriptural refor- 
mation, as testified in their address to the friends 
and lovers of peace and truth throughout all the 
chnrches.'"* A large audience assembled at the ap- 
pointed time and place. Campbell in a long and 
well received discourse considered the following 
duu^es: 

1. The principle and plan adopted have a ten- 
' ieaey to increase divisions, and to terminate in a 

new party. 

2. The plan tends to degrade the ministerial 
character. 

3. It oi>ens a door to corruption in discipline. 

4. A nominal approbation of the Bible is made 
a satisfactory test of truth. 

5. The principles adopted exclude infant bap- 
tism. 

6. The .plan tends to establish independent 
church government. 

7. It opens a door for lay preaching. 

A few other charges, namely, that the principles 
of the Association would ^cdude females from the 
Lord's table, and would abrogate the Sabbath were 
also made." 

• A study of this discourse shows the following 
things with regard to the views of the Campbells: 

1. That they believed the religious parties had 
the substance of Christianity, but not ''the form of 

"Richardson, B. jr#mMrt of AJseoaador CkMmpbstt, I^ 886. 
••iMd., I., 886-847. 
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sound words," and that the main purpose of the 
proposed reformation was the abolition of every 
human system, and the adoption of ''this form of 
sound words" as the basis of union. 

2. That they considered each church an inde- 
pendent organization, with its own internal govern- 
ment by bishops and deaqpns, but not so independ- 
ent of other churches as to exclude fraternal rela^ 
tions. 

3. That they believed lay preaching authorized, 
and denied a Scriptural distinction between dei^y 
and laity. 

4. That they regarded infant baptism as with- 
out direct Scriptural authority, but as a matter of 
forbearance, allowable even as Paul and James for 
a while permitted circumcision because of Jewish 
prejudices. 

5. That they foresaw the possibility of being 
forced to turn the Christian Association into a sepa- 
rate church *'in order to carry out for themselves 
the duties and obligations enjoined on them in the 
Scriptures. 

'*6. That is receiving nothing but what was ex- 
pressly revealed, they foresaw and admitted that 
many things deemed precious and important by the 
existing religious societies, must inevitably be ex- 
cluded."" 

A little later, Alexander Campbell, when pressed 
for reasons, said that he did not dare to be a party 
man because: 



•TBiehftrdson, B. M0moir$ of AUoMmder OirnnpUO, 1„ 848, 840. 
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1. CSirist had forbidden it 

2. No party would reoeive into communion all 
whom Ood would receive into heaven, that Ood 
loved his children more than he did man's creedB, 
and that the Bible was made for man, and not man 
for the Bible. Anticipating a question, he declared 
that he could not join a party and let those things 
alone, for: 

3. The man who pnnnoted the interests of a 
party stood next in guilt to the man who made it. 

4. All parties opposed reformation. ''They aU 
pray for it, but they will not work for it. None of 
them dare return to the original standard. I speak 
not against any denomination in particular, but 
against all. I speak not against any system of truth, 
but against all except the Bible. . . ." " 

About this time, Alexander Campbell formed 
the acquaintance of a Mr. John Brown, a wealthy 
farmer friend of his father. This rich agricul- 
turist became his father-in-law on March 12, 1811, 
when he married Margaret Brown. One evening, 
just before this marriage, Mr. Brown managed to 
start a debate on baptism between Alexander Gamp- 
bell and a traveling Baptist minister. The contro- 
versy waxed warm. The speakers compared the 
Christian and Jewish institutions. Campbell took 
up the cause of- pedobaptism with more than usual 
skill, but the direct Scripture quotations of his 
opponent baffled him; hence he took the position 



■BiehMrdMMi, B. M0mMr$ of AUoo€mdor (kmpbM, U 868, 864. 
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that infant baptism, like drenmrnmon in the early 
churchy ihoold be considered a matter of forbear- 
ance. The close communion Baptist Tigorously at- 
tacked this daim, and the talk was prolonged until 
near morning. Before separating, the debaters 
agreed to meet again in two weeks in order to con- 
tinue the discussion. The meeting todk place at the 
appointed time, but Campbell did not feel satisfied 
with the arguments which he had prepared; conse- 
quently he asked for a further adjournment. The 
debate was never renewed." 

Since Thomas Campbell soon came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to form an index>end- 
ent church because of the attitude the religious 
bodies had taken, the question was considered and 
agreed to at the next meeting of the Association. 
He then proposed that each person should be re- 
quired to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, ''What is the meritorious cause of a sinner's 
acceptance with Godf" Most answered satisfBkC- 
torily, but two did not; hence their admissicm was 
I>08tponed. Both later proved unworthy, and were 
denied admission. James Foster did not attend this 
meeting; therefore, when all assembled Saturday, 
May 4, 1811, for the purpose of organization, the 
question came up, ''Is James Foster a member, not 
having been present at the time the test question 
was propoundedf"^ Alexander Campbell, who 



'BieluurdMBL, B. M0moir$ of AUoMmder CmmpbM, I^ 854-868. 
^Ibid., I., 867. 
*» Jkid., I., 867. 
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was not conymeed that tiiere was autiLority for 
saeh a test, arose at onee and said: ^'Certainlj 
James Foster is a member, having been witii ns 
from the beginning, and his religions sentiments 
being perfectly well known to alL''* The test 
question, consequently, was not asked him nor any 
one else thereafter. 

At this meeting Thomas Campbell was appointed 
elder, Alexander Campbell was licensed to preach 
the Gospel, and f oar deacons were chosen. On the 
next day the church held its first communion ser- 
vice, and the newly licensed minister preached from 
John 6: 48, ''I am that bread of life." The speaker 
discussed the communion service, and the duties 
and joys of a Christian in celebrating the L6rd'8 
Supper. Some ci the members noticed, however, 
that Joseph Bryant and one or- two others who had 
given satisfactory answers to the test question did 
not commune. When the first was asked for a 
reason, he replied that he did not consider himself 
authorized to jpartake, because he had never been 
baptized. This proved to be the case with the 
other two members — ^Margaret E\dlerton, whose 
father had been a Baptist, and Abraham Altars, 
whose father had been a deist. The question of 
baptism thus assumed a new and more practical 
aspect.^ 

The elder Campbell had serious scruples about 
baptizing those. who had already been recognized 

'Rieh»rdion, B. Mtm&irt of AUcotmdmr Oampb^ 1., 867. 
«/Wd., I., 867-872. 
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as memben of the church, but he had no objectionB 
to baptidng the three mentioned above, for not one 
of them had received baptism in any of its so-called 
forms. Neither did he appear to have any doubt 
in regard to immersion, for he at once agreed with 
Joseph Bryant that it alone was baptism. He said: 
''Water is water; and earth is earth. We certainly 
could not call a person buried in earth if only a little 
dust were sprinkled on him."** Without hesita- 
tion, therefore, he consented to perform the cere- 
mony, which occurred July 4, 1811, in a deep pool 
of Buffalo Creek, about two miles above the mouth 
of Brush Bun, on the farm of David Bryant. The 
pool here was narrow, but the water came up to 
the shoulders of the candidates. Cumpbell stood 
on a root that projected over the edge of the pool, 
bent down the heads of the candidates until they 
were completely covered, and at the same time re- 
peated the baptismal' formula. James Foster did 
not entiifely approve this method. Neither did he 
think it fitting that one not scripturally baptized 
should immerse others. Nevertheless, Thomas 
Campbell, who had been the first to introduce the 
reformatory movement, became the first to intro- 
duce immersion,*" which soon became a distinguish- 
ing mark in the advance of that movement.** 



^Richardson, B. Me/noin of Alexander OampheU, I., 872. 

^ Barton W, Stone, about 1804, had attempted to eonyince Robert 
MarthaU that i^obaptiem was right, bnt had himself been oonrerted 
to "believer's immersion" (Bogers, J. B. Th4 C7an« Bidff* M^^Hng 
Hou$e, Avtohioffraphif, 182, 188). 

^Richardson, B. M&moira of AUcumd^r OamphoU, 1^ 872, 878. 
Affairs were not entirely smooth for the new chnreh at Brush Kun. 
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The question of infant baptism, so frequently 
mentioned, had not been as carefully considered bj 
Alexander Campbell as it should have been. True, 
while discussing the Declaration and Address with 
his father, he had asked if infant baptism would 
not have to be given up. The inquiry had perhaps 
been suggested by a conversation with a Mr. Biddle 
of the Presbyterian. Union church. The latter had 
said of the Declaration and Address: ''Sir, these 
words, however plausible in appearance, are not 
sound. For if you follow these out, you must be- 
come a Baptist." "Why, sir," replied Campbell, 
*'is there in the Scriptures no express precept, nor 
precedent for infant baptism t" "Not one, sir," 
was the answer.' Campbell was mortified because 
he could not find such a reference. He immediately 
ordered from Andrew Munro, the principal book 
seller of Canonsburg, all the treatises he had in 
favor of infant baptism. He asked for no books on 
the other side, for at that time he knew little of the 
Baptists and regarded them as ignorant and unedu- 
cated. He, of course, had often read John Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress, but he had not yet learned 
that Bunyan was a Baptist. He took the question 

'^ Biehardson, B. Memoira of Aleaoand&r OamphM, I., 250. 

Many who had been identified with Uie Christian Association became 
indifferent. Others who still sympathized with the moyement hesitated 
abont entering into a church relation. Many, on account of distanea 
and othef obstacles, were unable to attend the meetings. Because of 
these hindrances the church could count on only about thir^ regular 
members, who met by turns at the Crossroads and Brush Bun. Com- 
mon ties and oppositioii, however, threw these members into eloaer 
mationship and ga^e them greater leal than usuaL • 
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up with hiB father, but the latter replied: ''We 
make our appeal to the law, and to the testimony. 
Whatever is not found therein we must of course 
abandon."^ 

In spite of reading only P»dobaptist authori- 
ties, however, with his prejudices in favor of infant 
baptism, the conviction grew stronger that such 
baptism was entirely a human invention. He cast 
his books aside, and turned to his Greek New Testa- 
ment, but this only made the matter worse. Again 
he went to his father, and found himself willing to 
admit that there were neither ''express terms'' nor 
"precedent" to authorize the practice. Neverthe- 
less, he declared: 

"As fob* thoM who are already membeni of the Ghuroh 
and participaata of the Lord's Sapper, I can see no pro- 
priety, even if the seriptoral evidenee for infant baptism be 
found deficient, in their nnehnrehing or paganizing them- 
selves, or in putting off Christ, merely for the sake of mak- 
ing a new profession; thus going out of the Church merdy 
for the sake of coming in again. "^ 

Because of his father's wishes, however, ^ he 
seemed willing to concede only that they ought not 
to teach or practice infant baptism without Biblical 
authority, and that they should preach and prac- 
tice apostolic baptism for all who made the first 
profession of their faith."* The question thus re- 
mained in abeyance for a while, but on Mardi 13, 

^•BiclutfdMm, B. Kawoirt 0/ AUaotmdm' Ommtf i hM, L, «gl. 
«JMd., I^ 251. 
M/Md., I., 261-aS8. 
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1812, Alexander Campbtil'g first ehild— Jane— was 
bom. Since the mother and her father were still 
members of the Presbyterian Church, the question 
of infant baptism became of more immediate im- 
portance to the Campbells. 

The matter widened in scope also. The earlier 
attitude of both father and son has probably been 
saffidentl^ indicated, but another instance will be 
given. Alexander Campbell had preached on texts 
dealing with baptism on February 3, 1810, May 19, 
1811, and on June 5, 1811. On the latter occasion, 
he had distinctly rettiarked: ^'As I am sure it is 
imscriptural to make this matter a term of com- 
munion, I let it slip. I wish to think and let think 
on these matters." *" Many members of his church, 
howeyer, began to think that too little attention 
was given to baptism,, and he gradually came to the 
same conclusion himself. He studied his Bible care- 
fully, and searched out critically in the original 
Greek the meaning of the words rendered ''bap- 
tism" and ''baptize." The question with him was 
no longer, "May we safely reject infant baptism 
as a human inventionf" but, "May we omit be- 
liever's hapiism, which all admit to be divinely com- 
mandedt"" He finally decided that the rite of 
sprinkling, to ^vdiich he had involuntarily sub- 
mitted as a youth, was entirely unauthorized, and 
that he, therefore, was an unbaptized person and 
could not preach baptism to others. 

■"RtduurdMni, H. Mtmofn of AUmondor OmtphsO, I^ 802. 
"iWd., I^ 804. 
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Having reached this condxudon, Alexander 
Campbell immediately determined to submit to the 
rite. He went to Matthias Luce, a Baptist minister 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance. liuce 
lived on the other side of his father's farm; hence 
the son stopped off for a brief visit with his father. 
His sister, Dorothea, took him aside, told him that 
she was not satisfied with her baptism, and asked 
him to take the matter up with her father. Con- 
trary to expectation, Thomas Campbell offered no 
particular objecticm. He merely asked Alexander 
to get Mr. Luce to call with him on his way down. 
After some difficulty the Baptist minister was in- 
duced to perform the ceremony after the New Tech 
tament pattern (as interpreted by Alexander Camp- 
bell), and thus without a call for religious experi-' 
ences. On June 12, 1812, the intention having been 
publicly announced, the baptismal ceremony was 
performed at the same place where the first three 
baptisms had been made. Seven perscms were im- 
mersed — ^Alexander Campbell and his wife, Thomas 
Campbell, his wife and daughter Dorothea, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hanen." 

tt Biehardaon, B. Umwira of AUmmder OamphM, I., 894-808; 
MHUmnUU HaHfinger, II., 406. Thomaa CumpbeU deliTered » lone 
discourse in which he Admitted that he had been led to overlook tli» 
importance of baptism in his effort to attain Christian unitf upon the 
Bible alone. Alexander Campbel fcdlowed with an extended defence 
of their whole i^ooeedings. The ceremony lasted seren hours. Josepli 
Bryant left Just before it began in order to attend a muster of yolun- 
Uf^n for the war against Great Britain, which it was reported Con- 
gress had declared June 4, 1812, two weeks earlier than the actual 
d daration. Neyertheles4« he returned in time to hear an hour's 
*^rpaching and see the baptisms. 
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The importance of this baptismal service is hard 
to oyerestimate. It reversed the position of father 
and son. Up to June 12, 1812, the father had been 
the leader. He had penned the Declaration and 
Address, to whose principles the son had given 
allegiance; he had led in the organization of Brush 
Bun church. The son, however, was the first to 
recognize the place of baptism, and from that time 
became the real leader. He was the right man in 
the right place. The great mission of the father 
had ended; he had propounded and developed the 
true basis of union; he had overcome obstacles that 
thousands of others would have fallen before, but 
he found it difficult to advance beyond the general 
principles laid down in the Declaration and Ad- 
dress. His son, however, blessed with youth, deci- 
sion, untrammeled views, and a conscientious mental 
indei>endence inherited largely from his Huguenot 
mother, assumed the leadership and pushed the 
''Beformation" to success. He became the master 
spirit; to him all eyes were turned. He believed 
that God called him to lead; his conscience drove 
hinn irresistibly forward. On neither side, though, 
was there the least rivalry. Each ^Ued fully his 
assigned place; each co-operated heartily, sympa- 
thetically, and lovingly with the other. 

At the next meeting of the Brush Run Church, 
the Lord's Day following the baptism, thirteen 
others requested immersion, one of them, James 
Foster, and were baptized by Thomas Campbell. 
Others requested immersion from time \o time, 
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among the number, C^eral Acheson."* Still an- 
other result of these early baptisms was the closer 
connection with the Baptists. Since Brush Sun 
became a church of immersed belieyers, it soon 
entered the Bedstone Baptist Association, and be- 
came with its leader Baptist." 



«*Bieh«rdMii, B. Mmmofn of AUmmd^r OmmpbOL, U 401-408. 
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RELATIONS TO OTHER REUGIOUS 
BODIES-BAPTISTS 

AS intimated in the previoiis chapter, the agree- 
ment on the method of baptiim brought the 
followers of the Gampbetla and the Baptists into 
closer eontact. These two leaders began to form 
acquaintances among the latter, whom they liked 
far better than their ministers.^ Concerning the 
preachers in the Bed Stone Association, Alexander 
Campbell said some very bitter things, as: 

"Th67 ^^^^"^ little men in a big office. The office did 
not fit them. The^ had a wrong idea, too, of what wai 
wanting. They seemed to think that a change of apparel — 
a black coat instead of a drab — a broad rim on their hat 
instead of a narrow one— a prolongation of the face and a 
fietitions graTity — a longer and more emphatic pronnnda- 
tion of certain words, rather than scriptural knowledge, 
hmnility, spiritoality, zeal and Christian affection, with great 
devotion and great philanthropy, were the grand desid- 
etata.*'* 

Later he remarked: **Th^ had bnt one, two, or, 
at the most, tiiree sermons, arid these were either 

*GatM, Enwtt. ThsBart^ ROa^lcn mnd StpmvHon of Bapti§t9 
tmd DitcipUt, 10. 

'Riehaxdflon, B. Mtmofn of AJUaMmdmr Oami^M, U 4Z9, 
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delivered in one uniform style and order, or minced 
down into one medley by way of variety."* With 
regard to the people, he declared: 

<<I confen, however, that I wai better pleaaed with the 
Baptist people than with any other commimitj. They read 
the Bible, and eeemed to care for little else in religion than 
'conversion' and 'Bible doctrine.' They often sent for us 
and pressed us to preach for them. We visited some of 
their churches, and, on acquaintance liked the people more 
and the preachers less."* 

Campbell believed, however, that because of edu- 
cation and training he might be prejudiced against 
the Baptist clergy; hence he visited their associa- 
tion at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, in the fall of 
1812. He was disgusted, and declined, with one ex- 
ception, all invitations to preach. He returned 
home determined never to visit another association, 
but he soon learned that the Baptists themselves 
regarded the preachelns of that association as worse 
than ordinary, and their discourses as unedifying. 
Since they continued to urge him to come to their 
churches and preach for them, he often visited their 
congregations within a sixty-mile radius. All of 
these churches urged the Reformers to join the Red 
Stone Association. In the fall of 1813, Campbell 
accordingly laid the matter before his church, 
which, after much discussion, decided to make over- 
tures to the association, and to write out in full 
their sentiments, wishes and determinations on that 



* Bichardaon, B. JCMitolrf of Al$sand0r Oofm/pb^, I., 480. 
*iMd., I.. 440. 
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subject. Tills document* revealed their remon- 
strances against human creeds, but expressed a 
willingness to co-operate or unite with the Bed 
Stone Association, provided **no terms of union or 
communion, other than the Holy Scriptures, should 
be required" • The proposition was discussed at the 
association, and a considerable majority was given 
in favor of the reception of the Brush Bun Church. 
Nevertheless, there was a determined minority op- 
posed to this resolution : Elder Pritchard of Cross 
Creek, Virginia; Elder Brownfield of Uniontown, 
Pennf^lvania; Elder Stone of Ohio;' and the latter 's 
son, Elder Stone of the Monongahela region. These 
men apparently confederated against CampbeU and 
his followers, but for two or three years their 
efforts accomplished little.' 

Not long after the Brush Bun Church had 
joined the Bed Stone Association, Thomas Camp- 
bell moved about ninety miles west, near Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. He was accompanied by Joseph 
Bryant, who had married his oldest daughter, 
Dorothea, and by John Chapman, who had married 
his second daughter, Nancy. His sons-in-law as- 
sisted him in the management of the farm, and of 
a flourishing seminary which he opened. Alexander 
Campbell remained at Mr. Brown's, and with the 
help of James Foster cared for the Brush Bun 



*OampbeU did not preseirre » copy, and tha elark of the Ano- 
dUittoiii UUif refused him one. 

•MiOennka Hmrbingsr, II.. 811. 

vRiohardMm, B. M&m&irt of Almtrndm' OampUa, I., 441. 
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Church. Quite a number of people came into this 
congregation, among them being Gampbelt's father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. Many lived too far awaj 
to attend regularly, however, and removals were 
frequent. Infected scmiewhat bj the prevailmg 
spirit of migration, the members of the church 
began to consider seriously the question of remov- 
ing in a body to a more suitable place. Accord- 
ingly, a meeting was called, April 13, 1814, to con- 
sider the matter. The following reasons were urged 
for removal: 

L The scattered condition of membership, which 
prevented reg^ularity of attendance. 

2. Opposition from other religious bodies., 

3. The difficulty of securing good schools and 
teachers for their children. 

4. The hard labor required in order to support 
their families. 

The meeting decided that a removal, was desir- 
able, and concluded that the best situation would 
be near a flourishing town, but not more than two 
hundred miles west, for they did not want to get 
too near the Indian border. Such a location, they 
thought, would give them better opx>ortunities of 
usefulness and furnish work for the artisans, while 
the remainder, who were farmers, could secure land 
in the vicinity. Then, too, all could enjoy the 
privilege of good schools for their children. A com- 
mittee of G^rge Archer, Richard McConnel, Abra- 
ham Altars, John Gockens, and Alexander Camp- 
bell was apx>ointed to explore and report on a 
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I 

suitable location. After having viaited a large part 
of Ohio, the committee decided in favor of Zanes- 
ville/ Betoming, thej submitted an elaborate 
written report to the church, aild on June 8, 1814, 
the congregation decided unanimously that the re- 
port be accepted and that the removal should take 
place as soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be made.' 

Alexander Campbell favored this plan, but his 
father-in-law, for. whose judgment he entertained 
great respect, had little SQnaoLpathy for th^ project. 
Moreover, Mr. Brown did not want his son-in-law 
and daughter to move so far away. Then, too, he 
wanted to retire from the farm and take up an 
easier mode of life. Accordingly, he gave Camp- 
bell a deed in fee simple to his fine farm.^ A9 a 
result the latter felt compelled to remain whare he 
was, and the others, unwilling to go without him, 
decided to stay also. Campbell threw hiihself into 
farm work with a will, and soon won the respect 
of the farmers of the . vicinity . His ability as a 
practical and intelligent farmer thus helped lessen 
the prejudices of the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
who were strong in that neighborhood. Baised to 
a position of independence, he put his farm into 
good repair; made such changes. as would allow him 

. 'ZftneiTlDe ham ons of the oldMt snd ttrongMt drarchM amoaxg 
tha BiMiplM of Ghrlet. 

•RieliArdMm, B. Ummofn of AUmandor OamphOl, I., 458-461. 

^Ifr. Brovn moTed to OhftrlMtowa, wh«r» he entered the groo&rr 
bnciaeMk He became » memher of the Baptist Ohureh at ^roM Boads, 
ttoree Bdlea abofve Ohazleetown. 
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to be awaj from home ; and, during the rest of 1814 
and 1815, carried on his ministerial labors wit|i 
renewed zeal." 

During the period while Alexander Campbell 
was very busy on the farm, his father was working 
equally J^ard in his seminary at Cambridge. Near 
the close of 1815, however, a letter came to the 
latter from (General Acheson urging the elder 
Campbell to come to Washington to be with his 
brother, who had been attacked by a serious iUness 
accompanied by a mental disturbance. Acheson 
thought that the presence of an old friend might 
aid in soothing his brother. The elder Campbell 
left his school in charge of assistants, and went at 
once to Washington. While there, he heard of a 
favorable opportunity for a school in Pittsburg, 
and a better chance for religious usefulness than 
he had found at Cambridge, where prejudices, 
worldliness, and gayety gave little promise for the 
success of religious reformation. A flourishing 
school was opened in Pittsburg. Joseph Bryant 
helped for some time in this work, and Campbell's 
other son-in-law, John Chapman, opened another 
school in the suburbs. The latter, however, soon 
returned to Washington County, where he had 
inherited a fine farm."* 

Late in November, 1815, about the time his 
father left Cambridge, Alexander Campbell pro- 
posed to the few members of the church living in 



u Bichardson, B. Mmnain of AXMumOer OampbOL, I., 461, 462. 
"TMcl., I., 468. 
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Wellsburg that a building be erected there, for the 
town had no public place of worship, and all meet- 
ings were held in the courthouse. Moreover, he 
offered to give three or four months' time for solic- 
iting part of the needed funds. Since the proposi- 
tion was received with favor, he left home Decem- 
ber 12, 1815, and reached Pittsburg two days later. 
Here he spent the evening with his father at the 
home of Mr. Richardson, who became the first con- 
tributor to the fund bj a twenty dollar gift On 
the next day, December 15, he took the stage for 
Philadelphia. In traversing this route, upon his 
first arrival in the country six years before, he had 
noticed particularly the beauty of the country and 
the fine views from the mountains. They were not 
unnoticed now, but the quality of the lands, the 
farm improvements, the houses and bams, the 
flourishing, villages, and the vast mineral resources 
were the chief objects of his attention. He was 
particularly pleased with the fine farms and build- ^ 
ings, the rich groves of locusts, and the fertility of 
the land in Lancaster County. He was proud of 
the country of his adoption.** On December 28, 
1815, he wrote to his uncle Archibald Campbell at 
Newry: 

"I cazmot speak too highly of the advantages that the 
people in this eountiy enjoy in being deliyered from a proud 

>*Th<mirh he took Uttle interest in polities, he had, in 1811, taken 
the neoe8sar7 steps to seenre nfttoralixation, and at the end of the 
two year period then required had become a oitixen (Bichardson, B. 
UMMirt of AleeBtmdor OamphM, I., 464, 465). 
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and lordlj mristoormcy; and hare it beeomeg ymj 9tmj to 
trftoe the common national erilf of all European eoimtrief 
to their proper aouree, and ehieflj to the firat germ of 
oppreeaion, of eivil and religiona ^rranny. I hare had my 
horae ehod by a legiilatOT, mj horae laddled^ my boota 
eleanedy my itirrap held by a aenator. Here ia no nobility 
bat Tirtne; here there la no aaoendanee aare that of genioiy 
Tirtne and knowledge. The farmer here ia lord of the aotl, 
and the moat independent man on earth. ... No eonaidera- 
tion that I can eoneelTe of, would indnee me to exchange 
all that I enjoy in thia eonntry, cJimatfti aoil and goyem- 
menty for any ntaadon whieh your country can afford. I 
would not exchange the honor and j^yilege of being an 
American citiaen for the poaition of your king."^ 

Wliile in Philadelphia on this miadon to raise 
fonds for a meeting hoose in Wellabarg, formerly 
known as Charlestown, Campbell was invited bj a 
Baptist preacher to fill his pulpit. The sermon, 
however, was so different in matter and style from 
the usual sermons that the congregation was 
wakened by the novelty, and the regular minister 
did not know how to regard the discourse and 
awakening. When he met Mr. Campbell the next 
day, he voiced his dissatisfaction. His visitor 
thereupon suggested that possibly he did not fully 
understand the sermon, for the time had been- too 
short for a dear and full discussion of the^ ques- 
tions conddered. The Baptist minister at once 
requested him to make another appointment. The 
second discourse presented still more strongly the 
truths of the GkMspel as interpreted by the speaker. 



**Rfali>TdKW, B. M0moin nf AJtamd^ OmmgiUa, I^ 466, 466. 
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The hoet was so offended that he did not giye his 
coD^^regation anothw chance to hear the visiting 
clergynum, although many of them desired it. 

Chi leaving Philadelphia, Campbell went to 
Trenton and other towna in New Jeneiy, to New 
Tork, and to Washington City.'" The eastern trip 
brought in about $1,000 f or tiie building at Wells- 
burg." With this amount and the aid received in 
Gharlestown and naghborhood ^ lot was purchased 
at the upper end of the main street, and a good 
bfi^ church with the usual high pulpit was erected. 
The building of this meeting house gave great 
offence to Elder Pritchard, minister of the Cross 
Greek Baptist Gliurch three miles above. He was 
one of the men who had already shown his hostility 
to the Campbells, and he now seemed to beUeve 
ih&t the erection of this church was meant to 
weaken his influence and lessen his congregation.'' 

This bigotry and petty personal jealousy became 
marked at the meeting of the Association at Cross 
Creek, August 30, 1816. Alexander Campbell rec- 
ognized the feding; hence he remarked to his wife, 
^'I do not think they wUl let me preach at this 
Association at all." ** Some of the ministers, never- 
theless, were favorable, and the people w6re so 
anxious to hear him that on Saturday he was nomi- 
nated with others to preach the following day. 



» Biehardsoa, B. Mmnotn of AUmmdmr OamphM, 1^ 407, 408. 
^MiOeiUiika Sarbinff9r, U., 400. 

ivBieliftrdMm, B. Kmmoin of AUcBondor OampbtU, U 409. 
«/WdL, I.. 470. 
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Elder Pritchard now interfered, saTing that he 
thought they ought to conform to the rule adopted 
in Maryland, which gave the church where the 
association met the privilege of selecting the speak- 
ers for the Lord's Day, and that those should be 
chosen among the ministers who came from a dis- 
tance. He continued: ''This place is near Mr. 
Campbell's home, and the people can hear him at 
any time.'"* Consequently the name of Elder 
Stone was substituted for that of Campbell, and 
the latter returned to Charlestown in the evening, 
with the belief that the matter was definitely set- 
tled. On the next morning, however, one of the 
best of the Baptist preachers, David Phillips of 
Peters Creek, came to Campbell, and said that he 
had been asked by a large number of people to in- 
sist that Mr. Campbell preach. The latter replied 
that he had no objections to preaching, but that he 
would not violate the rule of the association. Phil- 
lips left disappointed, but soon returned to say that 
Elder Stone was sick, and to urge Campbell to take 
his place. The latter consented, provided Elder 
Pritdiard would extend the invitation. When the 
young minister rode up to Cross Creek^ the first 
person he met at the bridge was Pritchard, who 
said: **I have taken the very earliest opportunity 
to see you in order to say that you must preach 
to-day."" After learning that Pritchard had 
talked with Phillix>s, Campbell consented, and de- 



» BichATdson, B. Memoirt of AUccandmr Oamphm, I., 470. 
" IMd., I.. 471. 
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livered the 8ec<md 8enii0ii with Bamata 8; 3 as a 
text: ''For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, Qod sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinfol flesh, and for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh." 

Since the Sermon on the Law is considered hy 
many to mark the beginning of the separate inde- 
pendent movement for union, as it marks the begin- 
ning of the separation from the Baptists,"" it should 
be considered somewhat in detaiL Campbell's 
method was: 

1. Determine what ideas were attached to the 
phrase ''the law" in the text and in other parts of 
the Bible. 

2. Show what the law could not do. 

3. Explain why the law failed to accomplish 
these objects. 

4. Illustrate how Qod remedied the defects of 
the law. 

5. Draw accurate and reasonable conclusions." 
He pointed out that the law included the whole 

Mosaic dispensation, but he was careful to declare: 

''There are two principles, commandmenta or lawa tliat 
are. never included in our observations concerning the law 
of Moses, nor are they ever, in Holy Writ, called the law of 
Moses : These are, * Thou shalt love the Lord thy (Jod with aJl 
thy heart, soul, mind and strength; and thy neighbor aj 
thyself.' These our Great Prophet teaches us are the basis 
oi the law of Moses and of the prophets. 'On these two 

'"MiOmynM SarMnff^, IL, 400. 

■Tonng, 0. A. HiHorteal DoeumenU, 224, 226. 
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eommandiiMntt hang all the law and the im»phett.' Indeed 
tbe fittnai law and all Jewiah lawa are but modiAeattons of 
theoi. Theie are of nnhreraal and iminntaMe obligation.''" 

He deelared that the law eould not do the fol-' 
lowing thing! : 

1. Give righteooanegB and life. 

2. Show the malignity of sin. 

8, Be a suitable role of life to mankind in this 
imperfect state."* 

He then went on to show that the law was given 
to the Jewish nation alone, and that Qod remedied 
all its defects with the Ckwpel hy sending His Son. 
He drew the following conclusions from his dis- 
coarse: 

''let. From idiat has been said, it foHowa that there 
is an essential diif erenee between law and gospel — the Old 
Testament and the Newt No two words are more distinct 
in their signification than law and gaapeL Thej are contra- 
distinguished under Tarious names in the New Testament. 
The law is denominated 'the letter', 'the ministration of 
oondcfmnation', 'the ministration of death', 'the Old Testa- 
ment or Corenant', and 'Moses.' The gospel is denominated 
'the Spirit', 'the ministration of righteousness', 'the New 
Testament, or Corenant,' 'the law of libertjr and Christ.' 
In respect of existence or duration, the former is denomi* 
nated 'that which is done away'— the latter, 'that which 
remaineth' — the former was faulty, the latter faultless — the 
former demanded, this bestows righteousness — that gendered 
bondage, this liberty — ^that begat bond-slaTei^ this freemen — 
the former spake on this wise, 'l%is do and thou shalt 
liveV-this sajs, 'Say not -what ye shall, do; the word is 



•RiehardMn, B. Mmmotn of AUeotmO^ OmmpbOL, L, 4TS. 
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nigh thee (that gives life), the word of faith which we 
preach: if thou believe in thine heart the gospel, thou shalt 
be saved, l^e former waxed old,, is abolished, and vanished 
away — ^the latter remains, lives, and is everlasting.' "* 

"2d. In the second place, we learn from what has been 
said, that 'there is no condfimnation to them which are in 
Chriat Jesus.' The premises from which the Apostle drew 
this conclusion are the same with those stated to 70U in this 
discourse. 'Sin', sajs the Apostle, 'shall not have dominion 
ov^ 70U; for 70U are not under the law, but under grace.' 
In the 6th and 7th chapters to the Bomans, the Apostle 
taught them that 'they were not under the law' — that 'they 
were freed from it' — ^'dead to it' — ^'delivered from it.' In 
the 8th chapter, 1st verse, he draws the above condu- 



"3d. In the third place, we conclude from the above 
premises, that there is no necessity for preaching the law 
in order to prepare men for receiving the gospeL"* 

"4th. A fourth concliudon which is deducible from the 
above premises is, that all arguments and motives, drawn 
from the law or Old Testament, to urge the disciples of 
Christ to baptize their infants; to observe holy days or 
religious fasts as preparatory to the observance of the 
Lord's Supper; to sanctify the seventh day; to enter into 
national covenants; to establish any form of religion by 
civil law; and all reasons and motives borrowed from the 
Jewish law, to excite the disciples of Christ to a compliance 
with or an imitation of Jewish customs, are inconclusive, 
repugnant to Christianity ,and fall ineffectual to the ground; 
not being enjoined or countenanced by the authority of 
Jesns Christ."* 

"5th. In the last place, we are taught from all that has 
been said, to venerate in the. highest degree the Lord Jesus 



'•TmiAf, 0. JL HiaUrieal Doornnentt, 260-2JM. 
»JhUL, 268. 

■IMd., 27*. 
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Ohriit; to receive Him af the Great Prophet, of whom Moses 
in the law, and all the prophets did write.' To receive him 
as the Lord our righteousness^ and to pay punctilious regard 
to all his precepts and ordinances.'" 

In sommaryy Campbell mamtained that the 
Christian was not under the law, but under grace, 
that the old covenant, which was one of circum- 
cision and works, had been abrogated, and conse- 
quently was not binding upon Christians, and that 
when Christ sent out his apostles to preach, he told 
them to preach the GkNspel, and not the law, as a 
means to conversion. 

Even before the sermon had been completed, 
Pritchard and other hostile ministers saw its drift. 
They accordingly used every possible means to show 
their dissatisfaction. When a lady in the audience 
fainted, Pritchard went to the stand and called out 
some of the preachers. He also created a disturb- 
ance in the congregation. After the commotion had 
subsided, however, Campbell speedily regained the 
attention of the audience, which he held to the 
close. At the intermission, Pritchard called out 
Elders Estep, Wheeler, and others, and said: ''This 
will never do. This is not our doctrine. We can 
not let this pass without a public protest from the 
Association,"" but Estep replied: "That would 
create too much excitement, and would injure us 



*> Young, 0. ▲. SiHorieal DocwnenU, 279. Campbell had 
ftdoi»ted these yiews of the two coyenantt m earlj as 1812 (Gates, Br> 
rett. Early Rotation wnd S0partaion of Baptittt and DiteipUf, 28). 

*> Biehardson, B. Memoirt of Alocumdor OamphoU, L, 472. 
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more than Mr. Campbell. It is better to let it i>a8S 
and let the people jud^ for themselves. '"" The 
advice of the latter prevailed. False reports, never- 
theless, were circulated, and Campbell consequently 
deemed it advisable to publish his sermon in 
pamphlet form. This address, everything consid- 
ered, was perhaps the most widely influential of all 
that Alexander Campbell ever preached." 

The principal differences between the Campbells 
and the Baptists were: . 

1. Baptism. The Campbells, as previously men- 
tioned, insisted on baptism for the remission of sins 
upon a confession of faith that Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of God. The Baptists always in- 
sisted upon an examination and the relation of a 
Christian experience before baptism. 

2. Lord's Supper. The Brush Run Church cel- 
ebrated the Lord's Supper every Sunday, whereas 
the Baptist churches celebrated it only monthly or 
quarterly. 

3. Dispensafions. Baptists regarded all parts of 
the Bible as equally authoritative and binding. 
Nevertheless, at the time of his admission to the 
Bed Stone Association, Alexander Campbell held 
the intolerable heresy (to a Baptist) that the Chris- 
tians were not under the Old Testament, but the 
New; not under Moses, but under Christ; not under 
law, but under grace. 

ttRieliardMii, B. M0moir9 of Alsmmd0r OmHpUO, I., 472. 
"JHI., I., 472. 
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4. Ordination. Campbell's Tiewi of ordinatioii 
were very looee to the Baptist way of thinking, and 
his opinion of an ordained minister's authority was 
▼ery low. He did not consider ordination essen- 
tial, and he had exercised the ministerial functions 
more than a year before he was himself ordained. 
This offended the Baptists as it had earlier offended 
the Presbyterians. 

5. Conversion. The Baptists held to the doc- 
trine of human inability, or the helplessness of the 
will in conversion. Th^ taught that the irresistible 
Holy Spirit worked faith in the heart by an act of 
divine power or regenerating grace. The Campbells 
taught that faith was the heartfelt belief that Jesus 
was the Christy the Son of Gk>d, and grew out of 

ythe hearing or receiving of testimony to that fact 
Th^ believed that the Holy Spirit played no i>art 
in conversion save through the written Word." 

In 1817, the year after the delivery of the 
famous Sermon on ihe Law, Thomas Campbell vis- 
ited Cambridge, Ohio, and later moved to Ken- 
tucky, thus leaving to his son the entire advocacy 
of the new movement in western Pennsylvania, 
w^tem Virginia, and eastern Ohio.** The following 
year, the latter issued his first challenge to debate 
religious differences, but the man challenged, Mr. 
Finlay, a Union Presbyterian minister, refused. 
During the same year, Campbell opened Buffalo 



DitelpUt, 81-86. 
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Seminaiy in his awn homey where he boarded the 
entrants. In 1819, he met Walter Seott, and the 
same year his father returned from Eentad^ to 
help in Buffalo Seminary. The elder Campbell also 
assumed pastoral care of the Brush Bun Ghnreh." 
Even though many of the Baptists were strongly 
opiMMed to Alexander CampbeU, th^ recognized 
bis ability, and some of them requested his services 
in defence of baptism. In 1819, John Birch, a Bap- 
tist preacher at Flat Bock, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
had baptized a large number of converts. This 
success led John Walker, a minister of the Secession 
Church at Mt. Pleasant, to preach sermons in favor 
of infant baptism. Birch attended on one of these 
occasions, and at the close questioned some state- 
ments made. This led to a challenge by Walker to 
Birch, or any other Baptist minister of good stand- 
ing whom he might designate, to debate the ques- 
tion of baptism. . Birch picked Alexander Camp- 
bell, but the latter hesitated, largely because of 
deference to his father's opinion, and not through 
disinclination, for as a boy he had delighted in 
debating. The following letter to him, the third on 
the subject, was dated March 27, 1820: 

''Dear Brother: I osuse more undertake to addrees yon 
by letter; as we are oomnugided not to weary in well doing, 
I am disposed to persevere. I am eoming tliis third time 
unto yon. I eannot persuade myself that you will refuse 
to attend to the dispute with Mr. Walker; therefore I do 
not feel disposed to eomplain because you have sent me no 
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aitfwer. True^ I have expected an answer ngnifying your 
acceptance of tlie same. I am as yet diBappointed, but am 
not offended nor diBCOoraged. I can truly bbj that it is the 
unanimoui wi«h of all the church to which I belong that you 
should be the dieputant. It is Brother Nathaniel Skinner's 
desire; it is the wish of all the brethren with whom I have 
conversed that you should be the man. You will, I hope, 
send me an answer by Brother Jeese Martin, who has prom- 
ised to bear this unto you. Come, brother; come over into 
Macedonia and help us. 

Yours, in the best of bonds, 

John Birch."* 

Alexander Campbell debated the question at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, June 19, 20, 1820; he was so 
pleased with the outcome that in concluding he 
gave the following general invitation: 

"I this day publish to all present that I feel disposed to 
meet any Paedobaptist minister of any denomination, of good 
standing in his party, and I engage to prove in a debate 
with him, either vive voce or with the pen, that infant 
sprinkling is a human tradition and injurious to the well- 
being of society religious and politicaL"* 

The next year, July, 1821, Adamson BentiLey 
and Sidney Bigdon, two talented Baptist ministers, 
visited the young debater at his home, spending two 
days there. They embraced the doctrines of the 
''Reformation.'*" Bentley was a well known and 
popular minister of the Western Beserve. He had 
induced a number of preachers to hold yearly what 



•Bidiardton, B. M0moW§ of Altxtmder Ommph^ U^ 16, IS. 

"iWd., n., 29. 

•JfiUMMiial HarHngtr, n., 407. 
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were called ''ministers' meetings'' in order to study 
the, Scriptures, to promote their own personal re- 
ligions advancement, and to help each other by 
criticizing sermons. Bentley acted as secretary, and 
aided largely in making the meetings beneficial and 
interesting. The leaders agreed that the churches 
should unite to form an association; consequentiy, 
on August 30, 1827, the messengers appointed by 
the churches met and formed the ''Mahoning Bap- 
tist Association. '"* Bentl^ and Bigdon gave 
Campbell pressing invitations to visit the Associa- 
tioA and preach for them. Thus a way was opened 
for "reformation" in the Western Beserve. Gamp- 
bell said of these two men: 

''On partmg the next daj, Sidney Bigdon, with sU ap- 
parent candor, said, if he had within the last year taught 
and proi^nlgated from the pulpit one error, he had a then* 
sand. At that time he was the greiat orator of the Mahoning 
Association, thoo^ in authority with the people second 
always to Adamson Bentley. . • ."^ 

During the early twenties, Alexander Campbell 
visited Pittsburg occasionally, and, since he was 
connected with the Bed Stone Association, he 
preached to the Baptist Church there, then number- 
ing over a hundre4 members. In 1822, through his 
influence, Sidney Bigdon was persuaded to accept 
a call as its pastor. The new minister of the Pitta- 
burg Church i>ossessed great fluency of speech and 
a lively fancy which made him very popular as an 

-Blehardioii, B. Mmnoin 0/ Almtmdsr OampbeO, U^ 48, 44. 
^IhUi,, U^ 45. 
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ormtor. Sinoe he ■eemad faToraUe to the ''Beforma- 
tioiiy'' Campbell was anziona to introduce him to 
Walter Seott^ who wai atill giving weeklj lectures 
on the New Testament to the small church for 
which Mr. Forrester had preached. Cami>bell 
wanted a union between fliese churches, but both 
proved rather shy until 1824, for each preferred its 
own peculiarities.^ 

Because of the growth of the new doctrines, 
Campbell began to feel the need of a paper in 
order to direct better and to unify teaching and 
preaching; hence on July 4, 1823, he published the 
first number of the Christian Baptist, a monthly 
magarine. The radical tone of this paper increased 
the opposition of the Baptists. Some of them had 
been very busy ever since Campbell's Sermon on 
the Law, seven years earlier, in working up a 
majority against him, so that th^ could expel him 
from the association, but the-4ime did not appear 
propitious until August^ 1823.* Campbell had been 
so busy with his duties at Buffalo Seminary that 
he had not taken time to visit the churches belong- 
ing to the association as much as customary. This 
opportunity had been used by his enemies to good 
advantage, and charges of heresy were freely circu- 
lated against him. Elders Brownfield, Pritchard, 
and the Stones were making every effort to exx>el 
him. They sent special men to all the dbiurches in 



^ BiohmrdMm, B. jr«moir* of AUtPondor OampboU, U^ 47, 48, M. 
«G«toi, BR«tt. Sttd^ JBcloMon mU So p mn M om •/ BapH§U tmd 
DiBolpU0, 86, 80. 
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the association, and persuaded many to appoint as 
messengers to the next meeting persons who were 
oppofEied to CampbelL The latter knew of these 
plans, and because he was about to enter into a 
debate on baptism with a Mr. W. L. MacCalla, a 
Presbyterian minister of Washington, Kentud^, he 
thought it best to evade the denominational dis- 
credit intended by his enemies, or perhaps stop the 
discussion altogether. Since he had been frequently 
urged by Adamson Bentley to leave the Bed Stone 
Association and join the Mahoning, and since sev- 
eral members of the Brush Bun Church lived in 
Wellsburg and vicinity, he decided to form a sepa- 
rate congregation, in which he would place his 
membership and which could unite with the Maho- 
ning Association. He then tcld the Brush Bun 
Church that, for special reasons which it was not 
yet prudent to mention, he wanted letters of dis- 
missal for himself and some thirty other members 
in order to form a church in Wellsburg. Because 
of Campbell's unquestioned good judgment the re- 
-quest was at once granted, and the second church 
of the ''Beformation" was immediately formed in 
Wellsburg. 

The old diiurch at Brush Bun appointed Thomas 
Campbell and two others as messengers to Bed 
Stone. Alexander Campbell went as a spectator. 
Whm the letter was read, much surprise was ex- 
pressed because he was not named as a messenger. 
On the ground of this omission, objection was made 
to a moticm to invite him to a seat. After he had 
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listened 8<Hne tiine in silence, he was asked to state 
why he was not a messenger from Brush Bun. He 
expressed regret that the association had lost so 
much time over such trifling matter, and declared 
that he would relieve^ them of all ftirther trouble 
on that score. The reason, he said, was because the 
church to which he then belonged was not c<m- 
nected with the Bed Stone Association. This check- 
mated his opponents, left him free to carry on his 
reforms in the association, and allowed him to go 
to his debate as the undoubted representative of the 
Baptists.' In relating this incident, Campbell said: 

''Never did huaten on Beeing the game unexpectedly 
escape from their toila at the moment when its capture was 
sure, glare upon each other a more mortifying disappoint- 
ment than that indicated by my pursuers at that instant, 
on hearing that I was out of their bailiwick, and conse- 
quently out of their juriiiiction. A solemn stillness ensued^, 
and, for a time, all parties seemed to have nothing to do."'* 

In 1824, the Wellsburg Church was received 
into the Mahoning Association, and during the 
same year Alexander Campbell spent three months 
in touring Kentucky, where he met John Smith* 

^Rich«rdioa, B. M^moin of AUeoander OampbeU, U^ 08-70. 

**iM<i., II., 70. 

^ At Flemingiburg, ^ntacky, thii eooentrie inreaelier heard Cunp' 
bell outline the fourth chapter of Qalatiang. After the congreiration 
was dismissed, Smith remarked to a fellow preacher named Yanghn: 

"Is it not hard, brother Billy, to ride twenty miles, as I have done, 
jnst to hear a man preach thirty minntesf" 

"Yon are mistaken, brother John; look at your watch. It has 
snrely been longer than that," was the reidy. 

Smith fonnd to his surprise that the discourse had taken up Just 
two hours and a half. Holding up his watch he declared: 
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and other leading Baptists. The next year he de- 
voted largdy to the Chrisiian Baptist, in which he 
began his series, '' Restoration of the Ancient Order 
of Things." In July, 1826, he visited eastern Vir- 
ginia and met the leading Baptist ministers. They 
refused to accept his reformatory views, and his 
standing thus became more precarious. He also 
made his third visit to Eentud^, this time foir his 
wife's health.' The same year, he published the 
George Campbell, Doddridge, and Macknight trans- 
lation of the New Testament, with notes and addi- 
tions. This he called The Living Oracles. In 
August, 1826, he attended the Mahoning Associa- 
tion at Lisbon, Ohio, accompanied by Walter Scott, 
who was elected evangelist of the Association. In 
January of the next year, Scott visited Campbell 
at his home, and they studied the Gospel together. 
In March, Scott began his evangelistic work at Lis- 
bon, Ohio, whete he preached baptism for the re- 



^MiOenwIal HarMnff^r, H., 407, 408. Kn. Campbdl died, Oe- 
tob«r 22. 1827. 

"I ha-re nvrmr been more deceived. Two hours of my lif e ftre gone, 
I know not how, though wide awake, too, all the time." 

Vaughn now referred to Smith's statement that he eould teU Oamp- 
bell't yiewB from one sermon, and asked: 

"Did 70U And out, brother John, whether he was a Oatrinist or 
an Arminiant" 

Smith repUed: 

"Ho. I know nothing about the man; but, be he saint or derU, 
he has thrown more light on that Epistfe, and on the whole Scrip- 
tures than I haye received in all the sermons that I have ever heard 
bef»e." 

Campbell and Smith journeyed and talked together, but the latter 
in spite of his admirati<m for OampbeU was not a blind foUower 
(WOliams, J. A. Life of Sldor John BmUh, 181, 182). 
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miflsioii of siii8. The Lisbon CSmrc^ abandoned the 
Philadelphia Confession of Faith and became the 
mother church of the '* Reformation" in Ohio.' 

The spread of the new movement in Ohio is 
interesting. In 1828, Adamson Bentle7 went to 
Braceville, with Jacob Osborne, to hold a meeting. 
Jn a sermon he gave the views Campbell had pre- 
sented in the MacCalla Debate, declaring that it was 
intended as a pledge for the remission of sins. On 
the way back to Warren, Osborne said, *'Well, 
Brother Bentlej, jou have christened baptism to- 
day." "How sot" was the question. "You termed 
it a remitting institution/' was the reply. Mr. 
Bentley rejoined, ''I do not see how this conclusion 
is to be avoided with the Scriptures before us^" 
Osborne replied: 

''It is the truth; and I have for some time thought that 
the waters of baptism must stand in the same position to 
us that the blood of sacrifices did to the Jews. 'The 
blood of bulls and of goats could never take away sins,' as 
Paul declares, jet when offered at the altar by the sinner 
he had the divine assurance that his sin was forgiyen him. 
This blood was merely typical of the blood of Christ, the 
true sin offering to which it pointed prospectively, and it 
seems to me that the water in baptism, which has no powor 
in itself to wash away cons, now refers retrospectively to 
the purifying power of the blood of the Lamb of God."^ 

A little while after this, Bentley, Osborne, ^d 
Scott went down to Howland. When the first t^o 



'MiOermUl HmrMtng^r, H., 408. 

"Bidutfdsoii, B. MmMin of AJmmOm OamphtO, H^ 207, 808. 
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mentioned the matter to tbe latter, he agreed with 
the views expressed. In one of his sermons at How- 
land, Osborne again introduced the sabjeet and 
declared that no one had the promise of the gift of 
the H0I7 Spirit until after baptism. Scott seemed 
surprised, and after the meeting said to Osborne, 
''You are a man of great courage," and, turning 
to Bentlej, he asked, ''Do 70U not think so. Brother 
Bentlejf " "Whyf " was the question. ''Because," 
came the reply, "he y^itnred to assert to-daj that 
no one had a right to expect the H0I7 Spirit until 
after baptism."" From that time, Scott studied 
the order for the various items of the Gkwpel, and 
being endowed with fine analytical powers, he 
placed them thus: faith, repentance, baptism, re- 
mission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit." 

This Scriptural order which Scott had so labori- 
ously evolved relieved at once his previous perplex- 
ities, and the Gospel seemed almost like a new 
revelation to him. He believed that he could now 
present it in its original simplicily, but still he 
hesitated for fear of offending the churches which 
had employed him. About this time he met Joseph 
Gaston, and told him alL Gaston was delighted, 
declared that what Scott had said was the truth, 
and that it ought to be preached to the world. 
Scott then made an appointment outside of the 

^Kichardson, B. Mmnain of AUwrndor €fmiph§U, U^ 208. 

*>T]iU <M*der itill itond* witk ths Disciptoi of Christ, altbongk 
pul^lio confeMion hM been iiiMrted Just prerifnii to bsptlim. It 
max* be stated, howerer, that baptism is itself regarded as a oonfesr 
•ton of faith in Jems Christ as the Son of Qcd, 
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association, and with some trembling, but in an 
interesting manner, presented his views. At the 
dose he gave a formal invitation to come forward 
and be baptized for the remission of sin. No one 
moyed.** This result was not unexi>ected, for the 
whole communily was filled with the idea that some 
supernatural revelation had to occur before any 
one could become a fit subject for baptism. The 
evangelist, however, had broken through his own 
fears, and he now gave notice that he would deliver 
in New Lisbon a course of sermons upon the 
Ancient Gkwpel. 

A large crowd gathered to hear him. His ser- 
mon was based cm Peter's confession, Matthew 16: 
16, in connection with Peter's answer to inquirers 
on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2 : 38. The evangelist 
held the audience in rapt attention while he devel- 
oped the power of the Christian creed, the rock 
upon which Christ had announced that he would 
build His church, and the steps of faith, repentance, 
baptism, remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The people were charmed by this new view 
of the simplicity and completeness of the Gk)spel, 
but as on that earlier occasion, they were filted with 
doubt and wonder, and asked, **How can these 
things bet" Just as he was about to close his ser- 
mon, a stranger came in and took a seat. When 
Scott concluded a few minutes later by again quot- 
ing Peter's words and inviting any one present to 

n A similar reiiilt had f oUowed Stone's first invltatiQiui in Eentacky 
(Rogers, J. B. (7am* Bidffs Meeting How, 188, 184). 
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come forward a^d be baptized for the remission of 
sins, this stranger at once went forward. Every 
one was surprised, for the new convert had not been 
enlightened bj the minister, yet he walked with the 
firmness of an assured purpose. The preacher, too, 
was astonished, but since, when questioned, the man 
seemed to understand the matter fully, Scott at 
once baptized him "for the remission of sins/' 
November 18, 1827. Oreat excitement ensued, and 
before the meeting closed seventeen persons ac- 
cepted primitive baptism. Thereafter these GkNipel 
steps were used with marked success by the Re- 
formers. 

Although Scott was pleased with the initial suc- 
cess, he could not help wondering why the stranger, 
a William Amend, had come forward on a simple 
invitation, when his first two sermons had failed to 
convince any one; hence he determined to write a 
letter of inquiry. Amend answered, declaring that 
he had been a strict Presbyterian, but that he could 
not believe all the things taught; consequently he 
turned to his Bible and studied it for a year. This 
led him to John 3:16, which read: "For Qod so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life." He then went on to 
inquire how he should believe, and he read such 
passages as: ''Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God," ''Faith is the substance 



"BldburdMa, B. Mwmoin of JJeoMndsr CamphM, U,, mO-313. 
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of things hoi>ed for, tbe evidenoe of things not 
seen," ''Saye jourselyes," ''I mnst be dead to sin 
and buried, and raised with Christ Jesus to new- 
ness of life," ''I mnst be bom again if I would 
enter the kingdom of €k>d," and ''Proclaim the 
gospel to alLxiaticms; he that believeth and is bap- 
tised shall be saved." Realizing that Peter had 
been given the k^jrs, he looked to see what he would 
do with them. Turning to Aci$ 2: 87, 88, he read: 
''And the7 were all pricked to the heart, and said 
to Peter and to the other apostles, 'Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we dot' Peter said, 'Repent, and 
be baptised every one of jou in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins.' " After remark* 
ing that he had often turned to this Scripture and 
prayed for some one to introduce him, Amend said: 

''Now, mj brother, I wiU answer jour qaestiona. I was 
baptized on the 18th of Koyember, 1827, and will relate to 
jon a drcomatance which oeeorred a few days before that 
date. I had read the second chapter of Acts, when I ex- 
pressed myself to my wife as follows: 'Oh this is the gospel; 
this is the thing we wish — the remission of onr sinsl Oh 
that I conld hear the gosp^ in these same words as Peter 
preached itl I hope I shall some day hear it, and the first 
man I meet who will preach the gospel thns, with him will 
I go. So, my brother, on the day you saw me come into 
the meeting-house my heart was open to receiye the word of 
€k)d, and when yon cried, 'The Scripture shall no longer be 
a sealed book. Ctod means what he says. Is there any 
man present who will take Gk)d at his word and be baptised 
for the remission of sinsf — at that moment my feetings 
were such that I could have cried oat, 'Glory to Qodl I 
have found the man whom I haye long sought for.' So I 
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entered tlie kingdom whrnt I wdOj laid liold of the hop* 
set before me.'"* 

Goneemmg tbe plea tbus advocated l^ Scott, 
Hajden wrote : 

'at is true the Ckrigtitm BofUti, in the iint Tohime, 
had tangitt the ■eriptnral eonneetion between baptism end 
lemiBBiony in an easaj bj the eider Campbell; also in A. 
GampbeU's Debate with Mr. MeCalla the same troth was 
distinetly set forth. Bat it remained among the theories. 
Shiners stiU languished in despairing doubt, awaiting some 
light, emotion or sensation on whieh th^ might settle as 
the 'white stone' of eleetiye grace, specially imparted to 
asBore them they were of the elect for whom Christ died. 
Besides, all the prominent creeds of Christendom contain the 
doctrine of baptism as a pledge of remission, as an item of 
dogmatic belief. Bnt not one of the sects built upon them 
eerries out its creed, in this particular, into practical result, 
and tells the awakened sinner, as did Peter on the first 
Pentecost after the* ascension: 'Bepent, and be baptised 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of sins."** 

Seott sailed with his plea through the^ Western 
Beserve like a meteor. Exaggerated rei>ort8 of his 
doings reached the Campbells, and thej, fearing his 
haste, decided that Thomas Campbell should yidit 
the Western Beserve and see for himself. The vis- 
itor was delighted, and joined Scott for a while in 
his theory reduced to practice. On April 9, 1828, 
he wrote from New Lisbon to his son: 

» Biduffdaon; B. ir«moir« of AUoumdor CfamphM, H^ 218, '1L4. 
■*Jiar% HiHofW •f Di»oipU9 la WotUm R—r90, 80, 81. 
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**1 pereeiye that theoiy and praetiee in feligion, as well 
aa in other things, are matters of distinct consideration. 
. . . We haye sp<^cen and published many things correctly 
concerning the ancient gospel, its simplicity and perfect 
adaptation to the present state of mankind, for the benign 
and gracious purposes of its immediate relief and complete 
salvation; but X vmat confess that, in respect of the direct 
exhibition and application of it, for that blessed purpose, I 
am at present, for the first time, upon the ground wheie the 
thing has appeared to be practically exhibited to the proper 
purpose. 'Gomp^ them to come in,' saith the Lord, 'that 
my house may be filled.' 

''Mr. Scott has made a bold push to accomplish this 
object, by simply and boldly stating the ancient gospel and 
insisting upon it; and then by putting the question generally 
and particularly to males and females, old and young. WiU 
you come to Christ and be baptized for the remission of 
your sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit f Don't you 
believe this blessed gospel f Then come away, etc, etc. This 
elicits a personal conversation; some confess faith in the 
testimony — beg time to think; others consents-give their 
hands to be baptized as soon as convenient; others debate 
the matter friendly; some go straight to the water, be it 
day or night; and, upon the whole, none appear offended." " 

About the time Scott and the Bef ormers adopted 
the plea mentioned above, James Hughes, Lewis 
Hamwick, Lewis, Conner, and John Secrest, all 
Kentucky followers of Barton W. Stone, went 
through Belmont and Columbiana counties, con- 
verting many and planting churches. They repu- 
diated all creeds, contended for the Bible alone, 
and favored the name "Christian.". Since they 
were full of zeal and gifted in exhortation, th^ 

" Sioli«rda(m, B. JTMnoirv of AUxtmOmr Ommpbm, n^ 210, 280. 
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won many conYerta They used the ''mooming- 
bench ^ystem^" and completed the process of con- 
version and reception by extending publidj to the 
convert the "right hand of fellowship," after which 
he was regarded as a member of the church. From 
this wing of the ''Reformation" came such men as 
John Whitacre, William Schooley, John Fleck, and 
Joseph Qaston, all noted preachers. They examined 
and accepted the Gospel plea as advocated by Scott, 
and thereafter spent their lives in its defence. Min- 
ister after minister adopted it, and thus it was soon 
carried all over the West of that day.~ 

During the same year, 1828, Alexander Gamp- 
bell issued bis second edition of The Living Oracles, 
accepted Bobert Owen's challenge to debate the 
claims of infidelity as opposed to religion, published 
a hymn boc^ and married Miss Selma H. Bakewell, 
of Wellsburg. In addition to keeping up the Chris- 
iian Baptist, and all his religious work, he con- 
tinued his farming. According to reports, he was 
the first man to import Merino and Saxony sheep 
over the Allegheny mountains. Next year, April 
13-22, 1829, he debated with Owen in the Methodist 
church at Cincinnati, Ohio," and planned to dis- 
continue the publication of the Christian Baptist, 
for he feared that the term ''Christian-Baptist'' 
would be applied to the advocates of reform, and 
he realized that the time had come for constructive 
work rather than destructive. The principles of 

"HftTden, A. 8. DitelpUt In WttUm R§9»rv, 80» SI. 
^ See iMigM 265-270. 
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tlie ^'Beformatioii'' were spreading rapidly; many 
eyen in England and Ireland favored and accepted 
the new teaching." 

A few months after the debate with Owen, in 
August^ 1829, Campbell was elected to and in Octo- 
ber Attended the Gonstitational Convention of Vir- 
ginia. Bepresentation in that state was based in 
part u];>on slaves, and since these were held lai^ely 
in the eastern section, the white i>opiilation of the 
West, although nearly equal in number to that of 
the East, found itself under the control of a ma- 
jorily, which many thought legislated too exclu- 
sively for the interest of its own section. Influenced 
by the remonstrances of the western mcpnbers, or 
fearful that the rapidly growing white ];>opulation 
of the West would soon wrest political power from 
the East, the Legislature of 1827 and 1828, in spite 
of the opposition in the Tidewater district, passed 
an act to take the sense of the voters on calling a 
convention. A majorily, 21,898 to 16,646, favored 
this action. The most eminent men of the country , 
were chosen as delegates." Four were to be selected 
from the district in which Campbell lived. Philip 
Doddridge, of Wellsburg, was the most distin* 
guished pcditician in the West, and he was at once 
nominated. At that time Campbell had been before 
the public only as an educator and minister, but 
now the request came that he let himself be nxmd- 



'•MUUntiM HmWng^r, H., 408. 

"AmUer, 0. H. ^MfionaUm In TirgMa from tm to tOU, 
187-144. 
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nated as a delegate. Many of his religioas oppo- 
nents urged him strongly to this course, for thej had 
confidence in his ability. He refused at first, but 
his ];>olitical friends urged that it was not a canvass 
for an office of emolument, but an im];>ortant occa- 
sion to the state of which he was a citizen, for the 
organic law of that state was to be amended and 
the control of the eastern and slave-holding element 
resisted. His religious friends declared, moreover, 
that the office was higher than the ordinary plane 
of politics, that it would not compromise him in any 
way as a religious teacher, but that it would give 
him greater influence by placing him in contact 
with the most influential persons in the state. 
Campbell at length yielded to this urging, with the 
express stipulation that he would not have to take 
part in the canvass personally, ipd with the under- 
standing that Doddridge would gladly accept him 
afi a colleague. As soon as the canvass commenced, 
however, Samuel Sprigg, a noted lawyer of Wheel- 
ing, and a warm personal friend of Doddridge, an- 
nounced himself as an opposition candidate to 
CampbelL When the latter discovered this faith- 
lessness, he yielded to the representations of his 
friends and perhaps to his rising Iri^ temper, and 
took an active part in the canvass. 

Accordingly, Campbell made it a' point to be 
present at <«e of the most doubtful and imi>ortant 
precincts in Monongalia county, where Mr. Sprigg 
was to address the voters at the polls. Sprigg, in 
his speech, attacked the members of the ministerial 
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prof enion as unfit to act as delegates to a consti- 
tational conyentiony and urged the imi>ortance of 
sending delegates whose lives had been 8i>ent in 
inyestigating and applying principles of civil gov- 
ernment and constitational law. He talked long 
also on the subject of representation, and declared 
that basing the representation wholly on the white 
population was the only fair way to the western 
section of the state. Since he took up so much 
time, little was left to Campbell before the opening 
of the polls. The latter, realizing that the people 
were weary, said in beginning that he could not 
think of detaining them much longer. He then 
briefly refuted the arguments used by his oppo- 
nent against the competence of ministers and in 
favor of the supposed claims of lawyers, expressed 
himself in favor of representation based entirely on 
the white population, and denounced the evils of 
the existing system where the political power de- 
pended upon the number of persons held in bond- 
age. Since the crowd was composed largely of 
farmers, Campbell extolled the virtues of agricul- 
turists, and declared that he had been a practical 
farmer for years." He concluded: 

'' 'Tis the interest of the farmer that should be con- 
sulted. It is his welfare especially that should be promoted, 
since it is the farmer who has to bear at last the burdens 
of the government. . . . Allow me to illustrate this bj what 
I noticed when a lad on a visit to the city of Bdf ast. In 
viewing the dty, I recollect that my attention was pa]> 



•EieluwdMai, B. Mmioitrw of AUmmdm' OmmpUa, TL^ 804-808. 
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tieolarlj engaged by a large sign orer one of its extensiTe 
Btoies. This sign contained four large painted figures. The 
first was a picture of the king in his royal robes, with the 
erown upon his head, and the legend issuing from his moath, 
'1 reign for alL' Next to him was the figure of a bishop, 
in gown and sorpHce, with the inscription, 'I praj for alL' 
The third was a soldier in his regimentals standing bj a 
cannon and Tittering the words, 'I fight for all/ But the 
fourth figure, gentlemen, was the most noteworthy and 
important of all in this pictorial representation of the dif- 
ferent parts of human society. It represented a farmer, 
amidst the utensils of his calling, standing by his plow, and 
ezdaiming, 'I pay for alL' '*^ 

After the cheering had subsided, the polls were 
ox>e]ied. The law then required each voter to an- 
nounce imblicly the name of his candidate so that 
his vote could be recorded. For some time nothing 
was heard but the name ''Campbell.'^ It began to 
look as if the choice might be unanimous, but at 
last the name of ''Sprigg- was mentioned, where- 
upon that individual arose and pleasantly remarked, 
with a bow: ''I thank the gentleman for his vote, 
for I was really beginning to think you had all for- 
gotten that I am a candidate."* When the votes 
of the different counties — Ohio, Tyler, Brooke, 
Monongalia and Preston — ^were counted, it was 
found that Alexander Campbell and Philip Dodd- 
ridge, together with Charles D. Morgan and Euge- 
nius M. Wilson of Monongalia, had been elected. 

The convention, composed in all of ninety-six 
delegates, met at Bichmond, October 5, 1829. 

«BiehwdMm, B. Umioitrw of AUmmdm' OahphM, U^ 800. 
^Ibid., n., 800. 
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Among its members were James Madiscm, James 
Monroe, Chief -Justioe Marshall, John Randolph of 
Roandte, Judge Upshur, Benjamin W. Leigh, and 
Philip S. Barbour. After the preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made, the dash of interests came 
into view. Waiting until Doddridge and several 
others had spoken, Campbell delivered an able 
speech against apportioning representaticm in the 
House of Delegates according to white population 
and taxation ccnnbined, as the East so strongly 
desired. Judge Upshur, representing eastern lifter^ 
ests, had made able speeches, October 27 and 28, 
1829. Since these are somewhat foreign in interest 
to the main theme, full consideration can not be 
given, but the Judge had declared in partial sum-' 
mary, October 28, 1829: 

''I have thii0 cndaayoied to prove, Mr. ChaLrman, tihat 
whether it be right as a general principle or not, that 
property should poe eo a a an infloenee in QoTemment, it is 
certainly right as to ns. It is ri^t becanse <iwr proper^, 
so far as slaves are concerned, is peaMair; becanse it is of 
imposbig magnitude; becanse it affords almost a fnU half of 
the productiye labor of the State; becanse it is exposed to 
peculiar impositions, and therefore to peculiar hazards; and 
becanse it is the interest of the idiole Commonwealth, that 
its power should not be taken away. I admit that we have 
no danger to apprehend, except from oppreedve and unequal 
taxation; no other injustice can reasonably be feared. It 
is impossible that any free Gkyvemment, can establiik an 
open and jmlpable inequality of rights. Resistance would 
be the necessary conseqpience; and thus the evil would soon 
cure itself. But the power of taiation often woAs insidi- 
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oualy. The yery victim who feels its oppressicm, maj be 
ignorant of the source from which it springs.'"* 

He concluded: *\ . . For more than half a cen- 
tury, the political power of this Commonwealth has 
been in the hands which now hold it. During all 
that time, it has not been abused. Is it then with- 
out cause that I ask for a good reason why it should 
now be taken away!"** 

Campbell attempted to establish four ];>oints in 
his first im];>ortant speech, October 31 : 

1. That api>ortionment of representation accord- 
ing to white population and taxation combined 
rested upon unphilosophical and anti-republican 
views of sociely. 

2. That such representaticm was the common 
ground. of aristocratical and monarchical govem- 
ments. 

3. That most of the free holders of Virginia 
were opposed to such an apportionment. 

4. That the white populaticm basis would favor 
the whole state." 

Owing to the im];>ortance of that address, rather 
eztenfiive quotations will be given: 

''But, Sir, it is not the increase of population in the 
west which this gentleman ought to fear. It is the energy 
which the mountain breese and western habits impart to 



•VirginU State OonTMitloii. DtbmUt mmd Froottd/lmg; 1829, 
1880, 75. 

^PM., 70. 
•iMU.118. 
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thflie emigrants. Thaj are T6g<enerated; poHtieally, I mean, 
Bir. Th^ beeome wcirMmg poUtieimuf and the diiferenee^ 
BiTy between a talMng and a working politieian, is immeneft. 
The Old Dominion hae long been eelebrated for prodadng 
great oraton; the aUeet metaphyiieiana in poH^; men that 
can iplit hairs^ all abetrnee.qaeetiona of poUtieal economy. 
But at home, or when thej return from CongreaB^Hhej have 
negroee to fan them aaleep. Bat a Penneylvaniay a New 
York, a Ohio, or a w eetern "Virginia statesman, has this 
advantage, that when he returns home, he taketf off his coat, 
and takes hold of the j^ongh. This gives him bone and 
mnsele, Sir, and preserves his Bepnblican principles pure and 
nncontaminated. . . . 

''This gentleman (Judge Upshur) starts .with the postu- 
late, that there are two sorts of majorities of numbers and 
interests; in plain English, of men and money. I do not 
well understand, why he ought not to have added, alae, 
majorities of talent, physical strength, sdentific skill, and 
general literature. These are all more valuable than money, 
and as useful to the State. A Robert Fulton, a General 
Jackson, a Joseph Lancaster, a Benjamin Franklin, are as 
useful to the State, as a whole district of mere slave-holders. 
Now, all the logic, metaphysics and rhetonc of this Assembly, 
must be put to requisition to shew, why a citizen, having a 
hundred negroes, should have ten times more political power 
than a Joseph Lancaster, or a Robert Fulton, with only a 
house and garden. And if scientific skill, physical strength 
military powers, or general literature, in some individuals, is 
entitled to so much respect, why ought not those majorities 
in a community to have as much weight as mere wealth."*" 

Campbell believed, as an examination of this 
speech shows, that man possessed the right of 
suffrage prior to his entrance into the social com- 



••yirgini* SUte OonTvntlon. P«frstM simI Proe0»dk^ff§, 1899. 
M80, 119. 
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pacty that society might divest him of it, but could 
not confer it, for it was a right ''natorar' and 
"underived." He was ridiculed with regard to his 
state of nature and his argument on majorities. 
He answered thus: 

''« • . . The gentlemen on the other ride, have trimn- 
phantlj called npon us, to find the origin of majoriiies in 
the state of nature. Nay, indeed, they almost ridicule the 
idea of men eods^ting in a state of nature. We aU know, 
that men roaming at large, over the forests could have no 
idea of majorities; it is not applicable to them. But, so 
scon as men form a social compact, it is one of the first 
things, which, from nature itself, would present itself to 
them. The true origin of this idea, is found in the nature 
and circumstances of men. Man is a social animal, and in 
obedience to this laW of his nature, he seeks society, and 
desires the countenance of men. But, as aU men are not 
bom on the same day, and do not all place their eyes upon 
the same object, at the same time, nor receive the same 
education, they cannot all be of the same opinion. Some 
arrangement, founded on the nature of man, for men's liv- 
'mg to-gether, must then be adopted. And the impossibility 
of gratifying their social desires, but in yielding to differ- 
ences of opinion, presents itsdf among the very first reflec- 
tions. In all matters, then, of common interest, when a 
difference occurs, one party must yield. . . . All nature cries, 
the inferior to the superior; the weaker to the stronger; the 
less to the greater. It is, then, founded on the nature of 
thingsw And a moment's reflection will convince us, that, 
in case of a struggle, the minority must yield to the 
majority; for, they have the power, either to compel it, or 
to expel the disaffected. It is, then, as natural a conclusion 
and arrangement, as can be conceived.'"' 



'''Virginia State Oonvvntion. Dehat— and Proeeedinfft, 1829, 
1880, lao, 121. 
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Daring the conyention, Campbell made seyeral 
q;>eeche6 in an effort to secure for the West the 
changes" that were demanded, but the eastern 
majority proved determined to retain the pro- 
visions to which the West objected. Consequently, 
the constitution, which was submitted to the Ccm- 
vention, January 14, 1830, retaining the provisions 
to which the West was opposed, received a majority 
of fourteen votes. As Campbell had foreseen,xit 
proved entirely unsatisfactory to the people of the 
West. When the vote was taken in Brooke County, 
he was present and at the request of the citizens 
gave a brief explanation of the principles of the 
proposed constitution, and expressed the hope that 
it would be rejected because of its anti-republican 



••lA 1828, the HooM of Doiefstot had 214 inemben; the Seiuito, 
24. Of thit number the trsnimontane eovntry with a total white p<^ 
ulation of, 254,196 had ohfy 80 delegatei and 9 senators, while the 
oismontane eonntry with a white population of 848,878 had 184 dele- 
gates and 15 senators. An apportionment on the basis of white pop- 
ulation would haye changed the Senate little, but wonld hare glTen 
the West 90 delegates. The East, too. had grieranoes. In 1829 the 
West drew annually from the treasury far more than it contributed. 
Taxes were paijd on a raluation of 1817, when the East was more 
prosperous. In 1829, the ayerage Taluation upon which each section 
paid taxes was per acre: Trans-Allegheny — 92 cents; Valley — $7.88; 
Piedmont— 18.20; Tidewatei^— $8.48. P. W. Leig^ estimated that the 
East paid $8.24 in taxes for every dollar paid by the West. There 
were then < east ^of the Blue Ridge 897,000 negro slaTes subject to tax- 
ation, and only 50,000 in the West. The slave property contributed 
almost one third of the entire state rerenue (See Ambler, C. H. iffee- 
HonaUtm in Virginia, 187-141). These points were thoroughly de- 
bated in CouTention. Doddridge, Campbell, and other western lead- 
ers admitted them, but pointed to the growth of population ar an 
equalizer and to the services of the western soldiers in the war of 
1812 {Debate*, 128). 

The writer hopes at some future time to make a more detailed 
study of Alexander Campbell in the Virginia OoastitutioiLal OonTsntioa. 
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principles. This short speech proved very effective. 
After the vote had been taken, it was found that 
Brooke Coonly had favored rejection by i vote of 
370 to 0. Brooke was the only county in the state 
where rejection was nnanimoos, but other counties 
came near this, as Logan, where the vote was 255 to 
2, and Ohio, 643 to 3 against ratification.' The 
state-wide vote, however, stood 26,055 to 15,563 in 
favor of the constitution.'' 
r As indicated earlier, Campbell avoided x>olitics 

as much as possible, although he did hold the office 
of postmaster for some time ; hence, if possible, his 
motives in serving in the constitutional convention 
should be ascertained. On reaching home, Febru- 
ary 1, 1830, after having been absent since Septem- 
ber 22, 1829, he found many letters awaiting him, 
one being &om William Tener of Londonderry. In 
answer to this, he gave the motives which had influ- 



*Periiapt it will not be entlrelT- <mt of place to obeeire in a 
foot note that Gordon's plan of eompromiae allowed eoneerratiTes to 
retain control. Efforta in the convention to extend the franchise to 
an tax payers had been defeated 44 to 48. Snffrage was eictended 
sometdiat, neyertheless, by taking in lease holders and house-keepers, 
but the nnmber of men of legal age remaining disqualifled was oyer 
80,000. Doddridge's motion to elect the goTemor bj a popular Tote 
was a tie, and was decided in the negative. By the constitution, cen- 
tral ezecutiTe authority, somewhat increased, was Tested in a goremor 
elected for three years by joint ballot of the Assembly. The executiTe 
eouncil was retained, though reduced in membership. 

The difTerences between the East and the West were not settled by 
tiiis constitution. They were merely transferred from the counties of 
northern Piedmont and the Shenandoah VaDey to the trans-AUei^ieny. 
Thereafter, sectionaUsm, according to Ambler, was a contest between 
the districts now known as Virginia and West Virginia (see his Seo- 
MoNolism* 187-174, for a good account of the whole strugi^). 
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enced him to become a candidate for the eoDren- 
tion. He wrote: 

''Bat jou may aak, What boiixieaB had I in saeh mattenf 
I will tell yon. I have no taate or longings for political 
matters or honors, bat as this was one of the most grave 
and sdiemn of all political matters, and not like the ordinary 
affairs of legislation, and therefore not incompatible with 
the most perfect gravity and sdf -respect, I consented to be 
elected, and espeoaUy because I was deeiroas of laying a 
foundation for the abolition of slavery (in which, however, I 
was not successful), and of gaining an influence in pabHe 
estimation to give currency to my writings, and to put down 
some calumnies afar off that I was not an good standing in 
•my own State.'"* 

In this latter object^ that of gaining higher in- 
fluence in the public estimation, Campbell was cerr 
tainly saccessfol. While at Richmond, in private 
conversation and in the social circle, he pressed the 
views of the ''Reformation." Every Lord's Day 
he spoke to large audiences on the primitive Gh)si>el, 
and many of the convention members attended. 
Upon these he made a very favorable impression. 
On the way home, Ex-President Madison spent the 
first night with a relative, Edmund Pendleton, of 
Louisa. The latter was slightly inclined to the 
principles of the ''Restoration;" hence he inquired 
Madison's opinion of Campbell. After speaking in 
high terms of the ability shown in the convention, 
the former president added: "But it is as a theo- 
logian that Mr. Campbell must be known. It was 



» BichsrdMm, B. M^makv of AUpoandt OmmpbsO, U^ 819, 820. 
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my pleasure to hear him very often as a preacher 
of the g06i>el, and I regard him as the ablest and 
most original expounder of the Scriptures I have 
ever heard/'" 

After Campbell returned from the convention 
he visited Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and took 
up his editorial work with renewed zeaL The MU- 
lennial Harbinger,^ the first number of which came 
out January 1, 1830, was devoted to the plea for 
the rest<H*ation of primitive Christianity. This plea, 
however, stirred the Baptists to intense opposition. 
Antagonism had been growing from the time of the 
Sermon on ihe Law, 1816, and especially from the 
period when Walter Scott began to preach the Gos- 
pel steps plea, 1827. Exclusions and divisions were 
not infrequent in the late twenties. In the spring 
of 1830, the Third Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
excluded a number, who at once formed an inde 
pendent church and adopted the ancient order of 
things as taught by the Campbells and Scott. In 
Kentucky and in certain parts of Virginia, how- 
ever, where the principles of the ** Reformation'' 
had been most widely scattered, the greatest trou- 
bles took place^ No one will contend that the Re- 
formers were blameless. Some excited prejudice 
unnecessarily by crying out against church cov- 
enants, creeds, etc., ''to the legitimate use of which 
Mr. Campbell never had objected."" Ignorant 



^ lUeliftrdton, R. Memoirs of Alesoandor OampheO, 11., 818. 

" Successor to the OhrUtian BapHH. 

*" Bkihardsoa, B. Mmnoin of AlecBotidor OamphsU, II., 882. 
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peraona gave just offenee by bigoted and erode 
aasertioiia, and not a few had the conceit of sape- 
rior knowledge and an overbearing disposition. On 
the wh<de, nevertheless, the Reformers were forbear- 
ing and endnred with some patience the misrepre- 
sentation of their opp<ments. 

Since the conditions seethed thus, only a slight 
impulse was necessary to start a flame. It came 
from an unexpected quarter. Two or three frag- 
ments of churches on the Western Reserve, as at 
Youngstown, Palmyra, and Salem, which had re- 
fused to enter the ''Reformation," had joined a 
small association on Beaver Greek. Aided, by a 
Mr. Winter and one or two other ministers intensely 
opposed to Campbell, they i>ersuaded the associa- 
tion to publish a circular anathematizing the Ma- 
honing Association and Mr« Campbell as ''disbeliev- 
ing and denying many of the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures."** These charges, as given by Oates, 
follow: 

"1. They, the Reformers, maintain that there is 
no promise of salvation, without baptism. 

"2. That baptism should be administered to all 
who say they believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of Ood, without examination on any other x>oint. 

"3. That there is no direct operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the mind prior to baptism. 

"4. That baptism procures the remission of sins 
and the gift of the^ Holy Spirit. 



ABtehMdMm, B. Mmufin of AUcotmd^r OomfhM, U^ 8Si. 
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'^5. That the BcriptureB are the only evidence 
of interest in Christ 

^'6. That obedience places it in Ood's power to 
elect to salvation. 

'^7. That no creed is necessary for the church 
bat the Scriptures as they stand, And 

^'8. That all baptized persons have the right to 
administer the ordinance of baptisnu" *" 

This circular letter immediately gained great 
poimlarilyy and was widely copied by Baptist 
pai)ers and associations. Thus, Dover, Virginia, 
decreed non-fellowship with the Beformers and 
Dover Association followed, December, 1830.^ 
Franklin Association, Kentucky, and Appomattox 
Association, Virginia, denounced Campbell's writ- 
ings and all persons holding the viewsi expressed in 
the Beaver circular." Partly because of these at- 
tacks, Mahcming and Stillwater Associations, Ohio, 
dissolved as associations and resolved to meet as 
annual meetings without any authority. The Be- 
formers now began to organize churches distinct 
from the Baptists, and this step marks the existence 
of the Disciples of Christ as a separate church.** 
Campbell, unable to allay the storm, described the 
Beaver anathema as ''a tissue of falsehoods," and 
attacked, x>ossibly with justice, the character of 
Winter, one of its chief promoters. He showed Mb 



«• Jofl^ B#teMon mnd S^potvthn of BaptUtt mnd Di^elpUt, 02. 
^UHUnmM JSwrUngfr, U., 400. 

vvjUehardMni, B. Mmu4r» of AUcotmdor OtmpUO, U^ 828. 
«• JfSUiNitel fforMn^fr, U^ 409, aIm Ncwnum, ▲. H. i. Btttorff 
of th0 Bap$fot Olmrokoo In tiU VtUML Biotoo, 404. 
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dislike of separation, but also his willingness to 
abide the result l^ asking: 

''Who is making diyioioiif and fchifliiisf Who is rend- 
ing the peace of the churehesf Who are creating factions, 
twellingt and tomultsf We who are willing to bear and 
forbear, or th^ who are anathematizing and attempting to 
excommunicate f Let the umpires decide the question. For 
my own part, I am morally certain they who oppose us are 
unable to meet us on the Bible; thej are unable to meet 
us before the public; and this I saj, not as respects their 
talents, acquirements or general abilities, but as respects 
their sjstems. Thousands are convinced of this, and they 
might as well bark at the moon as to oppose us by bulls 
and anathemas. If there be a division, gentlemen, you will 
make it, not I; and the more you oppose us with the weight 
of your censure, like a palm tree we will grow the faster. 
I am for peace, for union, for harmony, for co-operation 
with all good men. But I fear you not; if you will fling 
firebrands, arrows and discords into the army of the faith, 
you will repent it, not we. You will lose influence, not we. 
We covet not persecution, but we disregard it. We fear 
nothing but error, and should you proceed to make divi^ons, 
you will find that they will reach much farther than you 
are aware, and that the time is past when an anathema 
from an association will produce any other effect than con- 
tempt from some and a smile from others."^ 

That Campbell was correct in the extent of the 
divisions is apparent from the following quotations. 
The Dover Association report read in part: **The 
system of religion known by the name of Cami)- 
belUsm has spread of late among our churches to a 
distressing extent and seems to call loudly for 

"BichardBon, B. M§mok-9 of AUoDondT CmmpbM, TL, 828-824. 
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remedial measures/' *• The New York Bapiisi Reg- 
ister ot 1830 asid: 

''Mr. Campbell's paper and their Tigorous missionary 
efforts are malring great achievements. It is said that one 
half of the Baptist churches in Ohio have embraced this 
sentiment and become what they call Christian Baptists. It 
is spreading like a inighty contagion through the Western 
States, wasting Zion in its progress. In Kentucky its deso- 
lations are said to be even greater than in Ohio." '^, 

The following bitter lamentation came from a 
Mr. MeConnico of Tennessee: 

''Hy beloved brethren: — Campbellism has carried away 
many whom I thought firm. These wandering stars and 
douds without water ever learning and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth, make proselytes much more 
the children of the j^evil than they were before. O Lordt 
hear the cries and see the tears of the Baptists; for Alex- 
ander hath done them much harm. The Lord reward him 
according to his works. Look at the Creatlis of Kentucky. 
Look at Anderson, Craig, and Hopwood of Tennessee. See 
them dividing churches and spreading discord, and^ consti- 
tuting churches out of excommunicated members. Such 
shufSing — such slandering — such evil speaking — such dissem- 
bling — such downright hypocrisy — and all under the false 
name of reformation."" 

A. H. Newman, the Baptist historian, although 
admitting the divisions, took a broader, more philo- 
sophical, and a more hopeful view of the situation. 
He said: 



"^Chktes, Bnett J9arl^ BOation and 89paratiim of Bap*itt9 and 
DUeipUM, 78. 
«/W4., 78. 
••/Wi., 100. 
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''^le growth of tbe 'DiMiplet' partj was yery rapid, 
and a large number of BaptisU, Presbyterianiy and Metli- 
odista were won to ita aupport. Bi^tiata aoon reeovered 
meaaorablj from the ahoek and ha.ye steadily advanced in 
the regions eorered by the activity of the Diaciplea. It is 
probable that the eanae of antipedobaptiam and of immer- 
fion gained largely from the schiam. That it may speedily 
come to an end with no sacrifice of truth should be the 
earnest prayer of Baptists and Disciples alike.''** 

Of coarse, many of those who had favored the 
new movement now deserted it, but others took 
their place. Jacob Creath, Sr., whom Clay had pro- 
nounced the finest natural orator he ever heard, 
had been somewhat cautious in defining his position. 
He now came forward openly. To his surprise, 
however, he met Jeremiah Yardeman, a noted Re- 
former, going back. **Hey, Jerry," said he, 
"what's the mattert" ''Oh," was the answer, "if 
this thing takes, we shall all starve. The Baptists 
are not too liberal as it is." ** The lessened contri- 
butions of the churches, growing out of their unset- 
tled condition and attributed to the new teachings 
had been used as an argument to retain a Reformer 
in sentiment, and a man who had done much to 
further the "Reformation." Yardeman, as is usual 
in such cases, thought it necessary to show his re- 
newed zeal to the Baptist cause by extreme meas- 
ures; hence through his influence an effort was 
made to excommunicate Yersailles, Providence, and 
South Elkhom, without examination or committees 



»A BiHory 0/ tlu Boj^ttH Cfhurehet in tlu UnH^ SUdM, 494. 
•* Richardson, B. M^moirg of Alsxand&r OamphsU, H,, 824. 
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of inqtiiry, witb the intention fd, catting off the 
Greaths, Josephus Hewitt^ and a few other promi- 
nent men who had urged the primitiye faith abd 
order as taught by the Beformera. In defence of 
the rights of the churches, Jacob Greath, Sr. deliv- 
ered a speech which Thomas Campbell^ and other 
competent judges present considered as almost un- 
equaled in eloquence and power. Arguments were 
of no avail, however, for forty-two out of seventy-, 
one had resolved on exclusion^ consequently exclu- 
sion was carried. Almost immediately after this 
action, Yardeman moved to Missouri, where he <died 
a few years later without retaining much of his 
former i>opularity. In spite of his apostai^, never- 
theless, Alexander Campbell always regarded him 
with affectionate feeling, and often remarked: "I 
knew him well, and if I had been in Kentucky at 
the time, Jeremiah Vardeman would never have 
been i>ersuaded to abandon the cause of the Befor- 
mation." " Though the Disciples lost many leaders 
such as Yardeman, they gained new ones. Jacob 
Creath, Sr., William Morton, John Smith, and 
Jacob Creath, Jr., devoted themselves with zeal to 
the Gkwpel message of the Bef ormers and organized 
many churches, most of which, esi>ecially in the 
towns, adopted weekly communion, while some in 
the country celebrated the Lord's Supi)er monthly, 
as the Baptists had done, for they could secure a 
minister only about once a month." 

•BlehndMin, A. Umme^t of AUcotmdor OmupbM, H., 826, 820. 
^IktA,, n^ 820. 
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In concluding this chapter it teems adyisable to 
consider a few reasons tor the success met in 
launching the new church. One of the strongest of 
these was that the movement of the Campbells was 
an outgrowth of conditions then existing. It repre- 
sented the ''time spirit." In the words of H. 7. 
Eirk: ''He [Alexander Campbell] also represented 
the time spirit (zeit geist) of the American Repub- 
lic. He came in line with the great social and 
political movements of his day. He was the voice 
of democracy, of individualism in the rdigious 
sphere.'" Errett Gates listed the general causes 
of success as follows r 

1. Conditions favorable am<mg the Baptists. 

2. General religious conditions favorable to 
progress. 

3. Conditions favorable to success present in the 
movement itself. 

Under the first head, the following conditions 
proved propitious: 

1. Division among the Baptists into " Regulars" 
and "Separates." 

2. Hyper-Calvinism in many sections. 

3. Close attachment to creeds. 

4. The anti-missionary spirit which then pre- 
vailed among the Baptists. 

In the second place, this was a period of general 
religious unrest — ^the growth of Universalism and 
Unitarianism. The earlier religious movements 

'^A HUtory of tlu Theology of ths DUeiplss of CfhriH, 50, 51. 
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have already been considered — secessions from the 
Methodist Church of Virginia and North Carolina 
led by James O 'Kelly, from the Baptists in Ver- 
mont led by Abner Jones, and from the Presby- 
terians of Kentucky led by Barton W. Stone. These 
bodies were alike in their opposition to creeds and 
sectarian names, and their insistence on the name 
"Oiristian." They discovered each other and 
formed the so-called ''Christian Church" which 
BtiU survives under the name ''Christian Connec- 
tion,'' though perhax>9 the majority united with the 
followers of Alexander Campbell as will be detailed 
later. In 1830, the Church of God came into exist- 
ence on much the same principles. 

In the third place, as has already been indi- 
cated and as will be made plain by more detail 
later on, the "Reformation" movement was sup- 
plied with excellent leaders, the plan of salvation 
was democratic and popular, and the message — 
the union of all Christians by the restoration of 
apostolic Christianity based on the Bible alone — 
appealed to the worried and thoughtful of all 
creeds.** 



"•ChbtM, B. Vofly R0tatUm mnd S0paraHon of BapUaU and DU- 
otplM, 7e-87. 
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VI 

UNION-OPPOSmON-CAUSES THEREFOR 

BY 1830, a new period had dawned in the move- 
ment for the nnicm of all Christians by the 
restoration of primitive Christianity. The Bap- 
tists, as indicated in the previous chapter, had re- 
fosed their organization for the purposes of the 
Reformers; consequently the latter were forced into 
a separate existence. Thus, by 1832, in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, and other states, the Reforming 
element to the number of twenty or thirty thouswd 
had been practically eliminated from the Baptist 
churches. A twofold result was at once apparent: 
the ministers of the ''Restoration'' had to organize 
new churches, if their converts were to enjoy Chris- 
tian fellowship ; and the Baptist churches no longer 
received the fruits of the expelled clergy.* The 
separation also gave an impetus to the union with 
Stone's followers in Kentucky. The possibility of 



^Gatai, t. Ths DiteipUi of OhrUt, 177-170. The t«nni "Rm- 
tontion" uid "Befonn*tion" were frequentlj applied to the move- 
ment disenMed in thia book. The leaden wanted to restore Chris- 
tianity to what th07 eaDed its primitiye pnritr. In order to do thia» 
they taught that certain reforms in doctrine and praetioe were neo- 
essary; hence the movement was eaDed the "BeformatiMi,"^ and those 
who took part in it, "Befoxmsrs." Ths last two terms hmw^ been 
ireonently used in this book. 
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sach a imion had been foreseen by a few, since 
Alexander Campbell's first -visit to Kentucky in 
1823. Concerning that viait, the excitement i^nsed 
thereby, and his own opinion of Campbell and their 
petty differences, Stone wrote: 

"Some Bald, 'He is a good man,' but others said,. 'Nay, 
for he deoetyeth the people.' When he came into Kentucky, 
I heard him often in public and in private. I was pleased 
with his manner and matter. I saw no distinctive feature 
between the doctdne he preached and that which we had 
preached for many years, except on baptism for remission 
of sins. Even this I had once received and taught, as before 
stated, but had strangely let go from my mind, tiU Brother 
GampbeU revived it afresh. I thought then that he was not 
sufficiently explicit on the influences of the Spirit, which 
led many honest ' Christians to think he denied them. Had 
he been as explicit then, as since, many honest souls would 
have been stiU with us, and would have greatly aided the 
good cause. In a few things I dissented from him, but 
was agreed to disagree. ['] 

"I will not say there are no faults in Brother Campbell; 
but there are fewer, perhaps, in him than any man I know 
on earth; and over these few my love would throw a veil, 
and hide them from view forever. I am constrained, and 
willingly constrained, to acknowledge him the greatest pro- 
moter of this Bef ormation of any man living. The Lord 
reward him."* 

Since the differences were so few, a meeting was 
held at Lexington, Kentucky, on New Year's Day, 



*The Beformort, for insUnoe, inaistod on wmUj- oommimioa, 
whieh Stone'a ftdlowert h*d neglected^ (Bogera, J. B. Tlu Cans 
Ridge Meeting Houge, Autohiographg, 202). 

'Bogera, J. B. The Otme Bidge MeeHng Hauee, Aviobiographift 
2P0, 201. 
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1832, to effect a onion. John Smith and Barton 
W. Stone were the principal speakers. The former, 
representing the Reformers, declared: 

"Qod has but one people on the earth. He haa given to 
them bat one Book, and therein exhorts and commands them 
to be one family. A onion, such as we plead for — a union 
of God's people on that one Book — must, then, be prac- 
ticable. 

"Every Christian desires to stand complete in the whole 
will of Qod. The prayer of the Savior, and the whole tenor 
of his teaching, clearly show that it is Crod's will that his 
children should be united. To the Christians, then, such 
a union must be desirable. ... 

''While there is but one faith, there may be ten thou- 
sand opinions; and hence, if Christians are ever to be one, 
they must be one in faith, and not in opinion. . . . 

"For several years past, I have .stood pledged to meet 
the religious world, or any part of it, on the ancimit Gospel 
and order of things, as presented in the words of the Book. 
This is the foundation on which Christians once stood, and 
on it they can, and ought to, stand again. From this I can 
not depart to meet any man, or set of men^ in the wide 
world. While, for the sake of peace and Christian union, I 
have long since waived the public maintenance of any spec- 
ulation I may hold, yet not one Chspel fact, ooTMnandmeni, 
or promise, will I surrender for the world! 

"Let us, then, my brethren, be no longer Campbellites or 
Stoneites, New Lights or Old Lights, or any other kind of 
lights, but let us all come to the Bible, and to the Bible 
alone, as the only book in the world that can give us all the 
Light we need."* 

Barton W. Stone then rose to reply. He spoke 
in much the same vein. After declaring his oppofii- 

*Wini«iM. J. A. Lt/0 of Bld0r John SnUtk, 871. 873. 
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tion to speculations and man-made creeds, he said: 
''I haye not erne objection to the ground laid down 
by him as the true scriptural basis of union among 
the people of €k>d; and I am willing to give him, 
now and here, my hand.'" Smith grasped the prof- 
fered hand, and the unicm was yirtually, though 
not formally, completed.* Various committees met, 
and by arrangement the members of both churches 
communed together, February 19. They agreed to 
finish the formal and public union on the following 
Lord's Day, February 26. In the meantime, how- 
ever, some began to fear that they had been too 
hasty, and to worry about the choice of elders and 
the practical adoption of weekly communion, which 
they believed would require the presence of an or- 
dained administrator. While affairs were thus in 
suspense, Thomas M. Allen went to Lexington and 
induced them to complete the unicm and to transfer 
to the new congregation, designated as **the Church 
of Christ," the comfortable building which they 
had formerly held under the title of ''the Christian 
Church." This was especially pleasing to the Re- 
formers, who had been meeting in rented houses. 
At Paris, Allen also effected a union between two 
churches^ he and James ChaUen, the ministers there, 
retiring in favor of Aylett Baines, a gifted preacher 
of the Western Beserve, who rendeired excellent 

■WaUami, J. A. Lif9 of Slder John 8mUh, 878. 
< *Tlke union led to increased peneentionSy for the B»ptisti wet« 
even lew fsTonbUe to the "Ohiistiaaii" than tbej bad been to the 
ieci. 
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•enrioe in Eentuoky for oyer twenty years. An- 
other mdon was brooght about at Georgetown. 

Union in the three places mentioned aboye — ^Lex- 
ington, PariSy and Georgetown — soon led to onion 
throughout the state. This desire for unity was 
greatly furthered by the efforts of tTphn Smith and 
John Sogers, the first formerly known as a *'Be- 
former," and the latter as a ^^Christian/' who had 
been appointed by the tjezington meeting to go to 
all the churches and conyince than of their sin- 
cerity. These special messengers were to be equally 
supported by the united offerings of the interested 
churches, which were to leaye their contributions 
with John T. Johnson, as treasurer and distributor.* 
About 8000 '^Christians" came into the union in 
Kentucky. Aside frcHn their leaders mentioned 
earlier, who had prepared the way or furthered the 
moyement of the Campbells, John Allen Gano, F. 
B. Palmer, H. D. Palmer, B. F. Hall, Tolbert Fan- 
ning, Elijah Goodwin, and Samuel Bogers were 
important. The latter trayeled iu Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tnfl i ft Ti ft ^ Illinois, and Missouri, and during a min- 
istry which lasted past the eighty^f ourth year of his 
life baptized oyer 7000 x>er8ons.' Writers of the 
Christian Connecticm try to explain Stone's attitude 
on the union as only one of co-ox>eration.* This is 
an impossible position, howeyer, tar Stone defended 



vBlohardMik, B. U mmoi n of Altaomndtr OamphsO, TL^ 888-886. 
•Gfttas, B. fft# DimrfpUt of OhriH, 204-208. 
•Boom of tt«M mriten turn: J. 1*. BwnuU, J. J. SomiMrtMll, O. 
B. Wbitakw. ftud IC T. Monffl. 
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it as a onion and distinctly stated: ''This union I 
view as tiie noblest act of my life/'^ The union 
movement vras more successful in Kentucky than 
elsewhere. Concerning Ihe drawbacks in other 
places^ Stone vnrote: 

''This union, I have no doubt, would have been as easily 
effected in other States as in Eentndy, had there not been 
a few ignorant, headstrong bigots on both sides, who were 
more inflneneed to retain and augment their party, than to 
BSTe the world by uniting according to the prayer of Jesus. 
Some irresponsible sealots among the Reformers, so called, 
would pnbMdy and sealously contend against sinners pray- 
ing, or that professors should pray for them; they spumed 
the idea that preachers should pray that God would assist 
them in declaring his truth to the people; they rejected 
from Christianity all who were not baptized for the remis- 
non of sins, and who did not observe the weekly communion, 
and many such doctrines they preached. The old Christians^ 
who were unacquainted with the preachers of information 
amongst us, would naturally conclude these to be the doc- 
trines of us all; and they rose up in opposition to us all, 
representing our religion as a spiritless, prayerless religion, 
and dangerous to the souls of men. They ran to the opposite 
extreme in Ohio and in the Eastern States. I blame not the 
Christians for opposing such doctrines; but I do blame the 
more intelligent among them, that the^ did not labor to allay 
those prejudices of the people by teaching them the truth, 
and not to cherish thenji, as many of them did in their 
periodicals and public preaching. Nor were they onl^ 
blami|ble; some of the Reformers are equally worthy of 
blame^ by rejecting the name Christian, as a family name, 
because the M. <!9iristians had taken it before them. At 
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thii pottaiitj will wonder, idien Hhej know that the sentl- 
mflat WM pablished in one of our most popolar periodicalSi 
["] and by one in the highest standing among ns.'' ^ 

Stone felt yery keenly his rejection by some of 
the ''Christians,'' and the lack of confidence shown 
by many Disciples, but he held fast to his princi- 
ples. In defence of and in explanation of his views, 
he penned the following noble words : 

"It is not wonderful that the prejudices of the old 
Christian Church should be great against us, and that thej 
should so unkindly upbraid me espedallj, and mj brethren 
in Kentucky, for uniting with the Bef ormers. But what 
else could we do, the Bible being our directory f Should 
we command them to leaye the foundation on which we 
stood — ^the Bible alone— when they had come upon the samef 
By what authority could we command? Or should we have 
left this foundation to them and have built another? Or 
should we have remained and fought with them for the sole 
possession f They held the name Christian as sacred as we 
did, they were equaUy averse from making opinions the test 
of fellowship, and equally soUoitous for the salvation of 
souls. This union I view as the noblest act of my life. 

' ' In the fall of 1834, I moved my family to Jacksonville, 
Illmois. Here I found two churches — a .Chris^an and Be- 
f ormers' church. They worshipped in separate places. I 
refused to unite with either until they united to-gether, and 
labored to effect it. It was effected. I never suffered myself 
to be so blinded by prejudice in favor of or against any 
that I could not see their excellencies or defects. I have 
seen wrongs in the Reformers, and in the old Christians, 



u The MiOennka Harbinfftr. 

>*Bog«rs, SamneL Th§ Cans Eldge UsOtno H4m§0, Aviobiog' 
raphy, 208, 204. 
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and m candor have protested against them. This haa es- 
posed me to the darts of both sides."'* 

Although union was not so easily brought about 
elsewhere as in Kentucky, thousands of ''Chris- 
tians'' did join the Beformers. After referring to 
the union effected by Stone in Jacksonville, M. T. 
Morrill, the leading historian of the Christian Con- 
nection, made the following admission: 

"Then followed a wave of 'Gampbellism' that swept the 
Christians off their feet, and aggregated about eight thou- 
sand accessions to the Disciples. No Christian churches long 
Borvived in Tennessee, their cause was ruined in Kentucky 
and nerer has regained its former strength or prestige. Of 
the Southern Ohio Christians a majority of the preachers 
embraced Oampbdlism prior to 1837, and only about one 
thousand church members remained. A man named C. A. 
Eastman, traveling through Indiana about^ 1846, reported 
that, 'In many places they [the Christians] have amalga- 
mated with the Disciples, and are known only as the same 
people.' Several years later it was reported that on Stone's 
account conferences of the Christians had been dissolved and 
churches disbanded, and t)ie people had become amalgamated 
with the Disciples."** 

Since Ihese two bodies — ^the Christians and the 
Disciples — ^both exist now and are often confused,! 
. it may be worth while to note briefly their points of ; 
resemblance and of difference, many of which were 
apparent at firsts all now. The main points of 
likeness are: 



rmphif, 204. 

>ABiif(ofy 0/ iks (TkrMCan D&namhuOion, S04. 
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L Both acknowledge the term ''Christian.'' 

2. Both are opposed to a written creed. 

8. Both preach frequently in fayor of Christian 
nnion. 

4. Both fayor open eommnnion by inyiting to 
the Lord's table all followers of Christ 

5. Both haye a congregaticmal goyamment de- 
riyed from Bible acts and phrases. 

6. Both giye great prominence to Ihe imx>ortanoe 
of conforming to Bible doctrines and commands. 

7. Both receiye into church fellowship Ihose 
whom Christ has accepted without respect to what 
is usually termed ''dogma.'"" 

S<Hne of the main points of difference are : 
1. The Christians accept only the one name. 
The Disciples accept the name "Church of Christ," 
or "Churches of Christ," "Christian," and "Dis- 
ciples of Christ" 

.2. The Christians haye no written creed except 
tiie Bible. The Disciples haye a consensus of opin- 
. ion, and thus will not receiye a member unless he is 
immersed for the remission of sins. Christians teach 
immersion, but Ihey accept church members on pro- 
fession and character.^ 

3. Christians acknowledge no leader but Jesus 
Christ "But," says Sunmierbell, 

"the DiflcipleB are sapposed to aeoept Alexander Camp- 
beU as the fomider of their churdk; and beeause of thia 



» SvxmiMrlMlI, J. J. Thit CftriiCteM tmd DitoipiM, % S. 
"•iWcL, 8-7. 
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fact are aometiineg etOed Caiitpbellitei.['n The Diidplai v 
called CanqpbeUitas in two momi. In one aeoee it is onlj 
a nicknemey and Bhonld not be need. In the otber aeoee it 
18 eoneety being deeeriptive of their theology, ae being that 
of Alexander Campbell, who with great fa ee o M tangfat the 
doetrine of^immenion in water in order to remiaikm of 

4. Ghristiaiui do not lay particular etrees upon 
certain doctrines, whereas the Disciples emphasize 
all those relating to Ihe steps in salvation, and 
especially to the thirteen or more passages refer- 
ring to baptism.** 

5. Christians interpret the Bible so as to extend 
fellowship to all desirous of being saved, whereas 
the Disciples by their insistence on certain things, 
as immersion, shut out many. Says Whitaker, who 
is more bitter and less accurate than Sunmierbell: 

"The Oampbellites oSer a platform on whieh even a 
majority of the CSudetiane of the world can nerer hope to 
imite, for their distinetiTe, doetrinal teete of f eUowship are 
not, neyer have been, and certainly never will be, nniTereally 

* On tlMM points SwamnbeD and Whitakvr mn loDowod as aradk 
M ponibto, Itni jnstiea raqnirea a atatanant for the otkar aida. A 
•triet Disdple will not aeknowledga Alazandar Campbell aa tha fovndar 
of hia raligion. In eommon with mambers of otber ehnrcbea, ha will 
claim that Jeana Obriat ia the fonndar. Neitber will a radical Dia- 
dple ftnswer to the tann "OampbeDite." He win attribnte tba naa of 
nieh an ezpreeaion eitber to ignoranea or a deliberate attempt at In- 
nilt Ooneeming tbia point, A. S. Haynea, in. bis Hi§torif •/ tiU Dia^ 
eipUs of Ohritt in Jttinoit (page 22), wrote: "But tbia, to tba Piaei* 
plet of Cbriat, baa alwaya been an offenaiTe nickname. Now it ia i|o 
longer in nae except in some bade precincta wbere tbe treea grow tan 
and tbe bmab thick, banca tha light of intelUgenoe ia ilow la pama* 
tratfaig.*' 

'•Snmmaiban, J. J. CbrCfMkma amd Dit9ipU » , 7. 

»lMd., 8-10. 
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aoeepted among true Ohristiaiiiy and their door is so narrow 
that the conacienee of millions of the best and biggest Chris- 
tians of all ages cannot be sqneesed through it."* 

At this x>oiiit, the following conclusions may 
be stated. With the Christians the idea of union 
of all men under Christ was predominant; hence 
commtinion and baptism were not stressed. More- 
over, this same union sentiment led to the gathering 
in of as many as possible, and the consequent 
emphasis <m preaching, revivals, and the mourners' 
bench. With the Disciples, exact conformity to 
primitive faith and doctrine was dominant. They 
beUeved in gathering in the good and casting away 
the bad; hence the emphasis was placed on teach- 
ing. The two elements working together formed a 
mighty force, but the evangelism of Stone's follow- 
ers and Walter Scott supplied the religious energy. 

During part of the period covered by this book, 
opposition and persecution were marked. Some- 
thing has already been stated in regard to the 
antagonism and persecution from Presbytenans and 
Baptists. More will now be given concerning the 
attitude of the latter as well as of other reli^ous 
bodies. Some of the mildest ways in which opposi- 
tion was shown were by the absolute refusal of re- 
ligious parties to allow Reformers to speak in their 



'^ Vital DigtincHong between Cfhri§tkm§ and OamphOiaea, 14. 
Snmmerbell and Wliitaker ure careful to point out that the "Cluris- 
tian«" existed a qtiarter of a centnr7 b^ore the Reformen seiMkrated 
from the Baptists, but both apparently orerlook the fact that in spite 
of this, the "Christians" now number Ibm than 126»000, whereas the 
Disciples number neariiy 1,600,000. 
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churcheBy by detraction, and by misrepresentations. 
In the West, churches were repeatedly locked 
against them, and misrepresentations freely circu- 
lated. This was especially pronounced after the 
Eentad^ union. Thus, on one occasion when John 
Smith was announced to preach at the Forks near 
Lancaster, Kentucky, in May of 1833, the church 
was locked against him, and the report spread that 
he was in prison at Mt. Sterling for stealing forty 
S hogs. Smith came to his appointment and spoke 

from a temporary stage pirepared for the occasion. 
Urged to answer the charge, he began : 

''Friends and brethren, it has been asserted bj some 
^jS^J respectable, and, of course, very reliable gentlemen, 
^at I am now in the Mount Sterling jail for stealing forty 
ihoats, and, consequently, that I am not expected to preach 
here to-day. Now, whaterer may be true about the hogs, 
of one thing you may rest assured: I am not in jail to-day. 
Of this fact, even my sectarian friends will be convinced 
before I leave. The Lord knows, brethren, that in all my 
life, I have never looked on any place more like to jail 
than yonder lonesome house, with its cold, stony walls and 
iron bars. To my eyes, that building is more like a {dace 
^ for criminals than a home for peaceful and happy Chris- 

' tians. 

"But I am glad to ^d that my sectarian friends have 
become so morally nice as to condemn the stealing of a few 
hOgs; we may now hope that they will quit worse crimes. 
Whatever may be thought of stealing, I solemnly affirm that, 
bad as it is, it is not so mean a thing, nor so injurious to 
society, as the wanton slander of an honest reputation. 

"If a decent community ought to frown upon a thief 
that steals a few paltry hogs, perhaps to feed his hungry 
family, with what contempt should they spurn the wretch 
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that ^fffvmm, bj falsehood, a preaeher of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ — a father, too, of innocent children, who can 
leaTO them no other legaej than a pure and repntable lifel 
Truly, 

'He that steals my purse, steals trash; 
But he that iQches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.' "*^ 

One of the aecusera, sitting near by, cried out: 
''It was not 70a; it was another Smith." He th^ 
went on to specify Thomas Smith, who, unknown to 
the man implicating him, was on the platform. 
John Smith tamed to the new culprit, and said: 
''Brother Tcmi, I know it to be a city ordinance of 
Lexington, where you live, that no man shall suffer 
his hogs to run at large, or about the streets. If, 
then, you have tiiose forty shoats, tell this gentle- 
man where you have hid tiiem." Thereupon, the 
elder, somewhat irritated, replied, "I know nothing 
about his hogs." Smith once more addressed the 
stranger: "Sir, Thomas Smith, whom it appears 
you do not know, is now here on the stand with me; 
but he says that he knows nothing about those hogs. 
However, he will be here in the neighborhood for 
some days yet, and you can take him up whenever 
you please." The accusers, who were near and 
whose names Smitii now had, were dumb, and soon 
left the audience.** 

A little later, at Mount Pleasant, the Baptists 
locked the church and placed a^ guard on the horse 

•" Wmiams, J. A. L^0 of BUtor John 8mUh, 418, 419. 
"/Md.. 419, 420. 
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block and over the rail fence. Smith preached from 
a gig lashed l^ its shafts to a walnut tree, and the 
people placed blankets and saddles on the grass for 
seats. Later on, in Ihe same year, at the same place 
the Disciples prepared some rade benches, which 
were used one Saturday afternoon. They expected 
a happy meeting on the next day, but during the 
night their benches were piled up and burned to 
ashes. Feeling ran high, but Smith now, without 
asking leaye, stood uiK)n the horse block and calmed 
the people by saying: 

"Bad as tlds is, my brethren, GhristiaiiB have often fared 
much worse. Yowr tenches only have been bomt; but they 
were bonnd to the stake and burnt to death for the sake of 
Jesus and his Word. Let us be patient toward our enemies, 
who can do us no more harm; and let us be thankful to 
our heavenly Father, that matters are no worse than they 
lie.''" 

In the Bast, also, opposition was strong, though 
it was not carried so far as in Ihe West. At New 
Tork, Alexander Campbell was refused Ihe use of 
the Baptist meeting houses. One of his warmest 
personal friends^ Archibald McClay, denied him his 
church because "he was not in full fellowship with 
the Baptists." At Philadelphia, he met with simi- 
lar treatment. A Mr. Chambers, who with his 
Presbyterian congregation had rejected creeds some 
years before, expressed a wish that he occupy his 
pulpit, but i>oe8ibly because of the Baptists his 
elders refused their consent. Consequently, Camp- 

MWimanis, J. A. lAf^ of MlUr Julm Bni/fXk, 430-429. 
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bell spoke in a hooBe coarteoosly offered by the 
Univenalistg.'^ 

In a former chapter, references were made to 
tiie resolutions of exclusion in ccHinection with the 
numerical increase of the Beformers, but now a 
few actual individual cases will be considered and 
more instances of opposition given. Hayden men- 
tioned several. On the fourth Monday in June, 
1829, the Church of Christ in Sharcm, Ohio, was 
formed. Seventeen came from the Baptists then, 
and more later. About thirty members were en- 
rolled in the new church on the first day. The 
Baptist Church followed a policy of non-intercourse. 
A resolution was passed excluding the wives of 
Benjamin Bene and James Morford because they 
had communed with the Disciples. The first, a 
deacon, rose and vainly protested against the act. 
Morford, deacon and derk, irefused to be a party 
to the proceeding. Both men withdrew from the 
Baptist Church and united with the Disciples." On 
August 7, 1829, the Church of Christ was organized 
at Perry, as the direct result of Baptist bigotry. 
David Parmly, a zealous Baptist, having heard of 
the Disciple revival at Mentor, went over from 
Perry to hear the preaching. He was pleased, and 
communed with the Bef ormers. News quickly 
reached Perry, and the matter was taken up at 
once. Parmly pleaded his right as a free man in 



•^ BiolutrdBon, B. Urnnoirt of Almandtr OimpMl, TL, 893. 
>■ Hayden, A. 8. EaHif HiHorw of Dioeiplm In IfMC^m Boomrvo, 
269. 
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Christ to hold fellowship with those who had also 
been ''buried by baptism into his death." This 
plea was denied, and a church meeting was called 
to try him on the following charge of heresy, 
"Brother Parmly is charged with communing with 
the Campbellites, and believing in the doctrines of 
Alexander Campbell." Since no defence was al- 
lowed, he was immediately declared guilty.*" 

One other instance from Hayden must suffice — 
the origin of the church at Eagleville. The Baptist 
Church there had passed the following resolution: 

''BeeoWed, That we do not fellowship the doctrineB and 
eentiments published and advocated bj Alexander Campbell 
and his associates. Neither will we fellowship as members in 
our church those who patronize or make a practice of reading 
his periodical publications, or those who are in any way 
trammeled with his doctrines or his sentiments.'"' 

Eben A. Mills, a devoted Bible student, a fine 
musician and clerk of the church, was tried for 
reading the Millennial Harbinger. He pleaded: 

1. His right as a Christian to "prove all things" 
by the Bible and to "Mid fast that which was 
good.'' 

2. His right as an American citizen to the free 
use of all things which injured no one, and re- 
strained no other person's privileges. 

The case was one of creed pure and simple. The 
church record reads: 



" Hayden, A.~ 8. Emiif HUtorw of DUctpUt in W§€Um B c— r v , 
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**MMifh 8, 1888. It WM ttiea motkniad and seeonded 
that a« Bro. E. A. IfiUa will not consent to abandon tbe 
reading of Mr. Campbell's 'Ifillennial Harbinger/ wbieh we 
think is leading him fnmi the goqpel and the faith of the 
regular Baptists^ we withdraw from him the hand of fellow- 
ship. The Tote was then tried and earned bj a considerable 
majority. The offioe of elerk being now Taeant, Oomelins 
Udall was nnanimonsly ehosen clerk.'" 

Since Mills and his wife were very popnlar, how- 
ever, an effort was made in their behalf. A mild 
and respectful remoDstrance, signed hj eighteen 
people, was prepared and sent to the church, but 
eyery one who signed it was expelled. Nine i>eople 
took the lead in this wholesale excommunication, 
but Iheir action was silently acquiesced ia by the 
olhers, some eighty in number, without approval or 
demur. Thus nine members excluded eighte^i.* 

In the case of Ihe individual churches the action 
was, therefore, much the same as in the associa- 
tions. The Beaver Besolutions, previously referred 
to," had been widely circulated. The Franl^lin 
Association of Kentucky passed Ihem without 
change. In June, 1830, Tate's Creek Assodaticm 
excluded the Beformers, passed the Beaver Resolu- 
tions, and added the following: 

'^9. That there is no special call to the ministry^ 

^'10. That the law given hy Qod to Moses is 
abolished. 



'■Hayden, A. S. WoHif JSiitofif of DifdjplM fti YTMtem J g i w r ut , 
852, 868. 

'•Jhid., 858. 

•• See iwces 182, 188. 
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''IL That there is no mystery in the Scrip- 
tares/'" 

This association named six preachers who were 
accused of heresies.. The report was bitter: ''We 
have seen associations thrown into commotion, 
churches divided, neighbor made to speak evil of 
neighbor, brother arrayed against brother, the 
father against the son, and the daughter against 
the mother."" Action was taken in this case by 
^ ten out of the twenty-six churches composing the 

association." The exclusion movement soon spread 
to Virginia, where it was led by two of the most 
prominent Baptists of the time — ^Robert Semple and 
Andrew Broaddus. After passing the Beaver Beso- 
lutions, the Appomattox Association, at its meeting 
in 1830, added the following : 

''1. Besoived, that it be recommended to all the 
churches composing this Association, to discounte- 
nance the writings of Alexander CampbelL 

''2. Bes<dved, etc., not to countenance the new 
translation of the New Testament. [**] 
. "3. Besoived, etc., not to invite into their pulpit 

r any minister who holds the sentiments in the Beaver 

anathema. " " 



•^OfttM, S. Sittary «/ U^ DitetpUt «/ OhriH, 162, 1«8. 

•iW*., 168. 

^Md,, 168. 

**B*pdtti, oontrmrf to the expMatioa of miim people, objoeted 
to CamiMl't me of the word "Umnene" in i»Uoe of "b*ptiie," for 
in emrryiag ont this general ide« he need "Jolm the Immener" in- 
•teftd of *'John the B*ptist»" thereby etrikinf * blow «t the name of 
the Bnptlat ehnroh. 
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Perhaps the most influential action was taken 
hy Dover Association, which included in its mem- 
bership the churches of Richmond and vicinity and 
such men as Semple and Broaddus. It drew up a 
long list of heresies which it passed in December, 
1830. The meeting was called oat of the regular 
time, no notice being sent to Bef ormers, in order to 
begin action against persons in the association who 
had been preaching doctrines deemed heretical 
After passing the association, the resolutions were 
turned over to the churches. "When they came be- 
fore Semple 's congregation, they were rejected, 
although Semple and Broaddus were both present. 
In 1832, the Dover Association withdrew fellowship 
from six ministers who had taken the name of 
Beformers." 

Naturally, because of Uieir close connection and 
the internal strife entailed by separati<m, the^ Bap- 
tists were long.bit4»r against the Disciples. Never- 
theless, A. H. Newman, their greatest historian, 
strove to be fair to Alexander Campbell, the man 
who more than any other was (tensive to the 
Baptists and responsible for the division. Said 
Newman : 

''Alexander Campbell was a man of fair education and 
of unbounded confidence in his resources and his tenets. He 
was possessed of a powerful personaHtj and was one of the 
ablest debaters of his age. In the use of caricature and 
sarcasm he has rarely been surpassed. Throughout the 
regions that he chose for the propagation of his yiews the 
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number of Baptist ministerB wlio could in any way approach 
him in argumentatiye power or in ability to sway the mass 
oi the people was very smalL . . ,''" 

Bitter oppodtiony however, was not confined to 
the Presbyterians and Baptists alone^ It was showii 
by other religious bodies, and especially by the 
Methodists. Peter Cartwright, one of the famous 
Methodist ministers of early days, was very radical 
against the Disciples, "Christians," or **New 
Lights," which terms he used as synonymous. Thos 
he wrote : 

^'Soon the Shaker priests came along, and off went 
McNemar, Dunlevy, and Huston into that foolish error. 
Marshall and others retraced tl^ir steps. B. W. Stone stuck 
to his New Lightism, and fought many bloodless battles, till, 
he grew old and feeble, and the mighty Alexander Campbell, 
the great, arose and poured such floods of water about the 
old man's cranium, that he formed a union with this giant 
errorist, and finally died, not much lamented out of the circle 
of a few friends. And this is the way with all the New 
Lights, in the government, morals, and discipline of the 
church. 

'^This Christian, or New Light Chij^ch, is a feeble and 
scattered people, though there are some good Christians 
among them. . .„. " " 

Ont in Illinois, Cartwright, after a very heavy 
rain, had this conversaticm with a **New Light" 
preacher named Boads. The circuit rider recorded 
■ the exchange of words thus: 



'"A HiHory of the BapHtt Ohurehe* *n the VnUed 8taee, 489. 
'^ AiUohiography of Peter OaH%oriffht, 82, 88. 
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** 'Good morning, fittr. 

'Good morning,' h» replied. 

8aid ^ 'We h*Te ha4 » tremendoas rain.' 

'Yes, lir,' eaid he, 'the Lord aeni that rain to eonrinee 
jou of jour error.' 

'Ah,' aaid I, 'what errorf ' 

'Whj, about baptiflm. The Lord aejit this flood to eonr 
▼inee jou that mneh water was necessary.' 

'Very good, air,' said I; 'and he in like manner sent 
this flood to eonvinee yon of your error.' 

'What errorf said he. 

'Why,' said I, 'to show yon that water comes by poor- 
ing and not by immersion.' "** 

Soon after this conversation, Boads mored away, 
whereupon Cartwright remarked, ''His New Light 
went out because there was *no oil in the vesseL' " ** 
Other Methodist writers, besides Cartwright, were 
particularly irritated by the question of baption. 
James Shaw, another one of their ministers, writing 
in 1867, after treating the Roman Catholic, the 
Unitarian, and Uniyersalist churches as unevangeli- 
cal, continued: 

"Swedenborgians, Tunkers, Shakers, Winebroinerians, 
Christians and Campbdlites form the completion of the 
minor unevangelical sects, most of whom are inmiersioniste 
in their views of baptism. The largest of these sects is the 
last mentioned. They are the followers of the late Alexander 
Campbell, an Irishman by birth, a Presbyterian minister in 
his younger days, a Baptist after, and lastly the founder of 
a sect who are numerous in the west. Mr. Campbell was a 
fine scholar, an eloquent controversialiBt, and a ToliimiiioiiB 



» AutoHograpli^ of POtr OaHwrfght, 2^1. 
«/Md., 261. 
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writer. He died a year ago. His followers first assumed 
the name of Bef ormers, then Disciples, now Ghristians, and 
by others are known as GampbeUites. Mr. Campb^ and 
his followers made an earnest attack on the leading doctrines 
and institutions of the churches, and in thw stead offered 
to the people salvation through immersion. He ridiculed the 
necessity of a change of heart, or the profession of the 
forgrvenees of sins in any other way than by baptism. So 
easy a form of religion soon took hold of the indifferent and 
the irreligious; the system became popular, and thousands 
left the Baptist church, and some the Presbyterians and 
others to join it, so that the denomination is made up of 
nearly all kinds of isms — ^Unitarians, Uniyersalists, and the 
apostates from other churches — ^the only bond of unity among 
them being haptitm for the remission of sins. This denomi- 
nation is feeling the outside pressure of the evangelical 
churches around than, and as a consequence, they are becom- 
ing more evangelical themselves. They are at present in a 
transition state, and probably will, ere long, merge into the 
Baptist church from whence they came, or, being evangelized 
in spirit and doctrine become useful in society; otherwise 
they are destined to melt away. Whenever the piety and 
zeal of evangelical churches become low and lukewarm, 
then the tmevangelical prosper; and as soon as the orthodox 
are revived and flourish, the others die and perish.'^ ^ 

In a more bitter attack later on, Shaw wrote: 

"In and around this town [Niantic, apparently in the 
Decatur circuit] there was a large number of Campbellites, 
a sect to whom I referred in Chapter X, on the American 
churches. They viewed with jealousy the encroachments of 
the Methodists. As they are generally fond of controversy, 
and their preachers flippant proclaimers of the Gospel in 
Water, their sermons are a strange medley of all sorts of 
stuff about SalvaUon by immersion. Their style--<that of 
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ao anetioneer, roMrying their wit and raiHiig for otlier 
ehorahee, and their praises for their own. Bible, missionaTy 
soeietieiy Sonday-echook, and eoUeg^es, received thw loudest 
denunciations. Things the most sacred they ridiculed, and 
institutions the most solenm they reviled. The Sabbath they 
disregarded; the forgiveness of sins, a ^Shange of heart, they 
laughed at, unless what was connected with immersion. The 
Divinity of Christ they did not generally believe in; the 
Personality and operation of the Holy Spirit th^ scofTed 
at. They were literally immersed infidels, having little of 
the form or power of godliness. Where evangelical churches 
were cold and lukewarm, these prospered; but when alive 
and earnest, the CampbeUites sank to their coverts by the 
waters.*'-* 

In addition to doctrinal differences and the 
numerical losses of other bodies, there were farther 
reasons for opposition, especially of Ihe ministers. 
Alexander Campbell was a radical iccmoclast. At 
first he opposed a paid clergy, and his attacks on 
the salaried preachers were exceptionally bitter. 
At the close of his debate with Walker, June 19, 
20, 1820, he said: 

''You have heard and patiently attended to this tedious 
debate. What are you now to dof I will answer this ques- 
tion for you: Go home and read your Bibles; examine the 
testimonies of those holy oracles; judge for yourselves, and 
be not implicit followers of the clergy. Amongst the clergy 
of different denominations, I charitably , think, there are a 
few good men; but, as a body of men, they have taken away 
the key of knowledge from the people. And how, do you say. 
By teaching you to look to them for^ instruction as children 
to a father; by preventing you from judging for yourselves. 
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tfaroni^ an impression that yon aire not competent to judge 
for^jomaelyes. Tliis is the prevailing opinion with many. 
... I do not saj that all the clergy are doing so, but I am 
sue that a vast majority of them are doing so." ^ 

When the Christian Baptist was founded, three 
years later, the attacks became much stronger. The 
articles on the Clergy*^ deservedly aroused intense 
opposition and served to explain, if not entirely 
justify, some of the bitter things said of the Be- 
formers. In the introduction, ''The Origin of the 
Christian Clergy, Spl^idid Meeting Houses, and 
Fixed Salaries, Exhibited from Ecclesiastical His- 
tory," Campbell repeated a statement made about 
seven years earlier, and gave his object thuS: 

" 'The present popular exhibition of the Christian re- 
ligioii is a compound of Judaism, heathen philosophy and 
Christianity.' From this unhallowed commixture sprang all 
political ecclesiastical establishments, a distinct order of mei^ 
ealled clergy or priests, magnificent edifices as places of 
worship, tithes or fixed salaries, religious festi^^als, holy 
places and times, the Christian circumcision, the Christian 
paiBsover, the Christian Sabbaths, etc., etc. These things we 
hope to exhibit at full length in due time.'^^ 

He concluded his first article as follows: 

''In the meantime, we conclude that one of those means 
used to exalt the clergy to dominion over the faith, over the 
conscience, and over the ]^sons of men, by teaching l^e 
people to consider them as specially called and moved by the 

^ Riclutrdson, R. Memoin of AUxaAder OampheU, II., 27. 
^AugoMt 8, 1828; October 6, 1828; Noyember 8, 1828; Deoem- 
b«r 1, 1828; Jannuy 5, 1824; Febnuuy 2^ 1824. 
«Th« OhritOim BaptUt, Augtut 8, 1828. 
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Holj Spirit, tad tent to Miame the office of ambaaeadon 
of Christy or ministen of the Chrietiaa reUgioB, is a seheme 
unwarranted bj Cbd, founded on pride, ignoranee, ambitioii, 
and impietj; and as soehylraght to be opposed and exposed 
by aU them thai lore our Lord Jesos Obrist in sincerity," ^ 

In the aeeond article, he declared: 

''The qrstepis of idiat is ealled 'ehnreh goremnent,' 
whieh the req>eetiTe seets hare adopted, though differing Id 
man J reqpeets, aU agree in this, that whomsoever th^ will, 
thej kill; and iHiomsoever they will, they save alive-HKyt 
their bodies we mean, but their reputation for 'piety and 
orthodoxy.' Few of those confederations, now-ardays, even 
of those who propose authoritatively to determine matters 
of faith, ea s e s of conscience and rules of practice, literally 
kill those iHiom they condenm to suffer tiie vengeance of 
their eensures. But there is a species of robbeiy which is 
worse than taking a man's property; and there is a spedes 
of murder worse than taking a man's Ufe; and of both of 
these ecclesiastical courts are, even in this age, often 
guilty. . . ."• 

In the third number, Campbell compared the 
holy alliance of kings and Ihe holy alliance of 
clergy: "But in fact the analogy appears perfect 
in every instance; the allied monarchs and the 
allied clergy resemble a monstrous production of 
nature which we once saw, two bodies uiuted, and 
but one soul."*" 



«The OhritH&n Bapti§t, October 6, 1828. 

^Ihid., NoTember 8» 1828. 

^Ihid., Deoember 1, 1828. This wm wrtttan Mxm ftfter leadiiif 
EuTopeiit powers under tl|e fuidance of Metterikieh had prepared to 
cmsb out democratic movements affecting the countries eoncemed. Ttx 
an account of the Holj Alliance and the Congresses at Aix-la-OhapeDe, 
Troppan, Laibach, afid Terona» see Haien, 0. B. Europe Sine^ 1815, 
67-66. 
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One of the most cuttmg and sarcastic of these 
articles was the fourth. In a very bitter mn, 
Campbell spoke of the educated clergy: 

"A elergyman, thus qnalified, can deliver a very popular 
and orthodox sermon without any grace; as easily as a 
lawyer ean plead the cause of his client without grace. If 
a lawyer can be so much interested in the cause of his client 
as to be warmly eloquent; if his soul can be so moved by 
sympathy, as it often is^ even to seek relief in copious tears, 
without, the influence of grace or supernatural aid, why may 
not a dergyman be cdevated to the same degree or to a 
hi^^er degree of seal, of warmth, of sympathy, of deep 
distress, in his pathetic addresses from the pulpit f Again, 
if one so well -versed in theology, as to be able to compre- 
hend, in one view, all the divinitiias, from the crocodiles, the 
gods of Egypt, up to Olympic Jove, or the venerable Saturn, 
as any clergyman from his youthful studies, is; if a com- 
petent acquaintance with the sublimitiee of natural religion, 
and with the philosophical mysteries of scholastic divinity, 
cannot be eloquent, animated, and orthodox without grace, 
he must indeed be as stupid as an ass.^'^ 

In the same issue, the editor attacked the char- 
acter of the clergy and their greed for money: 

''The most ^^rable opinion which we could form of the 
regular clergy, is, that if there he, say, for the sake of 
precision, five thousand of them in the United States, Ave 
thousand carpenters, and Ave thousand doctors; there is an 
equal number of Christian carpenters, of Christian doctors, 
or any other trade, proportionately according to their aggre- 
gate number, as there is of Christian clergy. If we err 
in this opinion, our error is on the side of charity for the 
dergy. For we conceive it would be much easier to prove 
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from the bible and from - reason, that in five thousand car- 
penters, masons, tailors, farmers, there is a larger propor^on, 
in each, of members of the kingdom of God, than in the 
same number of regularij educated ministers.'^" 

In concluding this exceptionally bitter article, 
Campbell wrote: 

"But, to resume tho young clergyman where we left him, 
working by the day as a licentiate; he preaches, he travels, 
he explores 'vacant churches,' he receives his per diem, his 
daily compensation. liike a young gentleman in quest of a 
wife, who visits the 'vacant' ladies; forms an acquaintance 
with the most charming, the best accomplished, until ho finds 
one to whom he can give his heart and hand; the nuptial 
engagements are formed, and the ceremonies of marriage are 
completed; he settles down into domestic life and builds up 
his house. So the young priest, in quest of a 'vacant 
church,' forms as extensive an acquaintance as possible with 
all the unmarried establishments of this character, pays court 
to the most charming, i. e., the most opulent and honorable, 
if he be a young gentleman of high standing, until he find 
one that answers his expectations. * A 'call' is presented 
and accepted. His reverend seniors come to the celebration 
of his nuptials — ^with holy hands they consecrate him — he 
vows to be a faithful teacher of the doctrines of the sect, 
a loving pastor of the flock, and they vow to be to him a 
faithful congregation, to support him according to promise, 
to love him for the work's sake, and to be obedient to his 
authority untU God separate them — ^by death — ^no, but untdl 
he gets another and a louder call from some 'vacant church' 
who falls in love with him, and for whom he is known to 
possess feelings incompatible with his present married state. 
Thus he is consecrated a priest for life or good behavior, 
and then he sets about building up his cause and interest 
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^hich is ever afterwards represented and viewed as the cause 
and interest of Christ.''"* 

In the fifth article the editor asserted with great 
vigor that money was the bond of union and liie 
rock upon which popular churches were built: 

"Money, I think, may be considered not merely as the 
bond of union in popular establidiments, but it is ' really 
the rock on which the popular churches are built. Before 
L church union is proposed, the grand point to ascertain is, 

r are we able to support a church f Before we give a call, let 

QB see, says the prudent saint, what we can 'make up.' A 
meeting is called — the question is put, 'How much will you 
givef It goes round. Each man writes his name or makes 
his mark. A handsome sum is subscribed. A petition is 
sometimes presented to the legislature for an act of incor- 
poration to confirm their union and to empower them to 
raise by the ciTil law, or the arm of power, the stipulated 
sum. All is now secure. The church is founded upon this 
roek. It goes into operation. The parson comes. Their 
social prayers, praises, sacraments and fasts commence; 
ererything is put into requisition. But what was the primum 
mohUef What the moving causef Money. As proof of 
this, let the congregation decrease by emigration or death; 
[ the money fails; the pcurson takes a missionary tour; he 

r obtains a lender call; he removes. Money failed is the cause; 

and when this current freezes, social prayers, praises, 'sacra- 
ments,' sermons and congregational fasts all cease. Money, 
the foundation, is destroyed, and down comes the superstruc- 
ture raised upon it. Reader, is not this factf And dare you 
say that money is not the basis of the modem religious 
establishments f It begins with money, and it ends when 
money fails. Money buys iEsop's fables for the destined 
priest; money consecrates him to ofGLce, and a monied con- 
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traet imitef him and hit pariih. The Ghureh of Jeras Christ 
if founded upon another htm, noariahed bj other mBtam, is 
not diaaolved bj aneh eanaea^ and will snrriTe aU the jtanes 
of Peru, aU the gold of Ophir. The modem clergy say they 
do not preach for money. Very well; let the people pay them 
nonci and they will haTe aa much of their preaching atilL 
Beaidei^ there will be no aoepicion of their veracity.'" 

Campbell '8 compariscMi of the clergy to the 
Jewish leaden whom Christ so bitterly ddnounced, 
as in the twenty-third ehapter ci Matfhew, was 
particularly galling: 

''Against i^hom did the holy prophets of the Jews, the 
Savior of the world and his aportles inyei^ with the utmost 
severity? 

''Ans. The popular dergy. Never were any things 
spoken by the Saviour of the world, or by the holy i^KMrtLes 
with so much severity as their reproofs of, as their demmeia- 
tions against, the popular clergy. 

"Who were the popular clergy in those daysf 

"Ans. Those who ideased the people, taught for hire 
and established themselves into an order, distinct from the 
people. 

''Who are the popular clergy nowf 

"Ans. Those who are trained for the predaci purpoee 
of teaching religion as their calling, please the mass of the 
people, establish themselves into a distinct order, from which 
they exclude aU who are not so trained, for hire, affect 
to be the only legitimate inter p re t er s - of revelation.^"" 

Probably the most stinging and viralent off all 
Campbell's articles was the so-called ''Third Epistle 
of Peter, to the Preachers and Bnl^rs of Congrega- 

•Th9 OhrUHan BonMii, Fehraiaj S, 1834. 
"/Md., Vebnuffj 2, 1824. 
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tioQCh-A Looking Glass for the Clergy." This 
ironical epistle was divided into four ehapters: 
The Style and Manner of Living, Choosing of Min- 
isters, Performance of Preaching, and The Clergy's 
Beward. Since the. latter chapter is typical, and in 
a way sommarizes what had gone before in his 

writiiigs, it will be quoted entire: 

« 

*f Mil aQ Tcrar gefctmgs' get moneyl Now, therefore^ 

L i^em. yon go f oiih on your ministenal journey, go wliere 

r there are sUyer and gold, and where each man will pay 

! aeeording to his meaaore. For Yerily I say you must get 

your reward. 

''Go you not forth as those that have been sent, 'with- 
out two eoats, without gold or tSlver, or brass in their 
purses; without scrip for thw journey, or shoes or staves;^ 
but go you forth in the good things of this world. 

"And wlien you shall hear of a church that is yaeant 
and has no one to preach therein, then be that a odn to you, 
and be you mindful of the call, and take you charge of the 
flock thereof and of the fleece thereof , even of the golden 
fleece. 

' ' And when you shall have fleeced your flock and shall know 
of another oaU, and if the flock be greater, then greater be 
i also to you the calL Then shall you leave your old flock, 

r and of the new flock shall you take the charge. 

"Those who have 'freely received' let them 'freely give,' 
and let not men have your words 'without money nor with- 
out price,' but bargain you for hundreds and bargain for 
tiiousands, ev^ for thousands of silver and gold shall you 
bargain. 

"And over and above the price f^ viiich you have sold 
your service, take you also gifts, and be you mindful to 
lefnse none, saying, 'Lol I have enough,' but receive gifts 
from them thai go in chariots, and from them that feed 
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flockfl; and from them that earn their morsd by the sweat 
of their brow. 

"Yea, take you gifts of all, and take them in gold and 
in silvef, and in bread; in wine and in oil; in raiment and 
in fine linen. 

"And the more that the people give jon the more they 
will honor you; for they shall belieye that 'in giving to you 
they are giving to the Lord;' for behold their sight shall be 
taken from them, and they shall be as blind as bats, and 
< shall know not what they do.' 

"And you shall wax richer and richer, and grow greater 
and greater, and you shall be lifted up in your own sight, 
and exalted in the eyes of the multitude; a|id lucre shall be 
no longer filthy in your sig^t. And verily you have your 
reward. 

"In doing these things you shall never fail. And may 
abundance of gold and silver and banknotes, and com, and 
wool, and flax, and spirits, and wine, and land be multiplied 
to you, both now and hereafter. Amen."*^ 

From the above quotations it will be seen thi^t 
such terras as ''scrap doctors" and ''textuary di- 
vines?' which Campbell often applied to ministers 
were rather mild. By intimation, he said that 
Christians would not accept honorary titles. He 
wrote: 

"In some eastern papers 'the Bev. Spencer H. Cone, a 
Baptist clergyman,', was reported as recently dubbed DJ). 
But this was a mistake. It was the. Bev. Samuel H. Cox, 
who was dubbed and refused the honor. We are sorry to 
observe a hankering after titles amongst some* baptists, every 
way incompatible with their profession; and to see the re- 
marks lately made In the 'Columbia. Star' censuring Mr.* 
Cox for declining the honor. Those who deserve honorary 
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titles are the least coyetouB of theon. We haye not met with 
any baptist bishop who is more worthy of a title of honor, 
11? such these doable D's be esteemed, than Bobert B. Semple 
01 Virginia; and when the degree was conferred on him, he, 
like a Christian^ declined it."" 

The Westerners also, as might be expected, were 
bitter against titles^ and opposed their use longer 
than Campbell did. Thus, on one occasion, when 
the eccentric John Smith, familiarly known as 
'* Raccoon John Smith," was asked if he was not 
embarrassed when he spoke before an audience of 
lawyers and judges in the courthouse at Sparta, 
ne replied: **Not in the least, for I have learned 
cnat judges and lawyers, so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, are the most ignorant class of people in 
one world — except Doctors of Divinity."^ 

These, bitter attacks on the clergy aroused the 
greatest opposition, but other things played an im- 
portant part. In the early days, Campbell was 
opposed to Bible, tract, and missionary societies, 
Sunday-schools, and associations. He regarded the 
first four as **milking-schemes.*' He intimated that 
their object was to impoverish the many and eni^ich 
the few, and that their purpose was speculation and 
peculation. He feared that the Sunday-school would 
bring a national creed and a national church ^tab- 
lishment. Much of .this opposition was undoubtedly 
due to his poor opinion of the clergy, but the belief 
that these organizations were perverted to sectarian 



" The OhrUticm Baptitt, February 6, 1826. 

"• WiUiams, J. A. Life of Elder John 8mUh, 897. 
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1 ' 

purposeB also influenced him. mchardson, Camp- 
bell's son-in-IaWy wrote: 



''In Snnday-schoolfl the desuMninatioiial eateeliiBm 
then diligeatlj taught, and the effort was made to imbue 
the minds of the children with partisan theology. Mission- 
ary societies then labored to proiMigate the tenets of the 
party to ^ddch each belonged, and eren Bible societies seemed 
to him to be made a means of creating offices and salaries 
for a few clerical managers, who exercised entire controL''" 

With regard to associaticHis, Campbell wrote: 

"The power of an association is dedared in fact to be 
inferior to the power of a single congregation. The asso- 
ciation is not even a co-ordinate wi^ but subordinate to, 
a single ccmgregation. Ezc^ as a meeting for mutual 
intelligence, exhortation, and comfort, they have nothing to 
do which cannot be undone by a sin^e congregation. If 
then they attempt to imitate the ecclesiastic courts of other 
denominations, they become more a^^Eward than this ass 
covered with the skin of the li<m. They appear like a* lion, 
but bray like an ass. . . .'"* 

A little. more detail ahotdd be giveu to Gami>- 
bell's early attitude towards missions. At first he 
believed that the attempt to eonveyt the heathen by 
means of modem missionaries was unauthorized and 
hopeless. He thought that the migration of an ideal 
church of blameless, zealous Christians to a heathen 
land would accomplish much more good than .the 
sending of missionaries. After describing this ideal 
church, he added: 

"^ Bichardton, B. Mmnoin of Altcotmder Oomph^U, U^ 67. 
w^The ChriHitm Baptitt, Auffost 7, 1826. 
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**Ii, in the present day, and amongst all those who talk 
80 miich of a missionary spirit^ there could be found such 
a society, though it were composed of but twenty, willing 
to emigrate to some heathen land, where they would support 
themselves like the natives, wear the same garb, adopt the 
ooimtry as their own, and profess nothing like a missionary 
project; i^ould such a society sit down and hold forth in 
word and deed the saving truth, not deriding the gods, not 
the religion of the natives, but allowing their own works 
and example to speak for their religion, and practicing as 
above hinted; we are persuaded that, in process of time, 
a more solid foundation for the conversion of the natives 
would be laid, and more actual success resulting, than from 
an the missionaries employed for twenty-^ve years. Such 
a course would have some warrant from scripture; but the 
present has proved itself to be all hmnan/'"* 

A little later Campbell answered the following 
qneries: 

''Did €K>d ever odR a man to any work for which he was 
not folly <iualiAed, and in the performance of which he was 
npt successful! 

''Ans. No, if we except the modem preachers at home, 
and those called missionaries abroad. They say they are 
specially called, but neither their qualifications nor their 
SQccess warrant the belief of these professions. With an 
open bible in my^hand, I must say that Gk>d never called a 
man to any work for which he was not fully qualified, and 
in the performance of which he was not successful. 

*'If you believed yourself specially called by God to 
preach the gospel to the Birmans, what would you dot 

''Ans. I would not ask the leave of any Board of 
Missions, nor their support, but, confiding in the power and 
faithfulness of him that called me, I would, without con- 
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f erring with flesh and blood, depart, and look to Heaven 
for every provision, protection, and support, by land and 
sea, necessary for safe conduct thither, and also for saceesB 
when I arrived. If I could not thus act, I could not believe 
m3rself called, nor expect success in the undertaking. This, 
reasons requires. But enthusiasm, superstition, or covetous- 
ness would prompt one to apply to flesh and blood for pat- 
ronage and support, and at the same time to profess to be 
called by God and rely upon him for protection and sac- 



All of the radical statements quoted were made 
early in Campbell's life. He changed front on 
many of these questions, and decidedly modified his 
later utterances. Thus, 'with the organization of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, he was 
elected its first president and served in that capac- 
ity for about fourteen years.** He donated his 
share of the proceeds arising from the publication 
of the Purcell-Campbell Debate, 1836, to the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society and to the American 
Bible Society in equal portions. Early in 1838, the 
copyright of six cents per copy, had already 
brought in $800.'* The proceeds of the Rice-Camp- 
bell Dehate, 1843, went the same way." Again, in 
1864, he showed his changed views by giving the 
copyright of his hymn book to the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society.** Campbell's writings, 
moreover, began to show his changed views. The 



«»The Ohri$t{an BaptiH, March 1, 1824. 

» The MiUennial Harbinger, II., 418. ' 

** Richardson, R. Memoirs of Alexander Oamphett, U., 488. 

•^Ihid:, II., 608. 

•^MiUemnitd Harbinffer, U., 415. 
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MUlenniai Harbinger eyinced a growing desire for 
oonciliatum — ^tor constractiYe work in place of de- 
itanctiVe. Extracts quoted from the various pref- 
aces in the Millennial Harbinger Abridged revealed 
Hie milder spirit of the editor. Thus a sentence 
from the preface in 1841 reads: 

<<In the preflent Tohmie some points daim imt speeUl 
attention: saeh as, the neoessitj of a more ooneiliatoiy spirit 
towards the more evangelical prof essoTS-rthe neeessitj and 
praetieabilitj of the enjoTment of larger measares of spir- 
Hnal inflnenoe — education in all its branches, domestic, 
Bfholastic, and ecclesiastic''* 

Growing liberalily in Campbell's views natoraJUy 
led to more moderate dealings on the part of his 
opp<ments. Thns, about 1850, he noted a great 
ehaoge in the attitude and dei>ortment of religious 
parties toward him.** 

•Mm^imka BofrMng^r. I., XXIX. 
"/W(t., 11.. 418. 
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VU 

TEACHINGS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

AT this time it seems advisable to eonaider more 
carefully, thoo^ rather briefly, the teachings 
and practices of the Disciples of Christ They 
differ from most church members in that they will 
not take a set of articles as a binding creed. They 
do not object to publishing what they understand 
to be the teaching of the Bible on subjects of faith 
or duly, but they do object to maldng such articles 
conditions of fellowship. Alexander Campbell, in 
the Millennial Harbinger for 1846,^ published eight 
propositions as embodying his theological beliefs, 
and Isaac Errett, in Our Position* set forth thir- 
teen items of evangelical beliel Nevertheless, the 
only creed acceptable to all Disciples of Christ is 
that stated by Campbell in the preface to the second 
edition of his Christian System: ''We take the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
as the foundation of Christian union and com- 
munion." B. B. Tyler, one of the leading histo%, 
rians of the movement, wrote: ''The Disciples main- 



«Pace 886. 
•Paget «-ll. 
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tain fhat theeriginal ereed of Christiaiiily eontained 
biit a mn^e artieley namely, ^Jetad ia the Chrkt, 
the Son of the living Ood,' and that all doetrinal 
teats bat thia mnat be abandoned.''* He liated the 
fidlowing objeetiona to ereeda aa eonditiona of 
fellowahip: 

1. Th^ are withoat divine authority. 
' 2. Th^ have often worked to caat oat the good, 
the intelligent, the pare, and to retain those of con- 
trary characteriatica. 

3. Aathoritative ereeda have aaaaUy been pro* 
scriptive and overbearing. 

4. Their general tend6n<7 has been to '^dethrone 
the Prophet, Prieet, and King ordained of Gk>d to 
ieach, to make interceaaion, and to role over the 
children of men.'' 

5. Creeda aeem to be prohibited hy Bible pre- 
cepts— 2 Timothy 1: 13, Jude 8, 2 Thessalonians 2: 
15, MaHkew 17 : 5, and Colosnans 1 : 18. 

6. The first two handred yeara of Christianily, 
when only the Bible was osiDd as an aathorily, were 

. liie beat 

7. Creeds often caase divisions. 

8. They prejadice the mind againirt Bible teach- 
ings, and since they are abstract and prepared by 
trained thinkers, they are not readily anderstood 
I^ children and the antrained. 

9. Creeds are onfavorable to a large develop- 
ment of genain# spiritaality. 

• JBTiftonf ^ M« Di9eipi$§ of OhHH, 107. MaUlmo 16:.16 qvotof 
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10. Wiihoat intending to do so, perhaps, "they 
asiame to be plainer and more intelligible in their 
statements of tmth than the BiUe." 

11. Human creeds have always been hostile to 
reformation by their tendency to expel pious and 
learned ministers 5f religion. 

12. Creeds are absolutely saperflnons with re- 
gard to detecting error. 

18. They are formidable obstacles in the way 
of realising CSirist's prayer for nnion as recorded 
in John 17.* 

Alexander Campbell wrote bitterly against 
creeds under the Parable of the Iron Bedstead. He 
began: 

''In the dajB of the Ahoedaiian Popes it was deereed 
that a good Christiaii just measnied three feet, and for the 
peace and happiness of the ehureh it was ordained that an* 
iron bedstead, with a wheri at pne end and a knife at the 
other should be placed at the threshold of the church, on 
which the Christians should all be laid. This bedstead was 
jtmt three feet in the casement on the ezactest French scales. 
Erery Christian, in those days, was laid on this bedstead; 
if less than the stiuidard, the wheel and a rope was applied to 
him to stretch him to it; if he was too tall, the knife-was 
applied to his extremities. In this way they k^ the good 
Christians, for nearly a thousand years, all of one stature. 
Those to whom the knife or the wheel were applied either died 
in the preparation, or we^ brought to the saving standard.'' ' 

Campbell then went cm to say that Lather used 
a four-foot standard, that Calyin added six inches, 

^TjUfr, B. B. Hittofv of th^^ DitdpU^ of OMd, 109-116. 
•The OhrUHan BaptiH, October 3, 1826^ 
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fhat the Independents made the standard five f eet» 
and that the Baptists added six more inches. He 
eontinued: 

"It is now eoqpeeted that six inehfls win be humanely 
added; bnt this win onlj be fottowing up an evi| precedent; 
for ezperienee has proved) that as soon as the iron bedstead 
it lengthened, the people wiU grow apaee, and it win be 
f oand too short eren when extended to six feet. Why not, 
then, dispense with this pieee of popish fomitnre in the 
duiroh, and aUow Christians of every stature to meet at the 
same fireside and eat at the same tablet The parable is 
just, and the interpretation thereof easy and sure.'' * 

He concluded the article as follows: 

''Sappose^ then, that a nnmber of ehorehes should agree 
to throw aside the iron bedstead, and take the book in one 
diapter, and eaU it tiieir Greed and Book of Discipline. 
Wlmt thenf OhI says Pnritanns, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Episec^palians^ etc. etc. do this. Stop, my friend, not one 
of tliem dare trust themselves upon this bottom; they aU 
have their ereeds and dftdplines to keep them from six^dng. 
What then if an experiment should be made, and a fair 
trial of the adequacy of the Divine Book should be given; 
and idienever it fails of the promised end, let any other 
derioe be tried. Bat among all the experiments of this age 
and ooimtry, it is nowhere recorded that sach a trial has 
been made and failed. I am aware of aU that can be said on 
the other ride, and stffl I assert that no sach an experiment 
and result axe on record. And, moreover, I do not think it 
is likely that it shaU ever be proved by actual experiment 
that the New Testament, without a creed, is insufficient to 
p r o ee ive the unity, peace, and purity of any one congrega- 
tion, or of those of any given district. But above all, let us 

•ThB OlMMtai BmfHti, Oetob«r % 18M. 
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hKf BO Biof* bnm bodft««d% wtth or witbont wliadi or 
knivoi.''' 

This queftioQ of ereed was also disecuied in the 
Weft Two men were debating tiie aabject at Dry 
Bon, Eentacky. One, a Calyinistie Baptist^ main- 
tained that liis Conf eadon of Faith was a better 
bond of nnion among Christians than the Bible 
alone. His anti-ereed opponent wad so sore of his 
position that he proposed to submit the question to 
a Frenchman who had listened to the entire debate. 
The judge, maldng each disputant take into his 
hand the creed which he had defended, asked of the 
man with the New Testament who had made his 
creed. 

"Jesus Christ,'' was the answer. 

Turning to the other, he said: "And who, my 
friend, made yours f 

"It* was adopted in the dty of Philadelphia, in 
the year 1742," came the reply. 

The Frenchman continued: "Very well, th^ 
gentlemen, that is enough. If you follow your 
creed, Mr. Christian, when you die, it will take you 
to Jesus Christ. FoUow yours, Mr. Baptist, and 
wheii you die, you will go to Philadelphia.*** 

The plan of salyation as accepted by the Dis- 
ciples now, although first proclaimed by Walter 
Scott, may be. stated in the words of Alexander 
Campbell : 

'The ChriHkm BapUH, Oetobsr 2, 1836. 

•wnUaras, J. A. D^ of MU^ John SmUh, 408, 408. 
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''In the nataral order of the evangeiieal economy, the 
items stand thus; — 1. Faith; 2. Beformation [Bepentance] ; 
3. ImmerBion; 4. Bemissicm of sins; 5« Holy Spirit; and 6. 
Eternal life. We do not teach that one of these precedes 
the other, as^caose and effect; but they are all naturally 
eonneeted, and all, in this order, embraced in the glad tidi)[igs 
of salvation. In the apoatoUc age these items were presented 
in this order.'* • 

The candtttiCHi of Bobert Bichardson's article on 
faifh in the MiUennidl Harbinger gave the gener* 
ally accepted definition: 

''It is the eordial belief of this love of God, thus mani- 
fested in the life, death, resorreetion and glorification of 
Christ, which reconciles man to Gk>d, which overwhelms the 
'Bonl in penitence and contrition for its offences, and, through 
the influence of. the Holy Spirit, produces an entire renova- 
ti<m of heart and redfermation of eharaeter. In brief, it is 
Christ himself who is thus made to us ''wisdom'' and 
"righteousness," "sanctiflcation and redemption.".^ 

Faith, to Alexander Campbell, was the simple 
belief of testimony.^ This teaching, as well as his 
ideas on rex>entance, received general acceptance 
among the Disciples. Campbell wrote, concerning 
the latter: 

"Bepentance is an effect of faith: for who that believes 
not that God exists can have 'repentance towards God'f 
Bepentance is sorrow for sins committed; but it is more. 
It is a resolution to forsake them; but it is more. It is 
actual 'ceasing to do evil and leaming to do well.' This 

•The C^rMton BopMH, Oetohcr 6, 1838. 
^The lnB#mifol HM^ing^r Ahridffsd, tL, S41. 
»Chun9lM|],A. Tk0 OhrittUm Syttmn, 69. 
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U 'r«p6ntanee onto Ufe,* or what ii truly called refarmaUoti 
Saeh if the foree of the eommaad, 'Bepent^ every one of 
joil' It if not meoreljy Be sorry for what yoa have done 
wrong; nor ia it^ Beaolre to do better; nor even try to amend 
your ways; but it ia aetoal amendment of life from the 
viewa and the motivea wiiieh the goepel of Chriet ezhibita. 
GoepeL repentanee ia the ofbpring of goepel light and gOBpA 
motive, and therefore, it is the efPeet^ and not the eaoae^ of 
belief of the teatimony of God.''"* 

Immersion as the only Seriptaral form of bap^ 
tism is still one of the distingnishing tenets of the 
Disciples of Christ, and by them it is inseparably 
connected with the remission of sins. The impor^ 
tance Alexander Campbell attached to this subject 
was thus brooc^t out in his debate with W. L. 
MacCalla: 

''I win itrat merely refer to the orades of God whieh 
shew, that baptism ia an ordinance of the greatest impor- 
tanee, and of momentons signifUamee. Never was there an 
or^nani^ of so great import or design. — ^It is to be bat onoe 
administered. We are to pray often, pr^jse often, show 
forth the Lord's death often, eommemorate/ his resurrection 
every week, bat we are to be baptized but onoe. Its great 
signifieanee may be seen from the following testimoniess 
The Lord saith, 'He that believeth and is bapticed shaU be 
saved.' [**] He does not say, he that believeth, and keeps 
my commands, shall be saved: but he saith he that belie[veth 
and is baptized shaU be saved. He placeth baptism on the 
right hand of faith. Again he tells Nieodemus, that 'except 
a man be bom of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter 
th^ kingdom of God.'{^] Peter on the day of Penteooat 

^ Th4 OhHalm 8w9Um, BB, U. 
>• Jforft 16: 16. 
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places baptiflm in the saine exalted place. 'Bepeat^^ saye he, 
'and he hapUefd every <«e of jon For the ren^ieeUm of 
mns.' ["] Ananlaa saith to Paol, 'Arise and he hapti&ed 
and Wadi Away yoor sixis, calling upon the name of the 
Lord.' [**] Paul saith of the Corinthians, 'Ye were once 
fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, effeminate, thieves, covetous, 
drunkards, rioters, extortioners, bat ye were Washed in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,' l^] doubtless referring to their 
baptism. He tdls Titus, God our Saviour eaved us by the 
wuhing of Begeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit — 
See again its dignified importance. Peter finishes the grand 
dimax, in praise of baptismr— 'Baptism doth also now save 
118, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.' [**] 
I have thus, in the naked import of these testimonies, shown, ' 
that it is of vast import, of glorious design. ...'"* 

Id intiroducmg some essays on baptism in the 
Christian Baptist, the editor began: 

'^Lmmersion in water into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, the fruit of faith in the subject, is the 
most singular institution that ever appeared in the world. 
Although yery eommon in practice, and trite in theory, 
altiliough the subject of a good many volumes, and of many 
a conversation, it appears to me that this institution of 
divine origin, so singular in its nature, and so grand and 
significant in its design, is understood by eomparatively very 
few. In my debate with Mr. MacCalla in Kentucky, 1823, 
on this topic, I contended that it was a divine institution 
designed for putting the legitimate subject of it in actual 
possession of the remission of his sons — ^That to every believ- 
ing Bubjeot it did formally, and in faet^ conv^ to him the 



^JmU 22: le. 
«1 OerinikUme 0: U. 
^lPet0rt:21, 

^A Di^eU on OlMMtai Bmpitem hetweom ike Moe. W. L. UaeOeOa, 
• Pre^hifteritm Tmeiier, tmd AUonnder (kmtpheU, 116, 117. 
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forgbwMM of iias. Jt W9» with matik h m t tu Hm t I p^' 
•entod tliif Ti«w oi the nbjeei at that time, beeaoee of its 
perfect norettj. I waa then aaauied of ita eertaintj. Bat 
having thoai^ atOl more doeely upon the aobjeet^ and hav- 
ing been neeoaaarfly eaUed to eonaider it more fiyllj as an 
eaaentlal part of the Chriatian religion, I am atfll better pre* 
pared to derelope ita import^ and to eatabliah ita ntility «Dd 
Tahie in the Chriatian religion. I beg leave to eaU the 
attention of the reader to it mider the idea of the Bath of 
regeneration.''* 

One farther qiiotatioii tram Campbell nmst 
anffioe: 

''Baptiam i% than, deaigned to introdaee the aabjeet of 
it into the partieipation of the Ueaainga of the death and 
rea nr rection of Ohriat, who 'died for our aina,' and 'roae 
again for <mt jnatiflcation.' But it haa no abatraet effiea^. 
Without preriooa faith in the blood of Ghriat, and deep and 
unfeigned repentanee before God, neither immeraion in water, 
nor any other action, ean aeenre to na the bleaainga of peace 
and pardon. It ean merit nothing. StiU to the believing 
penitent it ia the meam of receiving a formal, diatinet, an.d 
apedilo abaolntion, or relief from guilt. Therefore, none but 
those who have first believed the testimony of God and have 
repented of their ains, and that have been intelligently 
immersed into his death, have the full and explicit testimony 
of God, assuring them of pardon. To sach only aa are truly 
penitent, dare we say, 'Arise and be baptized, and waoh 
away yoor ains, calling upon the nattie of the Lord,' [*^] 
and to such only can we aay with assorance, 'Yon are 
washed, yoo. are justified, yon are sanetified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the BsitH of God.' "* 



« Aet9. 22 lit, 

» 1 O pHm t hlm m B 6; 11, «ad OmupUH, A. Tk» CkHgUmm Bg ^imm, SB. 
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OF THE DISCaPLES OF CHRIST 

Campbell and other early leaders declared, as 
previously stated, and present leaders among the 
Disciples insist that immersion is the only Scrip- 
tural bftptism. They refer to Christ's journey of 
seyenly miles to .demand baptism at the hands of 
John the Baptist, to his going down into the water, 
and to his coming up out of the water* "Why," 
they ask, ''did John take Christ down into the water 
if he merely wanted to iq)rinkle a little water on his 
headt" Then they i>oint out that John was baptiz- 
ing at Enon near to Salim because there was much 
water there."* Again, they refer to Jesus' words to 
Nicodemus, ''Except a man be bom of water and 
the Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of Ood."" 
They emphasize the fact that Philip and the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, like John the Baptist, and Christ, 
went down into the water and came up out of the 
water." They contend that only baptism repre- 
sents a burial: "We were buried with him there- 
fore through baptism unto death that like as Christ 
rose from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so also we shall rise to walk in newness of life." ' 
They maintain that all other so called forms of bap- 
tism are condemned by Paul's words, "One Lord, 
<me faith, one baptism."* They insist that immer- 
sion was the. only form practiced until 753, when 



^MaUk0W 8: 16. 
M/oJbi 8:28. 

»Aet9 8:88, 88. 
'" R o numg 6: 4. 
««f»)kMisfi9 4:5. 
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Pope Stephen allowed, sprinkling in the case of 
■iftkneiiii. Thus, they daim that the other forms, 
such as sprinkling and pouring, came into use 
through the Catholic Church. Disciples contend 
that all reputable Qreek lexicographers t^ranslate 
hapiiBo as immerse, and they say with quite a little 
complacency: "Surely the Oredks understood their 
own language. How, then, do you account for the 
fact that the Greek Cathdic Church is a church ot 
immersed belieyerst''" Inasmuch as the Disciples 
consider faith and repentance as prerequisites to 
baptism, they necessarily role out infant baptism. 
The desigpi and result of baptism, according to 
the Disciples of Christ, are shown in Acts 2 : 38 : 
''Bepent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.'' 
Alexander Campbell concluded his second essay on 
baptism as follows: 

''The first three thocuMnd pereoiiB that were immerBed 
after the aacenaion of Christ into heaToii^ were immemed 
for the remiasion of their sine with the promise of the HcHy 
Spirit, I am bold, therefore, to affirm, that efery one of 
them who, in the belief of what the apostle spoke, was 
immersed, did, in the very instant in whieh he was put under 
water, receive the forgiveness of his sins and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. If so, then, who will not concur with me in 
saying that Christian immersion is the gospel in wateff ''** 



** J. y. Coombt, a Ditdple eTuigelist, hai ui intorMtinff chmpimt 
on baptism in his Onmpaiffning for Chriit, 78-104. 

•"The OMsMoM BapHtt, Februarj 4, 1828. See the eritlciaBa of- 
OaxtHTicht uid Sh*w on the "sospel in wster," p^gee a09-31S. 
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In his seyenih essay on the subject^ Campbell 
wrote: 

''The first diseiplesy when izmnened into the name of the 
Lord Jemm for the remiesion of sine, obtained this blesiing 
[gift of the Holy Spirit]. Thoee on Penteeoet obtained 
also the very gifts contained in the promise made by Joel; 
and also l^ those eommunieations couched in the above ex-. 
piesBions. For they not only possessed miraenlous gifts, bat 
wijre flHed with peace and joy, with all the fmit of the 
Spirit of Holiness, ["^l How gracious this institution 1 It giyes 
to the convert a sensible pledge that God, throu^^ the blood 
of Christ, has washed away his sins, has adopted him into 
his family, and made him an heir of all things through 
Christ Thus, having his heart sprinkled from an evil con- 
Bdenoe, and his body washed With dean water, he becomes 
a habitation of. Ch>d through the Holy Spirit. — ^Thus accord- 
ing to the tenor of the New Testament, God dwells in him, 
and he in God, by the Spirit which is imparted to him. Thus 
he is constituted a christian or a disciple of Jesus Christ.'^ * 

The weekly celebration of the Lord's Supper is 
another distinguiidiing charaeteristic of the Disci- 
ples of Christ. This custom, according to them, 
has been practiced from the beginning. Luke said 
that the disciples met together on the first day of 
the week to break breads" and Paul told the Corin- 

*^Man7 Disciples draw dUtinetioni hen, Thejr note tliB tongaes 
of fire and the gift of tongues in connection with the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of ]^entecost and at the household of Oornelin*. 
They refer next to the gift of the Holy Spirit with miracle working 
power giren by the laying on of the apostles' hands. Thin they speak 
of the ordinary indweOing ol the Holy Spirit promised to all penitelit 
iamiersed belierers in Acts 2: 88, 5: 82 and elsewhere. 

•The OhrigtSan BofitUt, Jjilj 7, 1828. 

»Aeto20:7. 
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thianft: ''For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the cup ye do show forth the Lord's death 
till he come again." *^ Justin Martyr declared that 
weekly eomnnnnion was practiced by the early 
Christians.* Calvin said that every wed^ at least 
the table of the Lord should be spread for Chris- 
tian assemblies." Because of these Bible references 
and the early customs referred to by Martyr and 
others, Disciples everywhere insist on weekly com- 
munion. Concerning this, Alexander Campbell 
wrote in 1887: 

^'IBometliiiig was also said upon tiie eonspieoity wlikh this 
institiition deserves in fhe weekly meetmgs of the f aaiilj of 
God. The weekly meeting of the family o^ dod, without any 
LoTd's table or Lord's Supper is one of the poorest and most 
meagre things in ereaiion. Miserably poor is that familyi 
iHiieh, when assembled on some important occasion, has noth- 
ing to eat — not eren a table in the house. Yet so poor is 
the family of Qod, if the numerous sects in our land give a 
fair representation of it. We cannot believe it. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus always assembled <m the Lord's d&y to com- 
memorate the Lord's death and resurrection so long as the 
Christian religion continued pure and uneontaminated. It 
was shown that spiritual health, requires not only wludesome 
food, but at proper and regular intervals. Therefore, a per- 
son imy as reasonably say that he can enjoy good animal 
health <m one meal in four days, as that he can be healthy in 
the Lord on one Lord's sup^ in four weeks. And if it be 
so, that 'frequent communion,' as it is called, diminishes its 
value or solemnity, then the seldomer, tiie better. Once in a 



•^1 Oofim$kUMit 11: 2e. 

»Chr«tkiBS, H. IL S$Uetlon9 from Bm^ WfUmn mmth ' ^ 9 $ of 
Ohiareh Bit*of% to a# Tims of OonolmfiJtku, 55. 
••/imM»iKm 0/ iko CEMiMM RoUgion, U^ 581. 
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Hf e timey on that prineiplBy is onough. Where there is no 
law ther^ is no tr^uasgreesion. Where there ie no precedent 
there ia no error; and if it be left to every man's own 
sense of propriety, there can be no fault in only commem- 
orating the Lord's death once in a life time. Bat if it be 
said that it is left to our own sense of propriety, then unless 
it can be shown that a whole church has one and the same 
sense of propriety, there can be no communion: for if it 
should seem fit to ninety in the hundred to commune monthly 
or (juarterly, and not to ten, then there is a schism in the 
dnirch, or no communion. The first disciples met on the first 
!^ day of the week to break bread, as Paul argues.' 



ttm 



Several of the early cborches were rather insist* 
cut on IL set order of service. The following form 
was a favorite one with some: prayer, praise, the 
Lord's Supper, the fellowship (ht collection for the 
saints, reading of the Scriptures — one passage from 
the Law, one from the prophets and one from the 
New Testament — exhortation by one of the elders 
or members, praise, prayer, and dismissal." Other 

I churches insisted on having the Lord's Supper at 

the very last, after which they sang a song and 
then separated. Li their sincere attempts to follow 

k Bible teachings, however, they sometimes went to 

extremes. They were too literal. Isaac Errett, one 
of the most talented leaders of the middle period, 

' told a vay amusing story of the use of the holy 

kiss at Pittsburg. One fine Sunday morning a 
"big black'' negro went forward to take member- 
ship with the church of which Errett was then a 

vjrSlMMitel jBarMi^#r, IL, 220. 

'^KiA, E. Van. A SUUry of fM JHtMptm of Okrki, 80. 
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« Haley, J. J. Mak^n and Moldtrt of tho BefoHnaition MovmrnefU, 

77, 78. 
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member. The Pittsburg custom was for the mem- 
bers to march round single file, extend the right 
hand of fellowship, and at the same time imprint 
a resoonding ''holy kiss" on the convert's cheek. 
When the time arrived for the ceremony to begin 
for the ''brother in black," no one moved. All 
stood passive. The situation grew painful. Sensi- 
tive people began to wish that holes would open 
up in the floor through which th^ might escape, 
but just then a maiden sister of uncertain age came 
to the rescue. She rushed to the fronl^ impulsively 
embraced her colored brother, implanted a fervent 
kiss on his dusky cheek, and shouted, "I will not 
deny my brother his privilege." "That," said 
Errett, "put an end to the holy kiss in the Pitts- 
burg church."* j" 

Oftentimes, also, the Disciples were too boastful 
about their exact conformity to the Bible doctrines. 
On one occasion, John Smith and a Methodist min- 
ister were riding along together in earnest conver- \ 

sation on religious subjects. Being overtaken by a 
heavy rain, they hurried to a little village and took 
shelter in a small shop, where several farmers had 
already preceded them. The people there were 
strangers, but the shop keeper, noticing that the 
two newcomers were cold and wet, placed a decanter 
of wine upon the counter and urged them to take 
a drink. 
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The Methodist said^ ^'You are the oldest, 
Brother Smith, help yoorsdf first." Smith went 
forward and drank a little of the wine, whereupon, 
he was upbraided as follows: 

"Why, Brother Smith, you haye been boasting for an 
hoar past that yon observe the Book more strictly than other 
people. I am surprised now to see that yonr practice does 
not accord with your profession, for yon have just violated 
the plain injimction, that in all things, whether we eat or 
drink, we should give thanksP' 

Smith admitted the correctness of the teaching, 
bat stated that among strangers and on sach an 
occasion he thought it permissible to enjoy the good 
things of the Lord without making a display of 
piely before men. He then urged his friend to 
drink, at the same time cautioning him to be care> 
fal to observe all commands^ The Methodist poured 
out a glassful, set it down on the counter, and 
reverently closed his eyes. Smith seized the glass 
unobserved, emptied it at a mouthful, and replaced 
it on the table. His friend took up the glass, but, 
finding it empty, said, amid the laughter of the 
crowd: *'That was some of your mischief. Brother 
Smith, I know." The culprit replied: 

''Yes, and yon have now let these good people see how 
a Methodist just half way obeys the Book. We are told 
to watch as well as to pray, my brother. Yon prayed well 
enongh, but yon neglected to watch, as the Scriptures com- 
mand, and have lost both yonr wine and yonf argument by 
yonr disobedimiee. " ^ 



^ Wiliiou, J. A. Life of Bldmr John SmUh, 411, 412. 
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One of the doctrinal genarallj held l^ the Dift- 
ciplet which may be briefly mentioned here is that 
of the Bible dispensationB. On August 30, 1816, 
Alexander Campbell preached his famous Bermcsx 
on the law. He recognized three Bible dispensa- 
tionsy whichy stated more briefly in the Millennial 
Harbinger, weire: 

**laL The Patriardud institiitloii wliich eontinned from 
the fall of Admm to the DiTine miantm of BCoses. 2d. The 
Jewiah religion, which remained in f oree from Moses until 
the coronation of Jesus as Lord and Messiah; and 3d. The 
Christian economy, which continues from that time to the 
present and is nerer to be superseded by any other." ^ 

Disciples teach that the Christian Church did 
not begin until the day of Pentecost They daim 
that it was founded on Christ, the chief comer- 
stone,^ and argue that it could not have been es- 
tablished during his life on earth, for he had 
told Peter, ''Upon this rock [*] I will build my 
church,"^ and, again, taking the kingdom of €k>d 
and the church as e^ynonymous, they refer to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who helped bury Christ, as yet 
awaiting the kingdom of (lod.* "Why would he 
wait," they ask, ''if the kingdom had already been 
establishedt" Then, to clinch matters, they jioint 



^ MHUrmUa Harhing0r Ahridged, H., 848. See pugee 149-158. 

<• 1 OorkUhiemt 8:11. 

^Diicii^eB claim that the roek li the eonfenion, 'Thou tat the 
Christ, the Son of the liring God" (M«U1uw 10: 16), and thef rwmire 
it from an converta. 

*^MmUh0w ie:18. 

^Luk0 28: 51. 
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oat that the chureh was never spoken of as in actual 
existence until after Peter's sermon on the day of 
Pentecost^ ''And the Lord added to the church 
daily such as were being saved." ^ 

In common with certain other religious bodies, 
Uie Disciples of Christ hold to the congregational 
form of church government, that is, they believe 
that only the congregation has the right to elect 
and ordain officers.'' The method and time of elec- 
tion vary widely now, as th^ did at first. No hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. A common, though 
by no means universal, plan among the Disciple 
churches is to hold an annual meeting open to all 
members. A chairman is at once elected, and the. 
church clerk, who is often secretary of the official 
board, takes down the records. Reports from the 
minister, treasurer, and various committees and 
organizations are called for. In electing the officers, 
as trustees, elders and deacons, the secret ballot is 
generally preferred by the best churches. The offi- 
cers constitute the official boards which elects its 
chairman and other necessary officers and transacts 
the church business. The board, however, whether 
elected at an annual congregational meeting or a 
general meeting of the church, often refers impor- 
tant questions to the congregation for approval or 
rejection. Thus, in the election of a minister, who 
becomes ex-officio an elder, the board usually asks 
the confirmation of the congregation. 



«A0te 2:47. 

^MOswnUa BtufWnff0r, U„ 117. 
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The dutieft of the tnuteeB, of coarse, are much 
the same as in any organization, religions or other- 
wise; th^ relate to the holding of properly. The 
Biblical qualifications and duties of elders and 
deacons as given by Paul* are generally insisted 
9pon among Disciples. Bishops, according to them, 
should teach ''the whole counsel of Gh>d" and 
''rule well" as public duties. Concerning the 
latter, Alexander Campbell wrote: 

"To rule weU it one of the most diffleolt attainments. 
It ealls for meekneas^ eandor, flrmnesa, eoorage, patience, and 
indefatigable atteiiti<m to the first indication of remissnesB 
or delinqpien^. So peeoUar is the assemUage of attril^olee 
requisite to mling well, that thej are more rarely to be met 
with than the gifts of eloqnenoe and the highest did&etie 
powers."^ 

Disciples considered the private duties as very 
important, and regarded private reproo£E^ correc- 
tions, and instructions as frequently much better 
than public. With regard to the deacon, Campbell 
wrote: 

''The deacon, as the name imports, is the minister ot 
seryant of the congregation. He is the steward, the treas- 
urer, the almoner of the church. The ieven chosen and 
ordained in the congregation of Jerosalem were set over the 
bnsbiess of sappl^ring the tables of the poor saints and 
widows. They are a standing institution in the Ohristian 
house of Gk>d. It was ancientlj the custom to commit to the 
deacons' care the Lord's t|»ble, the bishop's table, and the 
tables of the poor. From all that is said of their ottLe^ in the 



•1 T*m4>th0 8:1-18. 
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EpistleBy and of their qoalificatioiifly thej must be xegardad 
as were the deaeons in the synagogaee — the paUie servants 
of the ehnreh in all things pertaining to its internal and ex- 
ternal relations— on all matters of temporal eonoem.'"* 

Alexander Campbell naturally left the time and 
order of church worship to the determination of the 
individual churches. He said: 

''Bat at what hour of the day, and in what. sort of a 
house, and how often on the Lord's day the church should 
assemble; and whether she should first pray, sing or read 
the Living Oracles; and at what period of her worship she 
should do this, or that, are matters left to the discretion of 
the brotherhood, and to that expediency which a thousand 
eontingenaes in human lot and drcumstanee must suggest, 
and for which no unchangeable ritual or formulary < could 
possibly have been instituted. The Jews' religion was given 
and adapted to one nation, whose temple was fixed in Jeru- 
salem; but Christianity is designed for all nations, and is 
adapted to all varieties of human circumstances, from east 
to west, and from pole to p<4e.'"^ 

Campbell had very definite ideas, however, with 
r^ard to many ^things. He preferred kneeling in 
prayer if he coutS make it convenient. He declared 
that the Scriptures should always be read with all 
possible ^^ accuracy, distinctness^ emphasis, and 
sdemnity/'" He had very severe words for the 
late arrivals and the early leavers: 

''Next to those who permit barking and fighting dogs 
and screaming children to torment the audience, I know of 



••JfOl^iMiial ffarWfi#«r, n., 127. 
^/Md., n., 129. 
•/Mel., n., 180. 
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nono more obnoxioas to eenmiTe than those disturbers of the 
peaeey who are e?er and -anon <m foot, going out and coming 
in, as if to arrest attention, or disturb the speaker and the 
audience. Sach persons have as little respect for the credit 
of thdr parents and tutors as thej have for their own repa- 
tation, and ought to be paUiefy reproTod by every good 
bishop.''" 

Although Campbell did declare that the method 
of voting should be a matter of expediency, he had 
definite opinions as to when and for what pnr-. 
poses CSiristians should be authorized to vote. He 
wrote: 

''They are not to vote on qoestions of faith, piety, or mo- 
rality. Truth is not to be settled by a TOte, nor is any divine 
institution, respecting the worship or morality of the Christian 
church, to be decided by a majority. These are matters of 
revelation, of divine authority, and to be regulated by a 
'thus saith the Lord,' and not by a 'thus saith the majority.' 
But in all matters not of faith, piety, or morality; in aU 
matteni of expediency, and sometimes in questions of fact 
pertaining to cases of discipline, there is no other way of 
deciding but by vote of the brotherhood. There is no revela- 
tion that A, B, or shaU be chosen elders or deacons; 
that B, E, or F shaU be sent on any special message; that 
the church shaU meet in any given place at any given hour, 
or that this or that measure is to be adopted in reference 
to any particular duty arising out of the internal or external 
relations of the church. Sudi matters are to be decided by 
the vote of the whole community, or not at alL'"* 

As other religious bodies view the matter, one 
of the peculiarities of the Disciples of Christ is 

• JfOZMUifal Horbinfftr, n.. 181. 
«/Hci., n^ 188, 188. 
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their distinctioix between the Sabbath and the 
Lord's Day. Disciples think that the Sabbath was 
abrogated with the Mosaic law, and that its obser- 
vance is not binding upon Christians. In support 
of this position, they quote such passages as Odkh 
fians 3 : 24, 25 : '^Wherefore the law was our school- 
master to bring us uirto Christ, that we may be 
justified by faith. But after that faith is come, we 
are no longer under a schoohnaster," and Colos- 
sians 2:13-17: 

''And you, being dead in your sine and the tineireani- 
dsion of your fleah, hath he quickened together with him, 
having forgiven yon all treepaaaea; Blotting oat the hand- 
uriting of ordinaneea that waa againat ua, which waa con- 
trary to ua, and took it oat of the way, nailing it to hia 
croaa; And having qpoiled prindpalitiea and powers, he made 
a ahow of them openly, triumphing over them in it. Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in reapeot 
of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath daya: 
Which are a shadow of things to oome; but the body ia of 
Chriat*' 

. Th^ insist that the Sabbath was the seventh 

\^ day of the wedc, and a day of rest, whereas the 

Lord's Day is the first day of the week and a day 
of spiritual activity. Th^ contend that CSiristians 
everywhere should celebrate this day, for: 

1. Christ rose from the dead on the first day of 
the week. 

2. The Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
Disciples on the first day <tf the week — ^the day of 
Pentecost 
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8. Bemiadon of cdns and resorreetion from tlie 
dead in the name of Christ were first proclaimed 
on this day. 

4. The early Disciples came together to break 
bread on the first day of the week." 

The above reasons are considered as binding 
upon all Christians, and praeticaUy all observe the 
first day of the wedc, but ot^er bodies frequently 
apply t^e term Sabbath to the first day. This, the 
Disciples regard as a most egregious blunder. Alex- 
ander Campbell advanced the following reiaspns why 
the men of the world as well as professing Chris- 
tians should observe the first day of the week: 

1. There is nothing more ''lovely" or of ''better 
report" than a strict observance of the first day of 
the week by those who fear Qod; hence it is obliga- 
tory, according to PkUippians 4 : 8./ 

2. It is a benevolent provision calculated to giv% 
a respite from toil to man and beast. 

8. The cause of good order, good morals, and 
practical godliness is greatly advanced thereby. 

4. People of all classes thereby have an opi>or- 
tunity of reading the Bible and teaching it to their 
children. 

5. It is necessary to preserve the worship of 
God, the preaching of the Gt)6pel, and the moral 
and religious instruction of the world. 

6. Nearly always tiie Christians who excel in a 
due observance of the first day of the week are first 



"ni07 1*7 nmoh ftrcM <m ibSM pawge Aet» 80: 7. 
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in all good works, and the most conscientioiis and 

devottt in the seryice of Ck>i" 

The most vexing of problems, the Trinity, has 

bothered the Disciples little. Aleiutnder Campbell 
seldom wrote oh the question; when he. did write, 
it was tinder protest Under sach a condition, he 
gave an exposition of John 1:1: ''In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with Gk^iJ, and 
the Word was Gtod." Campbell said: 

''As a word is an exact image of an idea, so is 'The 
Wprd' an exaet image of the iQTisible God. As a word 
can not exist without an idea, nor an idea without a word, 
80 God never was without 'The Word,' nor 'The Word' 
without God, or as a word is of equal age, or eoetaneous with 
its idea, so 'The Word' and (}od are eo-etemaL And as an 
idea does not create its word, nor a word its idea; so Gh>d 
did not create 'The Word,' nor the 'Word' God. 

"Such a Tiew does the language used by John suggest. 
And to this do all the scriptures agree. For 'The Word' 
was made flesh, and in consequence of becoming incarnate, 
he is styled the Son of God, the only Begotten of the Father. 
As from eternity Ch>d was manifest in and by 'The Word,' 
so now God is manifest in the flesh. As Qod. was always 
with 'The Word,' so when 'The Word' becomes flesh, he is 
Emanfuel, God with us. As God was never manifest but by 
'The Word,' so the heavens and the earth, and all things, 
were ereated by 'The Word.' And as 'The Word' ever was 
the effulgence or representation of the invisible God, so he 
win evw be known and adored as 'The Word of God.' "" 

Barton W. Stone questioned some of Campbell's 
Tiews. In the form of an interrogation, he stated: 

^MWm^tML ffarMi^#r, H., 155. 
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'^That the Word (dilioa) by whom all things were 
made, was not the only tme Ood^ but a person that 
existed with the only tme God before creation 
began; not from etemily, else he mnst be the only 
tme Gh>d; but long before the reign of Ang[asttua 
CflBsar."" Campbell replied at once, and among 
other things said: 

'^Bat^ Brother jStone^ I eseeedingly regret that 70a have 
said sad written bo much on two tox>ic8, neither of which 
you, nor myaelf , nor any man liTing, ean fully understand. 
One of these is the burthen of your late letter to me. Toa 
do not like my comment on John, Ch. 1, yer. 1st.— Wen, then, 
just say so, and let it alone. I said in presenting it I was 
not about to contend for it, nor to maintain any theory 
upon the subject My worda are, 'Nor would' I dispute, 
or contend for this as a theory or speculation with anybody.' 
Why, then, call me into the fleldf " 

Towards the conclusion of his answer, he wrote i 

"Bnt I adopt neither system, and will fight for none. X 
believe that God so loyed the world that he sent his only 
begotten Son; that Jesus was the Son of God, in the true, 
full, and proper import, of these words; that the Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of (}od, the Spirit of CSirist, which was sent 
by the concurrence of the Father and the Son to attest and 
establish the truth, and remain a comforter, an advocate on 
earth, when Jesus entered the heavens. If any man's faith, 
in this matter is stronger or greater than mine, I have no 
objection. I only request him not to despise my 
and I will not condemn his strength.'^^ 



"ThA OhrUUan BapUH, Octobor 1, 1827. 
»IbkL, Oetober 1. 1827. 
^IhkL, OetoUr 1, 1827. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CaEHOST 

The popular slogan of the '^Beformation'' move- 
ment was: '^Where the Bible speaks^ we speak; 
where Ihe Bible is silent, we are silent.'' '^ Disciples 
still believe in granting freedom of opinion* in 
non-eflsentials, but th^ stand firmly for two things 
which aU Protestant religions bodies do not accept; 
namely, immersion and the weekly celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, and, in spite of their desire for 
Christian unity based on the Bible alone, th^ will 
not yield on these two points, which are pre-emi- 
nently the distinguishing characteristics of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. The man who, more than any 
other human person, shaped their teaching was 
Alexander Campbell. His doctrines, af^ summarized 
by a i>ersonal acquaintance and the greatest editor 
of the Disciples, Isaac Errett> will be given in 
review: 



«^ BieliaidMm, B. JTMiofrt vf A.UaDand4r Ornnphttt, U., 852. 

<■ They define opinione m inf ereneee of human reMon with regtad 
to things not aetoADy considered in the Bible {MiUennSal BarMnger, 
n^ 881). The seYereet tett eame in the cam of Aylett Bftines, * 
gifted yonng minister of the Western Reserve. Bftines held "Bestora- 
tionist" opinions, which he freqnently preached; many ministers op- 
posed him for this reason. Both Campbells, however, favored him. 
The older preached to the association on the text, "Him that is weak 
in the fiflth receive ye, bnt not to doubtful disputations;" or in 
Thom.pson's new version, "without regard to differences of opinion." 
The younger defined again the difference between faith and opinion, 
and stated that Hr. Raines' views on the restoration of the wicked 
after they had undergone a certain amount of punishment was only 
an opinion, for there was not a single passage in the Bible aifirming 
it. CampbeD then asked Raines to express his willingness to preach 
the Oospel as the apostles preached it, and to retain his oi^nions as 
I«iv»te property. Raines agreed; consequently a large majority of 
the association decided that he did not merit condemnation (see Rich- 
ardson, R. U&moin of Alemmdsr OrnnplnU, I.» 244-24«). 
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'^Ohxiit^ the onlj master; inTolving a rejectioii of all 
hnmaa namee and leadenhips in religion. ' The Bible^ the 
onlj authoritative Book; neoeesitating a denial of the author- 
itj of all human creeda. The Churdi of Christy as founded 
b> Him, and built bj the apostles for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit, the onlj institution for spiritual ends; 
logieaUy leading to the repudiation of all sect religions as 
unseriptural and dishonoring to the Head of the Church. 
Faith in Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of God, and repentance 
towards God, the onlj prerequisites to baptism and conse- 
quent church membership; thus dismissing aU doctrinal 
speculation and all thecAogical dogmata^ whether true or 
false, as unworthj to be urged as tests of fitness for mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ. Obedience to the divine 
commandments^ and not correctness of opinion, the test of 
Christian standing. The Gosp^ the essoitial channel of 
spiritual influence in conyendon; thus ignoring all reliance 
on abstract and inunediate influence of the Holj Spirit, and 
calling the attention of inquirers awaj from dreams, visions, 
and impressions^ which are so liable to deoeiTe the living 
and powerful truths of the (Gospel, which are reliable, immu- 
table and eternal. The truth of the QospfA, to enlighten; 
the love of God in the Gosp^ to persuade; the ordinances 
of the Gospel, as tests of submission to the divine will; the 
promises of the (Gospel, as the evidences of pardon and accept- 
ance; and the Holy Spirit, in and' through all these, accom- 
plishing His work of enlightening, convincing of sin, guiding 
the penitent soul to pardon, and bearing witness to thf 
obedient believer of His adoption into the family of God.''* 



* Quoted hf Moll— n, ▲. AUcetmdmr O amp l§U «• a Prmek wr, S8-4#, 
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Vffl 
METHODS OF WORK 

VABIOXJS ways were used to spread the teach- 
ing of the Reformers. The most promment 
were by preaching, bj debates, bj means of the 
press, hy educational work, and bj missionary 
actiyities. 

Of coarse, one of the most saccessfol methods 
of spreading religions teaching Is by preaching. 
The Beformers were favoi^ greatly by having or. 
developing a set of able ministers. The Campbells 
and their immediate followers, with the exception 
of Walter Scott and a few others, were not great 
evangelists at first, but with the Kentucky union, 
the evangelistic ardor of Stone's followers began to 
permeate the whole mass. Consequent]^, great num- 
bers were added to the Disciples or "Christians." 
Most of the great leaders have already been -men- 
tioned. A few more will be given, but many de- 
serving of mention will have to be omitted.^ One 



^ Some of tlM greatett le*don ftbout 1880 ware: ThomM Cftmpbelly 
Akxander ORmpbell, Walter Scott, Robert Riehardson, PhiMp S. Fall, 
WDUam Hajden, Adamaon Bentlej, Cynia Botworth, Marou Boa- 
worth, John Aoiith, D. 8. Burnett, James Ohallen, John Henrj, Jacob 
Otbome, Sidnej Rigdon, A. J. Ewing, Darwin Atwater, Aylett Raines, 
Jacob Oreath, Sr., Jacob Creath, Jr., John T. Johnson, Barton W. Stoae, 
Samnel Rogers, John Rogers, John A. Gano, John Whitaher, John 
tUck, Joseph Gaston, Thomas M. Allen, John Secrlst and B. F. Hall. 
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who deeenres especial menticm is William Hayden. 
Daring a ministry of thirty-five years he traveled 
90,000 miles, 60,000 of which were made oa horseback, 
baptized over 1,200 people with his own hands, and 
preached over 9,000 sermons, or about 260 per year. 
His power of winning people was very great, 
whether in private or public talk, for he was a 
charming conversationalist and an effective speaker.' 
Many of the ministers liked to go out two by two. 
Hayden and Walter Scott, the former as singer and 
the latter as preacher, often went out together. 
Scott declared that with his Bible, his head, and 
William Hayden he could convert the world.' 

John Henry and Thomas Campbell were two 
others who traveled much together in Ohio. Both 
were very successful ministers, and both possessed 
a keen appreciation of humor. One evening Camp- 
bell announced at the close of his sermon that his 
friend John Henry would preach the next evening. 
He warned the audience that they had better bring 
their buckets along, '^as the flood-gates of the Gos- 
per* would be opened by his distinguished brother, 
Henry did not exactly relish this reference to his 
rapid speaking, and since Campbell was noted for 
his slow, deliberate speech^ he determined to get 
even. He did, for at the close of his service he an- 
nounced that Father Campbell would preach tiie 
next evening, and he advised the audience to come 



d82, 288. 
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prepared f<Nr a long mege, with enough food to sat- 
isfy their hunger^ ''as the everlasting Qospel would 
be preached.''* 

One of the most popular and effective Baptist 
preachers in Kentucky-^ohn Smith — united with 
the Bef ormers. He said to his wife one daj, as he 
was summing up the results of a few months' work 
in 1828: ''Nanc^, I have baptized seven hundred 
sinners and capsized fifteen hundred Baptists."* 
He was so successful in the work of capsizing in the 
North District Baptist Associati<m that when th^ 
divisicm came, eighteen out of the twenly-six 
churches composing it stood on the side of the 
'' Reformation. " The following incident shows his 
dramatic and convincing methods. A minister of 
the Methodist Church had been seen to baptize a 
struggling, crying iof ant in the place where Smith 
was holding a meeting. The next day this minister 
came to watch Smith baptize some ccmverts. The 
latter saw the visiting clergyman, walked up to 
him, seized him by the arm, and drew him towards 
the water. The following conversation occurred: 

''What are yon going to do, Mr. Smithf 

''I am going to baptiee yon, air. 

''But I do not wish to be baptised. 

''Do 70a not believe! 

"Oertainlj I do. 

"Then come along, sir, believers mnst be baptised. 

* Moora» W. T. Oompr§hmakf4 fflftonf of fJU Dit e ipU t of Ohritt, 
284. 

•WDliain^ J. ▲. t^o of MUor Jolm BvMik, SOS. 
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''But I am not willing to go. .It would oertaanl/ do me 
no good to be b a p tiied against m j wilL 

''Did yoa not^ but jesterdaj, baptise a kdplese babe 
againet its wiUf '' 

Then taming to the audience. Smith said:^^Bnt, 
friends, let me know if he eyer again baptizes others 
without their full consent; for jou jourselyes have 
heard him declare that such a baptism can not 
possibly do any good.'' * 

Alexander Campbell was a wonderful preacher/ 
but in the use of the second method— th^ debate- 
he stood without a peer, eitiier among the Re- 
formers or his exponents. He took part in five 
important public discussions: 1820 — ^with John 
Walker, a Seceder minister, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
on baptism; 1823 — ^with William L. MacCalla, a 
Presbyterian minister, at Washington, Kentucky, 
on baptism; 1829 — ^with Robert Owen, a Scotch in- 
fidel and socialist, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity; 1837 — with John Purcell, a 
Roman Catholic bishop, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
''Romanism vs. Protestantism;" 1842 — ^with N. L. 
Rice, Presbyterian minister, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, on ''Xte Plea for New Testament Chris- 
tianity and the Westminster Confession of Faith." 
In addition to these, he held an informal debate with 
Obadiah Jennings, a Presbyterian, minister, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1830, and he also conducted in 



• WOliuns, J. A. Lift of Bld^r John SmOh, 189, 190. 

'A. McLean giy«fl » eoDection of tributes paid by noted men to 
Alexander Campbell'e abilit7 m a preacher In hia Thoma§ tmd Altth 
ander OamphM, pagea 48-60. 
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the Harbinger printed debates in the form of letters 
and replies. In. the latter wbj, he debated with 
Humphrej Marshall, of Eentacky, 1832, on ''C!hris- 
tian Evidences;" witii M. Meredith, of North Caro- 
lina, 1836, on ''Begenerati<m;" with D. Skinner, 
1837 and 1838, on ''Uniyersalism;" and with S. W. 
Lynd, a. Baptist minister, 1837, <m the ''Conyerting 
Power of the Holj Spirit" Campbell also held a 
discussion with his brethren through the Harbinger, 
in 1853, on the ^'Belati<m of Unimlnersed Believers 
to the Christian Church."' 

Obviously cmlj the briefest reference can be 
made to a few of these debates. Probably the most 
imx>ortant were the MacCalla-Campbell, the Owen- 
Campbell and the Bice-Campbell debates; hence 
these will be discussed somewhat in detail. As 
previously stated, Campbell was a little averse to 
debating, but his experience with Walker had led 
him to see the advantages of public discussions; 
consequently he turned^ to them with apparent 
eagerness. 

The most striking thing about jthe MacCallar 
Campbell Debate was the importance attached by 
Campbell to baptism. He had advanced on this 
subject after his discussicm with Walker. Since 
the question of baptism was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant one in all of his debates, it may be worth 
while to follow this discussion in some details Mac- 
Calla argued that in order to produce a divine 



'Jf lBw mig l Hm^ki0§r, U^ 4i», 444. 
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eommand for infant baptism five things had to be 
done: 

1. To prove that Abraham and his descendants 
formed a divinely constitutedy true, and visible 
Church of Qod. 

2. To prove that the" Jewish societ]^ before 
Christ and the Christian society after Christ were 
the same church in different dispensations, or that 
the Christian Church is a branch of the Abrahamic 
Church. 

3. To prove that Jewish circumcision, before 
Christ, and Christian baptism after Christ were 
one and the same seal, though in different forms. 

4. To prove that the giving of this seal to babies 
was once commanded bj Divine authority. 

5. To diow that since it had not been prohibited 
by the authority which had ordained it, it remained 
in force. 

If MacCalla had succeeded in establishing these 
points, Biblical authority for infant baptism would 
have been deduced. In an effort to do this, he used 
the following comparison: 

drewnoMon, Bapiiam. 

"1, Was an initiatOTy rite, ^'1. Is an initiatory rite, 
by which the drciimcised were by which the baptised are 
owned as of the covenant seed, numbered among the discipIeQ 
and of the people of Qod. of Christ, and the mentbers of 

'^2. Was a seal of the the Church of God, 
righteousness of faith, Bom. ^'2. The pe^K>n is baptized 
IV. 11; i. e., of the Jnstifica- in the name of Jesus Christ 
tion 6f a sinner through the for the remission of sina 
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ric^iteoiiflii688 of a luret/ em- (Acta 2: 88) which ia through 
braced hj faith. faith- in Mb blood; bo that 

''3. Waa an emblem and a God ia jnst and the jnatifief 
meanB of internal sanctity, of him that beUeveth in JesuB. 
The Lord thy God will circum- "3. Is a sign and meana of 
dse thine heart, and the heart our Banetification in yirtae of 
of thy seed, to lore the Lord our communion with Ohriat— 
thy Qod.with all thine hearty. 'Buried with him by baptism 
and with all thy souly that into death that like as Ghrist 
thou mayeet liye. Deui. XXX, vma raised up from the dead 
6. Bee also Ol X. 16J' by the glory of the Father, 

even so we should walk in 
newness of life.'' Bom. Y. 1, 
4. Bee also 1 Feier m. 21.''* 

In reply, Campbell urged the following points 
againgt MacCalla's position oii drcomcision : 

L Since circumcision was administered to males 
only, its substitute, baptism, should be confined to 
males only^ 

2. Since circumcisi<m did not require faith in 
its subject, baptism should not 

3. Inasmuch as circumcision, according to the 
law, was administered on the eighth day, baptism 
should be administered on the eighth day. 

4. Since circumcision was administered by par- 
ents, not by priests ex officio, baptism, its substi- 
tute, ought likewise to be administered by parents, 
not by priests, or clergy ex officio. 

5. Because circumcision was a mark made upon, 
not the face of the subject, baptism ought not to 
be performed <m the face. 

•A D§hmU on OhHtMmn BapHtm UUooni O* Smt. W. L. MmeOdOa, 
• frut^tfUriain ToacUr, tmd AUcotmdtr Oamphoil. 219, SSO. 
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6. CSrcrnndrion mm a duty bindiiig upaa Ike 
parent, not the child, wbo was paanve; hence bap- 
tism ia a dal7 of the painnt, and the child is 
pawre. 

7. Since drenmeiaion waa administered to all 
a man 'a aUTes, baptism oo^t to be administered to 
all the sUtcs of a hooseholder, as well as to his own 
seed. 

8. Inasmuch as drcnmcision required neither 
piety nor faith in the parent to entitie his child to 
this ordinance, neither faith n<»r piety should be 
demanded of parents as necesnrj to the baptism 
of their children. 

9. Because circumcision implied liiat its subject 
was entitied to all the promises made to Abraham 
concerning his descendants, baptism implies that its 
subject is entitied to a share in all tiie earthly 
blessings promised to Abraham's seed. 

10. Since circumcision was a sign in the flesh of 
the Abrahamic covenant (Genesis 17), baptism is a 
sign in the flesh of the same covenant. 

11. Because dreumcision was not to be per- 
formed in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, baptism should not be performed in those 
names. 

12. Since circumcision was identified with the 
law of Moses (John 7:23), and shared a similar 
fate, baptism is identified with the law of Moses, 
and will share the same fate. 

13. If circumcision has come to such a ccmdition 
that Christ does not profit the circumcised, baptism, 
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its substitatey will or has come to sack a crisis that 
Christ does not profit the baptized. 

14. If circumcision did not exempt a single Jew 
from baptism when he belieyed in Christy its substi- 
tate, haptism, should not exempt a belieyer from 
being baptized time after time.^ 

In replying to the question of hoosehold bap- 
tisms, Campbell's treatment of Lydia's family was 
typicaL Before positive proof could be deduced 
^ from the Bible fcHr infant baptism, the following 
&cts, he held, had to be established: 

1. That Lydia had ever married. 

2. That she had married lately. 

3. That she had children. 

4. That she brought her chil^bren with her from 
Thyatira to Philippi, a journey of two hundred 
miles, largely by sea. 

5. That her children were infants at that time. 

6. That they were eyer actually baptized. 
In summing up, he declared: ^'Lideed there is 

not probable evidence, much less positive evidence 
of infant baptism in this family."" \ 

In this debate, Campbell proved three points to 
his own satisfaction. In the first place, he showed 
that It believer was the only subject for baptism, 
because: 

1. Hie law of baptism authorized the baptism 
of believers cmly, and in fact forbade the baptism 
of any others. 

^Um^Otam<hmj/bai DtibaU, 219, SSO. 
n/Mflt., 268. 
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2. The aposUes in eanying oat their c<»nmiaBion 
in '' Jerosaleniy JudflBa, Samaria, and nnto the utter- 
most parts of the earth" never baptized any other 
than a professed belieyer. 

3. The nature and design of baptism were 
adapted to believers cmlj. 

4. The promises connected witii baptism were 
addressed to believers tmly. 

5. The actions of the baptized, before and after 
their obedience, as recorded in the New Testament 
were of such a nature that infants could not have 
performed them. 

Campbell, in the second place, attempted to 
show that immersion was the onlj baptism. In 
order to do this, he brought authorities to prove 
that: 

1. The Oreek verbs and verbal houns used in 
the New Testament were of definite import, natu- 
rally or literally denoting the act of immersion, 
and ''were so understood by all translators, critics, 
and lexicographers of candor and eminence." 

2. The prepositions used with those terms re- 
quired them to be translated ''immerse" or "dip." 

3. The doctrinal references to the addon of bap- 
tism indicated immersion and represented the per- 
son as immersed. 

4. The places and circumstances cozfnected with 
the action proved that it was immersicm. 

5. All church historians, ancient writers, and 
the most -learned Paido Baptists declared that im- 
mersion was the primitive practice. 
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la ihe last plac^^ Campbell argued that infant 
j^rinkling was harmful to the ''well being of socie- 
ty, religions and political," for: 

L It was ''eyfl in itsell" ^ 

2. It was an ''act of will worship/' 

3. It "carnalized'^ and "secularized" the 
church. 

4. It was a deceit practiced on the child. 

5. It increased superstitions in the par^its. 

6. It helped introduce a worldlj priesthood into 
the church. 

7. It often led to persecutions and thereby 
brought calamities on the state. 

8. It was highly divisiyey and presented "the 
greatest obstacle to the union of Christians." " 

An amusing incident took place on the last day 
of this debate. MacCalla had spoken of the dangers 
of immersion both to the subject and the adminis- 
trator. In reply, Campbell recounted a story told 
of Franklin when the latter was dining at Paris 
with a number of French and American gentlemen. 
At dinner a learned French abbe gave a lengthy 
disquisition on the harmful influence of the Amer- 
ican climate upon the bodies of all animals, declar- 
ing that the body diminished in size and energy, 
and that the mind itself shared in the deterioration. 
Franklin made no reply at the time, but after 
dinner, he moved that the company be divided, all 
Americans going on one side of th^ room and all 



»For OuDLpb«]l'« own nesirftiilfttioii of hii moUiod of tMtkdk, mo 
I KMOidlA-Ounpbon D§baU, 890, 891. 
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the Freneh on the other, aii fhe faireBt way of tesfc- 
ing the theory. The motidn was earrie<L< The 
JVenehmen proved to be pygmies; fhe Americans, 
little giants. Taming to the abbe, Franklin said: 
''Ay, see, here is striking proof of the correctness 
of your theory,'"* In making the application, 
Campbell said: 

''Now Iflt^vt take the philosopher's way of testing the 
eorreetness of the theory of mj opponent. There sits on 
the bench a Bi^tist and a Pndobi^^tist teacher, both weil 
advanced in years; the former has, we are told, immersed 
more persons than any other person of the same age in the 
United States; the other, from his yenerable age, may be 
supposed to have sprinkled a great many infants. Now, see 
the pernicious tendency of immersion on the Baptist, and 
the happy influence of sprinkling on the Pndobaptist.'''* 

The audience was convolsed with lau^ter, for 
Mr. Birch, the Presbyterian moderator, was a 
small, sickly loddng person, wbil^ Bishop Yarde- 
man, the Baptist moderator, was over six feet tally 
weighed more than three hundred pounds, and was 
splendidly formed and of a yery florid aspect." 

Possibly the most important debate in which 
Campbell was engaged was the one with Robert 
Owen, the Scotch reformer and infidel. In this 
debate^ he appeared as the def eiider of C!hristianity, 
not of his own particular beliefs. Owen had issued 
an oipea challenge, meant i>articularly f<Nr the clergy 



<»Bioluurdioik, R. Jr«M0irv of AlBoomdmr Omt mhH L, XL, 86. 

»/W*., n., 86. 
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of New Orleans^ in which cily he had lectured. His 
challenge read: 

^'I propoae to pro^e^ aa I hkwe alreadj attempted to do 
in my lectujesy that all the religiona of the world have been 
founded on the ignorance of mankind; that thej are directlj 
opposed to the never changing laws of our nature; that th^ 
have been and are the real source of vioe^ disunion and 
miaery of every description; that they are now the only 
real bar to the formation of a society of virtue, of intel- 
ligence, of charity in its most extended sense, and of sin- 
cerity and kindness among the whole human family; and 
that they can be no longer maintained except through the 
ignorance of the mass of the people, and the tyranny of the 
few over that mass."**. 

Since no one else se<3med willing to accept the 
challenge, Campbell did, and the debate took place 
in the Methodist Church at Cincinnati, April 13-21, 
1829.** Owen advanced twelve so called funda- 
mental laws to which he stack closely in spite of 
fhdr irrelevance to the subject under discussion. 
Th^were: 

^'1. That man, at his birth, has been made ignorant of 
everything relative to his own organization and he has not. 
,been permitted to create any part of the pro|>en8itie8, f acul- 
ties, and qualities, physical or mental, which have been 
given to him, or which he possesses. 

^'2, That no two infants have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization at birth, and the differences 
between all infants are formed by a power unknown to ^em. 

^'3. That each individual is placed, at birth, without his 
consent or knowledge, under circumstances, which, acting 



^Tbtb Ohrit^mn BaptS&t, ICaj 5, 1828. 
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upon his peculiar organisation, impresa the general character 
of those eireomstances upon the infant, child and man; the 
influence of those drcamstanees being modified, in some de- 
gree, by the peculiar natoral organisation of each indiyiduaL 

"4. That no individual has had the power of deddinCT 
at what period of. time, or in idiat part of the world, he. 
shall come into existence, of whom he shall be bom; wha^ 
district religion he shall be trained to beUeve, or hj what 
other dreumstances he shall be surrounded from Mrth t& 
death. 

"5. That each indiTidual is so organised, that, when 
young, he may be made to receive impressions ^m those 
around him, which shall produce either true ideas or false 
notions, and beneficial or injurious habits^ and to retain them 
with great tenacity. 

''6. That each indiTidual is so organised, that he must 
believe according to the strongest impressions that shall be 
made on* his fedings; while his belief in no ease depends 
upon his wilL 

'<7. That each individual is so created, that he must like 
that which is pleasant to him, or that which produces agree- 
able sensations on his individual organization, and he muist 
dislike that which creates in him unpleasant or disagreeable 
sensations; while he cannot discover, previous to experience 
what these sensations shall be. 

"8. That each individual is so created, that the sensar 
tions made upon his organisation, although plieasant or de- 
lightful at their commencement, become, when continued 
without intermission beyond a certain period, disagreeable 
and painful; while, on the contrary, when a too rapid change 
of sensations is made on his organization, it dissipates, 
weakens, and otherwise injures his physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers and enjoyments. 

"9. That the highest health, the greatest progressive 
improvement, and most permanent happiness of each indi- 
vidual depend, ^ in a great degree, upob the proper cultiva- 
tion of all his faculties, physical and mental, from infancy 
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to mfttority, and upon all thete parts of his natore being 
dnlj called into action, at their proper period, and temper- 
atelj ezerciaed according to the strength and capacity of the 
individuaL 

"10. That the indiTidoal ia made to poMcaa and acquire 
the wortt character, when his organisation at birth haa been 
composed of the most inferior ingredients, or natural qual- 
ities of our common nature, and, when he has been so 
organiaed, that he has been placed from birth to death 
amidst the most vicious or worst circomstances. 

''11. That the individoal is made to pos s ess and acquire 
a medium character, when his original organization has been 
csUed superior, bat the circumstances which surround him 
from birth to death produce continued unfavorable iinpres- 
siona. Or when his organisation has been formed of inferior 
propensitiee, f acaltLes, and qualities, and the dreumstances 
in which he has been placed from birth to death are of a 
character to produce superior impressions onlj. Or when 
there has been some mixture of superior and inferior qual- 
ities in the original organization, when it has been placed 
through life in yarious circumstances of good and eviL 
Hitherto this has been the common lot of mankind. 

''12. That the iudividual is made the most superior of 
his species when his original organization has been com- 
pounded of the best proportions of the best ingredients of 
which human nature is formed, and when the circumstances 
which surround him during life produce only superior impres- 
sions. In other words, when his organization is the most 
perfect, and the laws, institutions, and practices which sur- 
round him are all iu unison with his nature.^'** 

Owen read from his manuscript; Campbell' 
ttsnally spoke extemporaneously. The only speech 
which the latter wrote out was the first. In this he 
pictured the early struggles of Christianity, its 

^Ow«&-OmiipImH Dtbaie, oar BpidtncM of Ohr i e H tmUy, 118. 114. 
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triumphs aver the nations by means of its evidenees, 
and its divine principles of self disnial, humility, 
patience, and courage. He dwelt also upon the 
love, purity, peace, joy, and hopes which Chris- 
tianity imparted, and contrasted these with the re- 
wards of disbelief, sensual indulgence, and eternal 
death. He pointed out from time to time the 
futility of Owen's ''no praise, no blame scheme," 
and proved that all the benevolent features of the 
plan were plagiarisms from the Bible. He de- 
clared, moreover, that Owen could derive no solaee 
from his New Harmony project. His best and 
most complete speech in favor of Christianity took 
seven hours for its delivery.* At the dose of the 
debate, he asked all who believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion or felt so much interest in it 
as to wish to see it prevail to rise. Practically all 
of the audience rose. Campbell ccmtinued, ''Now, 
I would further propose that aU perstms doubiftd 
of the truth of the Christian religion .or who do not 
believe it, and who are not friendly to its spread 
and prevalence over the world, will please signify 
it by rising up." Only three persons rose.** 

Mrs. Trollope, author of Domestic Manners of-- 
the Americans, was present. She spoke of Owen's 
gentie tone, his affectionate interest for "the whole 
human family," his air of candour, his kind smQe, 
the mild expression of his ^es. "Never did any 



^Bieluadwm, B. IfmoW 0/ AfiOWiJw CmmpbsO, U^ S89. VIm 
debftte wM UrgtUr attended, and nuu^ peopte wcrt tvmad swaj fnn 
Hhb lunue, wideh ircmld leal «ii]j tw«H» bandivd. 
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one," wrote Mn. TrbUope, ''praetiee the luavUer 
m modo with more powerfnl effeet than Mr. 
Owen.'"* In referring to his opponent, she said: 

"Mr. Oampbell then aroie; hi* penbn, Toiee and manneF 
aU greatly iA his faTor. la hi* fint attack lie naed the 
Mrms, which in general have been considered as belonging to 
the other lide of the qoeetion. He qained Mr. Owen most 
nnmereifiinj; pinched him here for hie parallelograms; hit 
him there for his human perf eetibilit/, and kept the whole 
aadience in a roar of laughter. Mr. Owen joined in most 
heartilj himself, and listened to him throughout witii the 
air of a man iHio is delisted at the good things he is 
hearing, and ezactlj in the cue to enjoj all the other goed 
things which he is sure will follow. Mr. Campbell's watch 
was the onlj one which reminded us that we had listened 
to him for half an hour; and having continued speaking for 
a few minntes after he had looked at it, he sat down with, 
I should think, the aniTersal admiration of his anditory.'^** 

With regard to Owen's ^'twelve fundamental 
laws of human nature," the same writer declared: 

''To me thej appear twelve truisms, that no man in. his 
senses would ever think of contradicting; bi^t how anj one 
can have conceiTed that the explanation and defence of these 
laws could furnish forth occupati<m for his pen and his Toice, 
through whole years of unwearying declamation, or how he 
can have dreamed that thej could be twisted into a refuta- 
tion of the Christian religion, is a mystery which I never 
expect to understand. ''*" 

After referring to Owen's entrenching himself 
behind his twelve, laws, and Campbell's eztensive 

" Do mta tU M mt ms n of ths A m§ri et m 9, 1^ tOtl. 
*^Jhid., I., 208, 200. 
«/ML, I., 200. 
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use of theologioal anthoritieSy Mrs. Trolldjpe eon- 
tiimed: 

''Neither iqypeared to aiunrer the other; but to confine 
themeelYee to the ntteranoe of what the j had appermoet 
in their own mindi idien the dieenamon began. I lamented 
thii on the side of Mr. Campbell^ as I am persuaded he 
would have been much more powerful had he trusted more 
to himself and leee to his books. Mr. Owen is an extraor- 
dinary man, and certainly possessed of talent, but he appears 
to me so utterly benighted in the mist of his own theorieey 
that he has quite lost the power of looking through them, 
so as to get a peep at Ihe world as it really exists around 
him. . . .''» 

Fifteen different meetings were held, but when 
the debate was over, the number of Ghristianfl and 
infidels in Cincinnati was said to be the same as 
the number previous to the discussion. In Con- 
cluding her account^ Mrs. TroUope expressed sur- 
prise that both debaters always kept their temp^, 
and that they often dined together. ''All this I 
think," said she, ''oould only have happened in 
America. I am not quite sure that it was very 
desirable it should have happened anywhere."*^ 

The last important debate in which Alexander 
Campbell engaged was the one with N. L. Bice at 
Lexington, Kentucky. This debate began Wednes- 
day, November 15, 1843, and lasted sixteen days. 
Since the preliminary correspondence and debate 
make a volume of nine hundred and twelve closely 



^DomMiie Mtmn«n of th4 AmerictMt, J., 210. 
•*iWd., I., 211, 212. ^ 
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printed octavo pages, and since, moreover, mncli of 
the material would be a repetition of things already 
stated, the debate will not be considered in detail 
here. Campbell's method was to grasp the big 
fundamental principles; Bice's, to take the details. 
The former sought to establish principles ; the latter 
tried to overthrow them hj bringing in exceptions.* 
The following propositions were discussed: 

^'I. The immersion in water of a proper subject into the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holj Spirit is the one 
onlj apostolie or Christian baptism: Mr. C. affiriM. 

**J1, The infant of a believing parent is a scriptural 
sabject of baptism: Mr. B. affirms. 

''m. Christian baptism is for the remission of past sins: 
Mr, C. affirms. 

'TV. Baptism is to be administered onlj bj a bishop or 
ordained presbyter: Mr. B. affirms. 

^'V. In conversion and sanctiftcation the Spirit of God 
operates on persons onlj through the Word of truth: Mr. C. 
affirms. 

"VI. Human creeds, as bonds of union and communion, 
are necessarilj heretical and sdiismatical: Mr. C. affirms.'"* 

During the course of the debate, Bice had gath- 
ered on his table a large number of works written 
by Campbell. These he was fond of quoting, if 
possible, in such a way as to make their author 
appear inconsistent. Feeling ran very hi^ at 
times, and occasionally gave rise to amusing inci- 
dents. Two ladies in the gallery were overheard 
discussing the merits of their respective debaters. 

" Riduurdson, B. MmnoUra of AUmmAor CmnfbM, U., 6j08-606. 
•/Wd!, n.. 602. 
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One said to the other as a doang and conyincing 
argument: ''Ton can eaafly see that Mr. Bice is by 
£ar the most learned man. Jnst see how many 
books he has upon his table, while Mr. Campbell 
has hardly any.*'* ''But yon don't appear to 
know/' retorted the other, ''that the books on. Mr. 
Bice's table were wrihen by Mr. Campbell. '^"^ 

Perhaps the importance attached to. this debate 
can best be ascertained by pointing oat that Henry 
Clay presided. Clay was a warm admirer of Alex- 
ander CampbelL This admiration was based in 
part at least upon Campbell's opening address on 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, which is still de- 
servedly admired for its beauty of diction. The 
presiding officer, who had beeti hitherto careful to 
avoid the appearance of favoring either disputant, 
was completely carried away. Soon after Camp- 
bell commenced, Clay became unusually attentive, 
then he leaned forward, and began to bow assent, 
waving his hand in his graceful approving manner. 
Suddenly, however, he remembered his duties as 
presiding officer, and, with a start, looked around to 
see if any one had noticed him off his guard.^ 



•TRieluffdMm, B. JTmoW o/ AlObmnd^r OampUU, U^ 611. 

"JMd., n., 611. 

"JWd., n., 618, 614. 

Thia good opinion ol the debater eontinned, for later, Just befora 
CampbeU went abroad, Olay, wlko, like many others, thought that the 
minister wa« a doetor of diTinity and misunderstood his position ia 
other respects, sent him the fofkrwing letter: 

"The Rer. Dr. A. CampbeU, the bearer hereof, a dtisen of the 
United States of Amerlea, residing in the OonuQonirealth of Vhrgiaia^ 
being abont to make a Toyage to Bnrope and to traTvl partlenlarly ia 
Great Britain, Ireland and Franee, I take great satisftkction ia 
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As is Tisaal in most cases, both sidss claimed the 
yictory in debate. Bice certainly displayed a 
readiness in reply, and an ingenuity and a plausi- 
bility in argument beyond the public expectation, 
but his friends overlooked the fact that a boastful 
and sui>ercilious manner could not be transferred to 
print as could argam^itatiYe speeches. One of 
these admirers, a Mr. J. H. Brown, eagerly pur- 
chased the copyright of the printed debate for 
$2000. The Presbyterians soon found, how- 
ever, that their earnest efforts to circulate the book 
made many converts to Campbell's views, but none 
to Presbyterianism; hence the copyright was sold 
to C. D. Boberts, a member of the Christian Church 
at Jacksonville, Illinois. A large edition was at once 
printed and circulated by^ the Disciples.** 



••Blehudwrn, B. IfmoW of^AlMOtrndm' OmmpbOl, U^ 627. 

■troa^ neooomBndinr liim to tke kind offleat and friendlj reception 
and treatment of all penons witli wlioin lie mar meet and whererer 
he may go. Dr. Campbell it among the most eminent dtixena oi the 
United Sutes, diatingnialied for his great learning and ability, for 
hia sncoeaafol derotion to the education of yonth, for hii piety and a« 
the head and founder of one of the most important and reapeetahle 
religioaa communities in the United Statee. 'Nor hare hia great tal* 
ante been ezdutiTely conHned to the religioua and literary waDn in 
which he haa principally moTod; he waa a distingaiahed member, about 
twenty yean ago, of the con^nntion called in the State of Virginia 
to remodel ita ciTil constitution, in which besides other eminent men, 
were ez-Presidents Madison and Monroe, and John Marshall, the late 
Chief Justice cf the United SUtes. 

"X^. Campbell, whom I haTo the honor to regard persoiially as 
my friend, carries with him my wishes and my prayers for his 
healtli and happiness whilst abroad, and for his safe return to his 
country, which justly «ppreciatee him so highly. H. Clat. , 

"Ashland, Kentucky, May, 1847." 

(Bichardaon, B. JTmoW of AUtnndor OmmpbM, JJL, 648). 
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Among the ccmverts made to the new organiza- 
tion l^ the Bioe-Campbell Debate were members of 
all churehesy including Archibald Campbell, an 
nnde of the seocmd debater and an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church in Newry, Ireland.* This re- 
sult should have been foreseen, because during the 
discussion, when Campbell preached, a number came 
forward for baptism, among them an intelligent 
Lutheran minister by the name of William McChes- 
n^. This minister afterwards gave Campbell the 
following account: 

''I could hftve sprinkled a diild the daj before the 
debate commenced with a good oonscieskce. All my early 
education and 'associations were placed on a scale with 
Pndobaptism daring the debate. I went there idUing to 
ascertain the troth. I was a little prejadiced against 70a 
and more than a little against the Bef ormation. . I listened 
with candor and attention. After the whole ground had been 
gone over, I was satisfied that nothing bat immersion would 
do and that infant baptism coald not be maintained from 
the Scriptares. I felt deeply interested in the whole matter. 
If Mr.' Bice coald haye met all year arguments satisfactorily 
to my mind, he would have received my warmest thanks. He 
failed, howerer, in my estimation — completely failed in 
both.*'" 

There has been and probably always will be a 
difference of opinion with regard to the effective- 
ness of debates in spreading the '^ Reformation" plea. 
One of the greatest historians among the Disciples, 
W. T. Moore, said that the general influence of the 

niUcluu^mm, B. jr#moir» of AUaumdw OmmphOl, IL, 625-637. 
"JWJ.. n., 626. ' 
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Bice-Campbell Debaie, as well as of others held 
dxiring the period, was to draw the lines more 
dearly between the Reformers, and the members of 
other churches. Moore listed the following evils 
of the debating period: 

1. Debates were often about things not made 
conditions of fellowship. 

2. They had the tendency of creating a spirit 
of legalism by emphasizing the ''letter'' and de- 
tracting from the ''spirit." 

' 3. They usually magnified the system of Chris- 
tianity rather than the author of the system. 

4. Although the debates were intended to help 
bring about Christian union, they often had the 
opposite effect by emphasizing a party spirit. 

5. The debates also frequently had a harmful 
effect uxxm the peace and unity of neighborhoods. 

6. Th^ were usually contests for party victory 
in a greater degree than they were for the triumph 
of the truth. 

7. They usually ended with a victory proclaimed 
for each side, rather than with a victory proclaimed 
for the truth." 

In spite, however, of questionable results which 
must be admitted to a certain extent, the good out- 
weighed the evil. After the Owen-Campbell Debate, 
in which the latter was acknowledged champion of 
Christianity, and the Purcell-Campbell Debate, in 
which he was the champion jof Protestantism, per- 
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secutioii and oppodtioii began to diminish. The 
Presbyterians of Kentnc^ had desired Dr. B. J. 
Breckenridge, who for twenty-five years had been 
one of the outstanding figures in the Presbyterian 
Church, M debate with Campbell and had asked 
him to do so, but he replied: ''No, sir, I will never 
be Alexander Campbell's opxxment. A man who 
has done what he has to def tod Christianity against 
infidelity, and to defend Protestantism against the 
delusions and usurpations of Catholicism, I will 
never oppose in public debate. I esteem'him too 
highly."** 

Although the early debates were too bitter, they 
nevertheless made converts to the Beformers in the 
delivery and also when printed. Samuel Sogers 
wrote of a school teacher named Wentworth Bob- 
erts, who, without making any impression upon his 
mind, had demanded and obtained from him in 
1821, baptism for the remission of sins.* During 
a preaching tour, in the spring of 1826, however, 
while visiting a Mr. Ouess, on Line Creek, near the 
border of Tennessee and Kentucky, Bogers hap- 
pened to pick up a copy of the MacCalla-Campbell 
Debate. He told the result thus: 

^'Taming fhe leayes slawly oyer, my eye eaaght Mr. 
Campbell's speech on the design of baptism. I read it care- 
fullj from beginning to end; and I had scarcely condaded 
his masterly argument on that subject when I sprang to my 
feet, dropped the book on the floor, clapped my hands t^ 



MJffllffiMitel B«U!^*na9r, n^ 460, 461. 

'^ Avtohioffraph^ of Eldor Samutt JBo^imv, 66. 8m page 106. 
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peatedlj together, «iid exclaimed 'Eurekal Eurekal I 
hR-ve found iti I have found itf And, thanks be to Qod, 
I had found itI I had found the koTstone of the arch. It 
had been lost a long time. I had never seen it before- 
strange that I had not. Bat I had seen the vaeant space in 
the arch a hnndred times, and I had some idea of the sise 
and shape. of it; and when I saw baptism as Mr. Oampbell 
had presented it, I knew it would exactlj fit and fill the 
▼aeant spaoe. I was conTorted over; and was one of the 
happiest yoong converts ^oa ever saw; happier than idien I 
was converted the first time^ and a great deal more certain 
that I was right. Hitherto, I had been walking in the mad, 
or on the sand, and withal, groping in the dark. Now, all 
was light aroand me, and I felt that I was standing on a 
rock; and I haye felt the same ever since. From that daj 
to this, I have never doabted that baptism is for the remis- 
sion of sins. Not even a straj doabt has ever flitted across 
my mind. • . •."■• 

Campbell himself always thonght that the vic- 
tory rested on his side in these debates. Thus, 
wh^i the Presbyterians were boasting about their 
success in the Bice-Campbell Debate, he published 
the following: 

''An occorrence in Nashville sets this argoment in a 
fair Hght. I once had a pablic talk there with the late 
Obadiah Jemiings, DJ)., which Presbyterians manafactored 
into a great debate — ^in which, of coarse, I was as asaal, 
gloriously defeated. The city rang with Presbyterian accla- 
mation for some ten days; when an aged citizen accosted 
one of the boasters in the following style: 'Yoa Presby- . 
terians have gained, yoa say, a glorious victory. How do 
you know when yon gain a victoryf I do not onderstand 
how yon ascertin a victory. Do tell me how yon know when 



* AfOobiographif of Bld^r S m mut Bogmn, 50. 
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jon best. I will tell 7011 how in old timee we oounted tio- 
toriet wliien I was engaged in the Indian waza. After the 
battle waa oyer we eonnted the eealps. Those were said to 
have conquered who could count the largest number of scalps 
taken from the enemj. Now since Mr. Campbell has been 
here, he has immersed some thirty, junongst whom were the 
most intelligent dtisens of NashTiUe. How manj haye 70a 
added to jonr church by this debatef' ^I haye not heard 
of any/ said his Presbyterian friend. 'Pray, then, my dear 
s)r, tell me how yon know when yon haye gained a great 
ytctory.*''* 

Colonel Thioinag H. Ndfion, a fonner United 
States minister to Mexico and afterwards to 
Chile, declared at Terre Hante, in 1888: 

''I was a young lawyer at Lexington, Kj^ and attended 
the Campbell-Bice debate. I was a Presbyterian. When I 
heard the debate I thought Mr« Bice got the better of Mr. 
Campbell; I purchased the debate when published, and haye 
long since decided that Mr. CampbeU was a giant beside the 
ordinary Mr. Bice. Even now, whenever I want an intel- 
lectual stimulus, I take down 'The CampbeQ-Bice Debate^' 
and read Mr. Campbell's masterful arguments.'"* 

Unrecorded influences, moreover, must have been 
exercised, for the debates were attended by minis- 
ters of all denominations and by people from all 
over the country." The effect on Campbell's opi)0- 



'"MiOennUd BwUngrn^, TL^ 447. 

"JMd., n.. 461. 

**HexLr7 Clay, it hM been often ••Id, wm immereed after th* 
Rice-CampbeU Dehal; but the better opinion seems to be otherwise. 
According to T. H. Claj, grandson of the great statesman. Clay was 
baptized into the Ei^copal Chnrch in bis parlor at Ashland, Jnne 22, 
1847, with water applied by hand out of a large ent glass nm (see 
CSay, T. H., Henry day, 41d, and also OtSUm, Oatrin, Latt Benm^ 
Yewrt of tU Life of Benry Cfiay, 62-54). 
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nents was noticeable. Every one of his Presby- 
terian adversaries was honored with a title. Bishop 
Purcell of the Catholic church was made an arch- 
bishop. Concerning these degrees, Campbell wrote : 
''We are always pleased and feel ourselves honored 
by the theological promotion of our opponent."*" 

A third means of spreading the doctrines was 
by the press. The Christian Baptist, 1823-1830, 
probably created a greater stir than any other work 
of the same general character. It was intensely 
iconoclastic as might be judged from the original 
dedication : 

"To aU those, without distinction, who acknowledge the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be a Bevela- 
tion from Gk>d; and the New Testament as containing the 
Beligion of Jesus Christ. 

''Who, willing to have all religions tenets and practices 
tried by the Divine Word; and who feeling themselves in 
duty bound to search the Scriptures for themselves, in mat- 
ters of Beligion, are disposed, to reject all doctrines and 
commandments of men, to obej the truth, hold fast the 
faith once delivered to the Saints — ^this work is most respect- 
fully and affectionately dedicated by The Editor. ''*" 

The new paper dealt with all kinds of doctrinal 
questions, and with matters of a historical nature. 
It was, however, primarily destructive; hence it 
aroused^pposition, and many good Baptists, who 
had subscribed to the publication, ordered their sub* 
scription discontinued. Thus, one man wrote in 



*MQUt¥ntal Bor^inamr, U,, 461. 

'l>edi<»iioa pACtt of the OhHtHtm BayMfC, Anfiist 8, 1828. 
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1828: ''I request 7<m to send me the Christian Bap- 
tist no more, my conacience is wounded that I 
should have subscribed for such a work. It is a 
religious incendiary and will do a world of mis- 
chief."^ At the close of 1829, Campbell discon- 
tinued this paper and began the publication- of the 
Millennial Harbinger, a magazine twice as large. 
After 1836, he was aided in this work by Bichard- 
son, and la^r by Pendleton' and others. Campbell 
continued to edit the new magazine, however, until 
1865, but his iconoclastic methods were gradually 
laid aside, and the publication became constructive 
in character. The. doctrinal teaching of these 
papers^ has already been sufficientiy indicated by 
reference to the fact that Baptists were excommuni- 
cated for reading them. The papers, nevertheless, 
were freely circulated, and converts to the views of 
the new movement were made by the hundreds and 
thousands. The Baptist ministers of Kentucky were 
so tolerant of what they found in the^ early numbers 
of the Chrigtian Baptist that they even helped cir- 
culate it. This was probably due, however, to the 
result of the MacCalla-Campbell Debate, and the 
fact that the Baptists had not yet had time to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with its contents.^ A 
paper less influential than the ones edited by Camp- 
bell was the Christian Messenger, edited by Barton 



« Gates, E. Th0 DimstpUt of Cfkritt, 121. 

^The position held in the eudy period bf fheee two pspert wms 
tsken in part bj the CHurittiam Standard whMi laaae Bmtt aMvmed 
the editorship in 1866. 

^Biohardson, B. M0molr9 of AUaandor CamflboU, TL, 89. 
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W. Stone, which was first issaed in 1826. After 
mx years John T. J6hns<m became ai^sMKsiate editor. 
This editorial connection was dissolved in 1834;, 
when Stone .moved to Jacksonville, Illinois. The 
pnblicati<m of the paper was continued, neverthe- 
less, with some intermissions until 1843 at Jackson- 
viUe.* 

Alexand^ Campbell's work was not entirely 
confined to the publication of papers. His version 
of the New Testament based on the work of George 
Campbell, Macknight, and Doddridge ran through 
six editions. He published a hymnal, a work on 
baptism, a volume of popular lectures and address- 
es, and The Christian System. These were the most 
important^ but in all about sixty volumes came 
from his pen.** Prior to the Civil War, few Dis- 
ciples had published works. Aside from Campbell's 
writings, the most important book was Walter 
Scott's The Uessiahship' 

In the early days, as now, many preachers were 
largely interested in educational work. The four 
.greatest leaders of the ''Beformation" movement — 
Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, Barton W. 
Stone,. and Walter Scott — all spent much time as 
teachers. In fact, the Campbells were more noted 
for their teaching ability than for their evangelistic 
zeaL Both father and son had taught in Ireland, 
and both taught here. The latter opened Buffalo 



>Bog«n, J. B. Th» Oane Bidffo UtiUng J7o«m, 201. 
■MoLean, A. T\oma9 and AUmmier Oamph^U, 27. 
f MiOttmU BaHftna^r, n,, 4.15. 
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Academy in his own home in 1818, but hiB real 
educational work did not be^rin until the founding 
of Bethanj College, which was chartered in Jan- 
uary, 1840, and opened in October of the same year 
with the founder as its first president.* Concern- 
ing his hopes and aspirations with regard to this 
college, Campbell wrote just before its establish- 
ment: 

'^ Haying now completed ijfty years, and on my way to 
■ixty, the greater part of which time I have been engaged 
in literary labors and pursuits, and imagining that I possees 
some views and attainments which I can in this way render 
permanently nsefol to this community and posterity, I feel 
in duty bound to offer this 'project to the consideration of 
aU the friends of literature, morality and unseetarian Bible 
Christianity. I am willing to bestow much personal labor 
without any charge in getting up this institution, and also 
to invest a few thousand dollars in it; provided only our 
brethren — the rich and opulent especially — and those who 
have children to educate, will take a strong hold of it, and 
determine to build up an establiriunent that maybe made 
to themselvesy their children and many others a lasting and 
a compr^ensive blessing. ''* 

Many people haye thought that the location of 
Bethany College was a mistake, but this is not evi- 
dent. The school, of course^ had to be west of the 
Alleghenies, for the people from whom it would 
draw its students were there. Keeping this fact in 
mind, it wfll be seen that Bethany possessed decided 
adyantages. It was in Brooke County, Yii^inia, 

«Bte]iardMm, B. M0moin o/ AUmm d m- Ommpbttt, IL, 4W. 
«lMd., n., 400. 
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now West yirgmia, f orQr miles south of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylyania, and seven miles from Wellsburg, on 
the Ohio River. Since there were very few rail- 
roads then, travel was principallj conjBned to the 
waterways. The college surroundings were excel- 
lent. The clear waters of the Buffalo, the ru^ed 
mountains, the picfturesque valleys, and the giant 
forests made Bethany an ideal spot for student life. 
Moreover, its isolation was a safeguard against the 
corruptions of city life. Then,too, it was near the 
center of population, and in close touch with it. At 
the present time a trolley line connects Bethany 
with Wellsburg." 

Bethany College grew steadily. At the second 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, May 10, 1841, four 
professors were appointed^— W. K. Pendleton (who 
had just married Campbell's daughter, Lavinia), 
Andrew F. Boss, Charles Stewart, and Robert Rich- 
ardson.'^ Campbell gave most of his time to the 
new institution, and made many tours in its behalf, 
besides giving it money liberally. Thus, in the fall, 
1842, he visited the cities of Richmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York in the interests of the 
college, and obtained imp<»i;ant additions to its 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, bought a 
thousand volumes for its library, and received 
donations and subscriptions amounting to $5000." 



fft, 199, 200. 
•^Bieluffdioii, B. MomBfIn of AUmm d or OmmpbsU, U^ 470. 
■IML, n., 407, 408. 
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In 1857, the building of Bethany College was 
destroyed by fire. Four days later, December 14, 
the trustees appointed a committee to obtain plans 
for a new building. Alexander Campbell entered 
heartily into these efforts, and although nearly 
seventy years of age, startejd out in January to 
secure money to restore the cdlege. He went east 
first. At Washington, he spoke in the Baptist 
church building; President Buchanan, and seyeral 
ikiembers of his cabinet were present. On his return 
from the East, Campbell and his helpers immedi- 
ately set out for Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
states. In 1859, he trayeled through Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Missouri to 
solicit funds for Bethany College." Campbell, as 
previously mentioned, gave liberally during his life 
time, and his will bequeathed $10,000 to the coU^^, 
his valuable library, and $5000 for the maintenance 
of Gospel preaching at Bethany, where he himself 
had labored so long gratuitously."* 

Besides donating the land on which the building 
stood, making gifts of money, acting as president 
and making dangerous and arduous journeys in the 
interest of the college, Campbell conducted several 
classes. He taught the Bible each morning to the 
entire college, and taught it in such a way that 
Sacred BAstory became the favorite study, '^e also 
had classes in intellectual philosophy, evidences of 
Christianity, moral science, and pc^tical economy. 



^MUlmmiai ff«rMn^M>, U^ 414, 416. 

MBtehMdMn, B. JfMioirt of A lm m d w Ommfb§tt, Jl., 060. 
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In additioiiy he preached each Lord's Daj, and kept 
up his other interests." Thii% in AprU, 1841, he 
attended a union meeting at Lexington, to discuss 
the desii^bilily and practicability of Christian 
union. The meeting was laigely attended, although 
few representatiyes of other churches were present. 
Dr. Fishback was the only Baptist minister who 
took a prominent part in the discussion. The fol- 
lowing resolution, unanimously passed, after several 
days of debate, was the best that could be done: 
"Besolyed, That the Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
a sufficient foundation on which all Christians may 
unite and build together, and that we most affec-- 
tioiiately invite all the religious parties to an inves- 
tigaticm of this truth." ** Again, in connection with 
his general educational work, Campbell gave fre- 
quent lectures. In 1845, at Cincinnati, he delivered 
an address on education to the College of Teachers, 
and four years later, in the same city, he lectured 
before the Young Men's Library Association on 
''The Anglo-Saxon Tongue." In 1852, he lectured 
twice at Washington and Jefferson College on "The 
Destiny of Our Country," and ''Phrenology, Ani- 
mal Magnetism, Spirit Bappings, Etc."'' 

Campbell's views on education were interesting 
and instructive. He would begin at the nursery, 
and have family, school, college, and church educa- 



'^Biehoitdgon, B. Mmnoin of AUtoand^ Oomphea, U., 486. 

"/Md., n., 486, 487. 

^MUUnnitU MarUnger, U^ 412, 418. In ftdditloft to tlM duttet 
indieatad ahowe, Campbdl kept up his paper, his farming, and Mnred 
as postmaster at Betliany (MUUnnlal SofUnggr, n., 413). 
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tion adapted to the phTEOcal, intellectaal, moral, 
and religioiui constitation of man. Thus for boys 
under fourteen he would have a home presided oyer 
bj a patron and a matron. The hoys were to be 
given plenty of wholesome amusement and exerciise, 
subjected to4dnd parental discipline, taught in the 
precepts and promises of the Bible, trained in 
morality and religion, and as far as possible to 
have their studies such as the elements of natural 
history, agriculture, etc., c<mnected with their 
amusements. Education in the school was to be 
conducted on the same general principles, and to 
include a complete course of preparation for col- 
lege. Neyertheless, the supreme end was the f orma- 
ti(m of moral character, and the culture of the 
heart. In the college, he proposed a liberal course 
of studies, emphasizing rather more than usual the 
physical sciences. He wanted to prepare young 
men to take up the study of the learned professions. 
In this department, as in the first two, however, 
moral and religious training was to form one of the 
principal features, and the Bible was to be made a 
text book to be used every day. In the last place, 
the church with which the instituticm was to be 
connected, taking in all who were members, would 
offer to the world an example of conformity to the 
requirements of religion, and show forth the truths 
and excellences of tie Christian Gospel." 

Beginning with tiie late forties, Bethany Col- 
lege commenced to send out talented and educated 

■• RIchardMm, B. M^nwin of Aleamnder OmhpbUL U., 468, 404. 
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flunisters who gaye a mighty impulfle to the cause 
of the "BeformatioEL" New colleges, high schools, 
and seminaries were springing up to aid In the 
spr^cd of the new movement. The churches, know- 
ing their debt to Campbell's energy and foresight, 
felt more disposed to complete the endowment of 
Bethany College, and to aid in the formation of 
new ones. But so anxious were they to secure 
Campbell's labor among them, that they usually 
made a visit the condition of a subscription. Thus, 
in 1852, Missouri promised to endow a chair if he 
would make another tour through the state. This 
he did." 

Bacon College was a forerunner of Bethany. It 
had been rather unexpectedly founded at G^rge- 
town, Kentucky, in 1836. , Campbell hesitated with 
regard to Bethany at first, for he did not wish to 
divert funds from Bacon College. The latter was 
moved to Harrodsburg under favorable drcum* 
stances, however, in 1840 ; hence Bethany was estab- 
lished, and with its foundation the real movement 
for educaticm among the Disciples began." Within 
the next twenty years several schools were founded ; 
among the number were : The College for the Edu- 
cation of Orphan Girls at Midway, Kentucky, in 
1849; Hiram, Hiram, Ohio, 1850; Butler, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1850; Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1852; Christian University, Canton, Mis- 
souri, 1853 (this is said to be the first college in 

•Rie]i«rds<m, B. M0m9Ur9 of AUaomnd0r OamphM, H., 596, 690. 
•IMd., n., 648. 
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the United States to grant to women all the priji- 
legei granted to men) ; Eureka, Enreka, Tllinois, 
1856; Oskalooeay Oskalooeay Iowa, 1856; and Ken- 
tacky Uniyersily, Lexington, Kentucky. The Matter 
was formerly Bac<»i GoU^^ and Transylvania 
University.*" Trani^lvania is the oldest coU^^ 
west of the Alleghenies. It really b^an its coarse 
in 1798, with Washington, John Adams, Aaron 
Barr, and Lafayette as contributors to the first 
endowment fund. Henry Clay was at one time on 
its faculty and Jefferson Davis was a student within 
its walls for four years." With the growth of 
schools, which was much more rapid after the Civil 
War, though clearly apparent before, the ministers 
and workers became better educated, and now Dich 
dple clergy, with few exceptions, are on a i>ar with 
any others, at least among the «o called popular 
churches. 

The last method of propagating doctrines to be 
considered here is the organized missionary worik. 
Alexander Campbell, it will be remembered, was at 
first opposed to organized missions, but he was big 
enough to change his mind on this subject as he 
did on other things, for instance, Bible schools, a 
paid clergy, and the co-operation of the various 
local churches. In 1849, due partly to his influ- 
ence, the American Christian Missionary Society 
was formed, and he was elected president. ^The 



•* Hbore^ W. T. CompfwJkMMfM Hiffem. 0/ ik$ DiteipUt of Ohrit€, 
463. 

» DftTls, M. M. B4§toratkm JTovmmiiC 0/ ikt VineUmUh OmOmry, 
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new iNTganization was immediatelj attacked as a 
society with a ^ 'money basis," a delegated member-i 
ship, and the beginning of an apostafiy from New 
Testament Christianity. The article of the consti- 
tation which was most widely condemned, as equiv- 
alent to the establishment of a moneyed aristocracy, 
read: ''The society shall be composed of annual 
delegates, life members, and life directors. Any 
chnrch may appoint a delegate for an annual con- 
tribution of $10 ; and $20 paid at one time shall be 
requisite to constitute a member for life."* 

From the organization of this society until his 
death in 1866, Campbell was actively interested in 
the missionary work, was president of the organiza- 
tion most of the time, and with a few exceptions, 
delitei^ the annual address. The first missionary 
sent out of the country was a Dr. Barclay to Jeru- 
salem in 1850. Missions at Liberia and Jamaica 
were also established during Campbell's life time, 
but the real missionary activity of the Disciples was 
a later development.^* Nevertheless, Campbell helped 
to stimulate missionary activity by his addresses 
and l^ his liberal contributions. Just two years 
before his death, he gave the coi>yright of his hymn 
book to the Missionary Society.** 

The emphasis placed on missionary work after 
1840 was an important cause of the rapid growth of 



1000, Put n^ 242. 

•^BielMrdMii, B. JTmioIiv 0/ JLVrnmOm Omm^MI, TL. OOT. 
^J tt Bi im i ri garMw^w^ IL, 410-415. 
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the Diadples. Since the Kentucky union, thqr had 
been making toors all oyer the eoontry. In 1847, 
Campbell adyooated his yiews in England, Ireland, 
and Walea.** The spread of the moyement, how- 
eyer, was not limited to the United States and 
Bngland. Campbell himself yisited Canada and 
helped organize chnrches there. Eyen earlier than 
this, Maj, 1846, he had receiyed a letter, coie jear 
and six weeks in transit from Nelscm, New Zealand, 
telling of the organization of a Christian Chnrch in 
that place.'' 

Although foreign missionfl amounted to little in 
the early period, prioif to Campbell's death in 
1866, they, neyertheless, exercised a fayorable mflu- 
ence on the church at home. The Bible School moye- 
ment was pushed, and state missionary societies 
were formed. The Ohio Society was organized in 
1852, the Illinois Society in 1856, and the New York 
Society in 1861." New life came to the Disciples, 



MBiohwdMii, B. M0mokr9 «/ Altomiifr .Omm^bm, U^ 640-672. 

"^MUUmnUa BurWingw, U^ 412. 

"In tlM 7«an, 1868-1888 inehuH*, itate sodetiM were foniMd 
in lOcUffma, N^braaka, Iow«, Watt yirginiA, yirsiniA, OaUfornia, 
MurUnd, Georgia, Oxygon, Wkeonaiii, PannsylTaaia, Arkam—, 
North OaroUna, Teocaa, Odloradoy aad Eaaaaa (aae Mooore, W. T. Owa^ 
pfUntkf ffiftory . . . , 451-468). 

The Ohrlstian Woman's Boaxd of Ifiaatona waa fovndad in 1874 
and tlM Foreign Christian lOasionarj Soeiatj in tho foBowing year. 
Thase helped aeeure co-operation, hnt nntO x«oent years the American 
Ohrlstian Missionary Sodety, though its action was not Innding on 
the local ehnrehes, prored the most eflbctiTe agency in secarinjr nnHy 
of action among the Disciplea of Ohrisi. The actirity of this sodetgr, 
howerer, was largely limited to the organisatioa of churches, the sap- 
port of pastors, the sending ont of etangelists, ibp distribntioii of help* 
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for always the Tnissionaiy church or organizatioii: 
is the growing orgamzatioa. The inspired writer 
must haye thought of this law of growth, true of 
individuals as well of organizations, when he wrote: 
"There is that scatteretii and yet increaseth; and 

fttl traeti «ad tlM piaUie*tio&of ihb Am^riemH Hmm MiMicukory: oon- 
■eqnentlj mn. inereMing &iunl>«r of Dii«iplM b«cftn ito f STor ft generftl 
eoaTentioa, whieh could diseuM ftnjthinf rtUting to tlMir work. This 
■eatimoat led to tlio formation of tho Gwneral Ooavantioa of OharoliM 
of Christ at Atlanta, Goorgia, in 1914. The praamUo to tho eoniti- 
tation road: 

'*Wlieraai, Th&n if a widotproad fooling among tlio DiioiplM of. 
Clirlft that tho7 nood a dooor nnlflcation of thoir yarious miationarf, 
•dneational and bonorolent organisationB, and a moro gonoral follow^, 
ihip of tho Chnrehof of Christ in all oo-oporatiTo efforts for tho ozton- 
iion of tho ESbigdom of God in tho world, and boUering that this nnitj 
and fellowship would resnlt in thoir own greater oAoienej: 

"Therefore, We Members of Chorehes of Christ in oonvention as- 
•enabled, reaiBrming our steadfast adherenee to the independenee and 
antonomj of the local ohnrohes and iniiting the fellowship of aH onr 
sister chnrehes in the accomplishment of these ends, do adopt the fol- 
lowing constitation:" 

Artide n. of the Oonstitation read: 

'The object of this Oonrentioa shall be to promote nnitj, economj 
and eAdencj among aH the philanthropic organisations of the 
chnrehes of Christ; and to secure equitable representation of the 
churches in an annual couTontion which shall receire the reports of 
and be adTisorj to such jdiilanthropic organisations, thus securing a 
doser co-operation in the work of the Sngdom of God.** 

Each church is allowed to appoint one re p re sen tatiTe, with an 
additional representatiTe for ererj hundred abore tho Urst hundred, 
provided that no church has more than flre. The officers are presi- 
dent, three Tice-presidents, recording secretary, corresponding secre- 
tarr, and treasurer. These, with eight other members, form the 
exBcutiTe committee. Anj member of tho church in good standing 
is eligible to office. The constitution can be altered or amended by- 
a two-thirds tote of the members p re sen t and Toting at any regular 
session of the Contention, prorided notice in writing was giTon by 
the ExecutiTe Committee or any fifteen membeiu at the previous an- 
nual oouTentlon (see the Anur i e m t H&ms Mi§ti0ntuy, 1916, contain* 
Ing Tks rsor Booh of OhMrohoo of Okriot, 48-46). # 
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there is that witfaholdeth more than is meet^ bat it 
tendeth to poverty/'^ Truly the Disciples of 
Chriet haTe found that ''bread east upon tbe 
watera" retoma many fold. 
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IX 

DIFHCULTIES AND PROGRESS, 1830-1866 

DUBINO this period, manj yexing and perplex- 
ing problems came up for conaiderationy among 
them teing: Mormonism, the name of the new move- 
menty the millATniiTim^ the lionenburg Letter, the 
use of the organ in the church service, communion, 
dayery, and war. 

The Mormon question for a while appeared yery 
threatening to the Disciples because it carried away 
one of the most popular preachers in the Western 
Beserve, Sidnej Bigdon, to whom Alexander Gamp- 
bell had paid High tribute, and for whom he had 
secured a position with the Pittsburg church.! Big- 
don accompanied Campbell to Kentucky when the 
latter debated with MacCalla.' He was also on inti- 
mate terms with Walter Scott, and in 1824, their 
two churches, both in Pittsburg, were united.' This 
intimacy with Campbell and Scott appears to haye 
continued until 1830, when the Mormons sent an 
embassy with the intention of winning Bigdon oyer 
to their side. This was not difficult In fact, some 
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writers declare that he came into possessioii of the 
Si>axLldiiig manuscript, and deliberately altered it 
to suit his purposes.^ Such a sappositiony nererthe- 
less, is not necessary in order to give a satisfactory 
explanation of Bigdon's ax>ostacy. Though a fluent . 
and captivating speaker, he was jealous of others 
and intensely ambitious. He knew also that he 
was not fully trusted by the Disciples. Again, he 
was extremely imaginative and x>osse8sed of a high 
degree of credulity, living in expectation of some 
great event.' Moreover, he was angry at Thomas 
Campbell's successful oppositicm at Austintown ta 
his common properQr scheme, which he declared was 
part of the ancient Gospel as exhibited in the latter 
part of the second chapter of Ads* Campbell, in 
opposition, argued as follows: 

1. The ''community system" in the second chap- 
ter of Acts was formed not to make property, but 
to consume it, under certain special circumstances 
attending that case. 

2. The case of Ananias and Sapphira ended the 
matter, 

3. Various passages in Corinthians and else- 
where, asking contributions for benevolent objects, 
show that a community system did not prevail 
among the primitive churches.^ 



«Blcluurd80ii, B. Memoin of AUoMndsr CampbOl, U^ S44, 845, 
also Moore, ^t. T. Oompr^h^ntins ffiftoiy of DioetpUo, 800, 801. 

•HagrdMA, A.& Hiotory of iho DiooipUo k^ iho WooUm Mo omm o, 
309. 

•IhkL, 200. 

vjMd., 800. 
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In addition to the above canmi, Parley P. Pratt, 
an intimate friend of Bigdcm's, had been conyerted 
bj the Momums/ For all of these reasons, thiyp, 
when Pratt, Oliver Gowdery, and two others visited 
Bigdon, he was won over after a little opposition. 
On the next Sunday, Bigdon failed in his attempt 
to preach at Kirtland. Cowdery and Pratt did 
most of the talking. On the same day, Bigdon and 
his wife, with many of the church members, were 
baptized into the new faith. Bigdon then spent 
about two mcmths with Smith, receiving ^'revela- 
tions," preaching, and urging people to accept the 
new religion.* 

Aside from Bigdon, Pratt, and Orson Hyde, the 
laat two young and &ttie known, no Disciple preach- 
ers accepted Mormonism, and save at Eirtland, 
Hiram, and Mantua, few Disciples. In these places, 
Bigdon kt popularity gave the movement quite a 
hold. In other r^cRis, however. Disciple ministers 
succeeded in decking the new church. Thomas 
Campbell spent much of the winter in Mentor and 
vidnily in combating the movement.^ 

Occasionally, nevertheless, the admiraticm for 
Bigdon carried members into the new organization 
in spite of everything that could be dcme. Thus at 
Mantua, Oliver Snow and his family, Symonds 
Byder, Ezra Booth, and others received the ''New 

'Hajdtn, A. S. Hiftoiy «/ ik$ Dit ei pU t l» ik$ W tt itm Rstmvt, 
210. 

•Jhid., 210-214. 
'•IHd., 210-220. 
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DifpematioiL" Elua Snow, afterwards known 
among the Mormoiii aa the ''Poeten^" led the way 
for fix or aeven othera. Two of theae were later 
restored. Qynioiida Bjder aooa regained his former 
poaitioii of inflnenoe among the Diadplea. Hia rela- 
tiona with the Mormona were Tery interesting. Ezra 
Boqthy of Mantua, a Methodist minister of more 
than ordinaiy eoltore, with hia wife, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, and other eitisens yisited Smith at 
his home in Eirtland, in 183L Daring the inter- 
view, eonyersation tamed to the sabjeet of saper- 
nataral gifts sach as were eonf erred in apostolic 
daya. Some one remai4:ed: ''Here is Mrs. Johnson 
with a lame arm; has God giyen any power to men 
now on earth td core her t" ^ A few minates later, 
when the eonyersation had dhanged in another 
direction. Smith rose, walked across the room, tocA 
Mrs. Jdmson l^ the hand and said in the most 
solenm and impressive manner: ''Woman, in the 
name of the Lord Jesas Christ, I command thee to - 
be whde,"" and at once left the room. Hayden 
^sontinaed the aocoont thas : 

^'Tbe oompsnj were aweitiieken at the iniiiiite prefimip- 
tion of the man and the calm aMuranoe with which he spoke. 
The ■adden meatal and moral shock— I know not how better 
to eiplain the weQ attested fact— electrified the rheumatic 
arm — Mrs. Johnson at once lifted it up with ease, and on 
her return home the next daj she was able to do her wash- 
ing without dilBealty or pain.'"* 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

Soon after this ineident^ Booth preached in 
Bjder's church at Hiram and made quite an im- 
. pressiim. A litUe while afterwards, Bjder went to 
Kirtland to hear for himgelf, and apparently re- 
jected the claims of Mormonism. A short time 
later, however, he read in a newspaper an account 
of the destroying of Petdng,"^ and he remembered 
that six weeks before a joong Mormon girl had 
predicted the destruction of that cily. Soon after 
this, he publidj declared his adhesion to the Mor- 
mon faith. NevertheleBS, he appeared to have 
doabts still, for he and Ezra Booth, an intimate 
Mend, vowed that ''thej would faithfully aid each 
other in discerning the truth or the falsify of the 
new doctrine/'* 

In a short time, the latter was commissioned to 
go to Missouri to explore the promised land and 
lay the f oundaticms of new Zion. Byder was in- 
formed that, by a special revelation, he had been 
appointed and commissioned an elder in the Mor- 
mon Church. To his great perturbation, however, 
his name was misspelled in the cinnmission. ''Was 
the Holy Spirit so fallible as to fail in orthogra- 
phyf he asked himself. Beginning with this, he 
re-examined the ground upon which he stood* In 



** It Mimn poMlUs ihat Hayiifla is in «rror on thii point, and that 
<T«king" ihoold XMd ''Wanaw.'^ The writer axamined lervral hii- 
toriM of Ohina, and not ono niMitioned tho destmetion of Poking in 
1881, tMhimgh a robeDion waa going on thon. Wanaw, howoror, waa 
wvMted from tho Polea aftor daaperate flgbting earij in 1881 (im 
Hawn, 0. D. Bwrop4 Sitt^ Wi, 109). 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

the meantiiiia, his friend Booth, on his pilgrimage 
to Missouri, had been passing throned a siniilar 
experience of diaillnsi<Himent> When the two met^ 
about September 1, 1831, the first question from 
each was, ''How is your faitht", and the first look 
showed that the spell was broken. Many citizens 
of Hiram had accepted the doctrines of Smith and 
Bigdon, but the work of Bjder and Booth went far 
to turn the tide and lead back many who were 
drifting on its current.^ When A. S. Hayden was 
preparing the history often referred to in this book, 
he wrote to Byder for information concerning the ad- 
vent of MormonisuL Since the man addressed was^ 
in intimate touch with the movement, it seems advis- 
able to give a rather full quotation from his reply : 

"Dmi Brother HaTden: 

**,,., To giTe partioalajB of the Mormon ezeiteme&t 
of 1831 wonld require a Tohnne— a f evr words must sni&ee. 
It has been ftated that from the tost 1815 to 1835, a period 
of twentj Tears, 'ell sorts of doctrine bj ell sorts of preach- 
ers had been pled;' and most of the people of Hirem had 
been diiposed to torn out and hesr. This went bj the 
spedons name of 'liberaL' The Mormons in Eirtland, 
being informed of this peeoliar state of things, were soon 
prepared for the onset. 

''In the winter of 1831 Joseph Smith, with others, had 
an appointment in the south school-honse, in Hiram. Such 
was the apparent pietj, sinoerity and hnmilitj of the speak- 
ers, that manj of the hearers were greatlj affeeted,^ and 
thought it imiKMsible that sach preachers should He in wait 
to deoei^e. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CaiRIST 

''During the next spring and simimer sereral eonyerts 
were made, and their atteeeaa seemed to indicate an immi»- 
diate trimnph in Hiram. Bat when they went to Missouri 
to lay the foundation of the splendid eitj of Zion, and also 
of the temple, thej left their papers behind. This gave 
their new eonyerts an opportonitj to become acquainted with 
the internal arrangement of their church, which revealed 
to them the horrid fact that a plot was laid to take their 
property from them and place it under the control of Josej^ 
Smith the prophet. This was too much for the Hiramites, 
and thej left the Mormonitee faster than thej had erer 
joined them, and b^ fall .the Mormon church in Hiram was 
a very lean concern. 

''But some who had been the dupes of this deception, 
determined not to let it pass with impunity; and, accordingly, 
& CMupany was formed of citisens from Shalersville, (Hr- 
rettsyille, and Hiram, in March, 1832^ and proceeded to 
headquarters in the darkness of night, and took Smith and 
Bigdon from their beds, and tarred and feathered them both, 
and let them go. This had -the desired eifeet, which was to 
get rid of them. They soon left for Kirtland. 

"AH who continued with the Mormons, and had any 
property, lost all; among whom was John Johnson, one of 
our most worthy men; ako, Esq. Snow, of Mantua, who lost 
two or three thousand dollars. Symonds Byder."^ 

In condnding this topic, a word may be in 
place with regard to the fortones of Mormoniam. 
Immediately after the paUication of the Book of 
Mormon, Smith organized the '' Church of Latter 
Day Saints" at Palmyra, aiid sent forth his ''apos- 
tles*' to convert the world. The effect on the Dis- 
ciples of Christ has already been indicated. Other 
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ohiirclL6s fiilfered alio, for many proidytes iffere 
won to the new religion in northern Ohio. Most of 
theee were ignorant and sapentitioaay but aoiney it- 
muat be admitted, were persons of intelligence. A 
temple was ereeted at Kirtland, and a bank was 
established there. Soea, however, the Mormons 
f oond it necessary to emigrate to Independence, 
Missouri From there, largely increased in num- 
bers, th^ were driven to Tllinnis, where they 
ereeted another temple and bnilt the cily of Nauvoo. 
Tronble with the dtisens of Illinois resulted in the 
murder of Smith, and the joum^ to Utah, where 
the Mormons created a magnificent cily and erected 
a wonderful temple. After the death of Smith, 
Bigdon and Brigham Young disputed the leader- 
ship; Young, the more competent man, won. Big- 
don was expelled from the community and retired 
to the interior of New York, in which state he lived 
in comparative obscurily."* 

A second question was that of the name for the 
movement. Most of the i>eopl(e in it reeognised any 
New Testament term as valid, — thus ^^ Church of 
God," '^Churches of Christ,'' '^Christian" and 
''Disciples" were admitted; but the emphasis was 
placed on ihei last two. The i>eople in the West 
generally favored the term ''Christian," whereas 
those in the older districts of the East usually 
favored, "Disciples of Christ" The same prefer- 
ence still holds in these sections, but the terms are 
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often tised interchangeably. Most Disciples will 
recognize the name ''Christian;" in fact> many of 
them prefer it» ^Writers of the Christian Connec- 
tion, however, as M« T. Morrill, J. J. Summerbell, 
0. B. Whitaker, and J; F. Bnmett, deny the right 
of the Disciples to that name, and quote exten- 
sively from Alexander Campbell in proof of theit 
assertions. Th^ forget, apparently, that, while 
Campbell is ccmsidered the greatest leader of the 
Disciples, he is not regarded as their founder or as 
the maker of their theology. Morrill wrote: 

**,... TlioiiMiids of people in our land never liesid 
of tlie GhriftiaoB, and hundreds are confusing the Chris- 
tians with the Disciples of Christ; indeed, in some parts of 
the'oonntrj the Disciples themselTes can hardlj make the 
distinction, and do not know exactly whj thej are calling 
thems^TCS the 'Christian Church.' Their writers are claim- 
ing Stone and Porviance and O'Eell^ and Haggard as 
founders of their sect. . . . This Tolnme should aid in dis- 
pelling all confusion, informing the Christians about them^ 
selves, informing the Disciples that the Christian denominar 
tion was organised a quarter of a century before the Disciples 
were, and, flnallj, giving the public knowledge of a denomina- 
tion that earlj played a remarkable part in the religious 
history of America.'' ** 

On this point, Summerbell said: ^'In some places 
the Disciples take the same name Christian, and 
since members of the Christians join them nnder 
the influence of that name, th^ ding to it after- 
wards,'"* and again: ^^The Disciples answeif to the 
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name 'Church of Christy' or 'Churches of CSirist,' 
to the name 'Christian^' to the name 'Disciple,' to 
the name 'Beformers,' etc, all good names; but 
they were definitely named by their founder 'Dis- 
ciples of Christ'"* Whitaker wrote: "Their 
movement began in a spirit of proselyting, which 
spirit has largely characterized their subsequent 
history — ^probably, no one thing has s6 well served 
them in this purpose as has their unjustifiable use 
of the name 'Christian Church.' "* Burnett made 
similar statements and quoted extensiyely from 
Alexander Campbell's writings to show that he 
favored the term "Disciples of Christ," but he 
also quoted from Stone to show that the latter 
favored the term "Christian."" 

This disagreement between the greatest leaders of 
the "Reformation'^ accounts for the prevalence of 
the two names. 'Kelly, Jones, and Stone, as pre* 
viously mentioned, used the term "Christian." Be- 
cause of this, Campbell and many of his immediate 
followers ppposed the use of that designation. 
Stone, although the most liberal of the great lead- 
ers, considered Campbell and others worthy of 
blame for "rejecting the name Christian, as a fam- 
ily name, because the old Christians had taken it 
before them."** He thought that the name "Chris- 
tian" was given by divine authority and ought to 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

be considered the distingn^ft^^Tig title of every fol- 
lower of Clirist; in this view, Thomas Campbell 
agreed." Advocates of the term ''Christian" made 
a very extensive nse of Acts 11 : 26. A writer in 
the Chrisiian Bapiisi, apparently Thomas Camp- 
bell nnder the pem name of Theophilns, referred to^ 
this passage in claiming a divine origin for the 
name. He said: 

''It was to be the name, the only cligtangnlBhlng name of 
the Messiah's people; therefore, it was meet that it should 
be imposed by himself — that Hhe month of the Lord' dionld 
name it. Again, its perpetoity was to be equal to its extent; ' 
for as this important name was to eover or indnde the whole 
of Christ's people eo-ezisting upon earth at any one time, 
so it was to continue to the end of time— 'so shall your seed 
and your name remain.' Again, it was to answer the most 
imi>ortant ends to the subjects; it was to absorb and oblit- 
erate for erer all names of jmrtial distinction in the grand 
i^epublic of religion and morals; and thus to unite in one 
grand religious community, without distinction, the whole 
human family under Christ — we mean as many of all nations 
as diould belieye in his name. Accordingly we find this 
name first given to the disciples at Antioch, in Syria, shortly 
after the gospel had been first preached to mere (Gentiles, 
in Cesaria, .in the house of Cornelius; the immediate conse- 
quence of which, as appears, was the exhibition of the gos- 
pel to the citizens of Antioch, without distinction of Jew 
or (Gentile; and that with great success among the latter. 
See Acts XI, 19-24. Now for the first time, a great and 
mixed multitude, but chiefly (Gentiles, were converted in the 
same city, and became to-gether disciples of the same Lord. 
Now was the time, the precise time, when a new and appro- 
priate name became necessary in order to unite these hitherto 
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diatodatad and Jarring eharaeten into one aaaodate bod^: 
a name, too, of saeh powerful import, aa might saperaede 
and Imrj forever all oifensiTe recollection of former hateful 
diktinetiona. Now we aee that it was at thia critical june^ 
tore, thia predae point of time, and not before,' while disci- 
pleahip was confined to the Jews, and their religiona pros- 
elTtea onlj; for theae were alreadj united in the religion 
of Mo^. See, reader, the wiae and graciona management 
of the divine economj, a^d that the Lord does nothing in 
vainl Well might the apostle sa^, that, 'in the exceeding 
riches of his grace, ho has abounded towards ns in all wisdom 
and pmdeaee.' '"• 

Alexander Campbell stood on the opi>osite mde 
of the question. He favorec^ the term ''Disciples 
of Christ" for the following reasons: 

1. It was more ancient. 

2. It was more descriptiye. 
8. It was more Scriptural. 

4. It was more unappropriated. 

With regard to the first point, he declared that 
the term ^'Christian'' was used for the first time 
at Antioch. He said that those who from the day 
of Pentecost had been known throughout Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria as Disciples of Christ, were 
several years later at Antioch first called Christians. 
In the second place, he argued: 

''Qermans, Franks, GreelES, Bomans, Americans, Ckdnm- 
bians, Jeifersonians, etc., do not describe the persons who 
bear their names; for they are not saiyposed to be the 
pnpils of sach men. Ifight not a stranger, an alien, imagine 
that CMffion like Am&Hcam or Bomtm, had some referenea 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

to eountrj or aome beaef aetor, or Bome partknlar dream- 
staD'^ rather t&an seholarBhipf Disciples of Christ is, then, 
a more descriptiye and definite designation than Ohris- 



In the third place, Campbell declared that the 
word ''Christian" occurred only twice in the Book 
of AcU — ^osed bj the Antiochians and \>j King 
Agrippa, whereas the word ''Disciples" was used 
over tiliirty times. Again, he x>ointed out that Lnke 
often used the terms "brethren" and "Disciples," 
but never "Christians," and that in all the epistles 
the word was used onlj once, and then nnder dr- 
cnmstances which made it evident that the term 
was nsed bj enemies rather than bj friends. For 
these reasons, Campbell believed the name "Disci- 
ples" much more ScriptoraL Lastly, he considered 
the term much more unappropriated. Unitarians, 
Arians, and other sects, he declared, were zealous 
for the name "Christian," while the Beformers 
were the only i>eople fairly and indisputably using 
Ihe title "Disciples of Christ" Said he: 

''Were I, or any brother, to traverse much of New York, 
New England, and some other sections, and call onrselyes 
Chrtiiians, as a party name, we shonld be admitted by all 
Unitarians and rejected by aH of a different belief. One 
party would fraternize with ns, while the others would 
repudiate us and unchurch us, because of our supposed 
Unitarianism, Arianism, etc. For this reason we prefer an 
unappropriated name, which is indeed neither more nor less 
than the Scriptural equivalent of ChHatian; for who were 
called Christians first at Antiochf They had a priox^-a 
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more aaeient name. The^ wore called Dit^iplet, IHadplee 
of Wlumif Of Chrift. Di$oiple8 of Chriit is, then, a more, 
andeat title than Chfiitian, while it fully indndea tiie whole 
idea. It ia, theiii aa diviiie^ as anthozitative aa the oame 
ChtrUHan, and more aneient.y 

Another question of intense interest to some 
people, lespeciallj to Walter Scott, whc»n Campbell 
regarded as next to his father his ''most cordial 
and indefatigable fellow laborer in the origin and 
progress of the present reformaticm"^ was the 
TnillftHTiipin, Hox)es for the coming of the millen- 
nium were largely based on the wonderful success 
which had been attending the Gkwpel plea. People 
of all religious beliefis were flocking to the flag 
unfurled by Scott and others. The evangelist of 
the Mahoning Association, in common with a few 
ministers of a like ardent temx>erament, cherished 
the hope that the erroneous religious fi^jrstems would 
be quickly overthrown, that the happy Tnilleunial 
period would be speedily ushered in, that the Gk)B- 
pel would triumph, and Christ's prayer for unity 
would b^ realized. Campbell shared to some extent 
in these hopes, but he anticipated the difficulties 
more than Scott did." Moreover, he did not want 
any fond anticipations to interfere with the actual 
work of spreading the Gospel^ hence he threw a 
restraining influence over his impetuous colleague, 
who had writt^i two articles on the subject for the 
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OhrisHan Bapfisi under the pen name of Philip.'^ 
Campbell did not presume to fix any very definite 
period for the coming of Christ, because he did not 
consider it consistent with ''Beformation" princi- 
ples to assert dogmatically any position on a dis- 
puted x>oint. Since the subject was of great inter- 
est to many, however, particularly to Walter Scott, 
and since, moreover, he intended to take up the 
Scriptures relating to the matter, he determined 
to call the successor to the Christian Baptist the 
Millennial Harbinger.'^ 

In every organization, apparently, liberals and 
Conservatives are found. Churches do not form 
exceptions. The division among the Disciples of 
Christ was precipitated by the so-called ''Lunen- 
burg Letter, '' which read in part: 

linneabnrg, Julj 8th, 1837. 

''Dear Brother Campbell: — ^I was much surprised to-daj, 
while reading the JSarhinger,' to see, that jou recognize the 
Protestant parties as Christians. Yon inty, yon 'find in all 
Protestant parties Christians.' 

"Dear brother, mj surprise, and ardent desire to do what 
is right, prompt me to write to yon at this time. I feel well 
assored, from the estimate you place on the female char- 
acter, that you will attend to my feeble questions in searcL 
of knowledge. 

"Will you be so good as to let me know how any one 
becomes a Christianf What act of yours gave you the name 
of Christianf At what time had Paul the name of Christ 
called on himf At what time did Cornelius have Christ 
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ntaed on Umf la it not throni^ this nnmo we obtain 
•iernal lifef Doaf the name of Cknat, or Christian, belong 
to anj but those who beHere the goipel, repenty and aie 
buried bj baptim into the death of Ghristf '' " 

Campbell did not answer these questions one by 
one, but he did go to the main pdnt. He said: 

''L& Teplj to thia eonadentiona siater, I obaerre that if 
there be no Christiana in the Protestant, sects, there are 
eertainlj none among the Bomanists, none among the Jews, 
Turks, Pagana; and therefore no Christians in the world 
ezeept oorselTes, or saeh of ns as keep, or stride to keep, 
an of the eonunandments of Jesus. Therefore, for manj 
centuries there haa been no ehoreh of Christ, no Christiana 
in the world; and the promises concerning the everUuUng 
kingdom of Meuiah lujwe foOed, and the gates of heU haw 
prewMed againet Air ehurohl This cannot be; and there- 
lore there are Christians among the sects."** 

Continuing, he defined a Christian as any <me 
''that believes in his heart that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah, the Son of Gk>d ; repents of his sins, 
and obeys him in all things according to his meas- 
ure of knowledge of his will."* Again, he wrote: 

''Should I Snd a Pedobaptist more intelligent in the 
Christian Scriptures, more spiritnallj minded and devoted to 
the Lord than a Baptist, or- one immersed on a profesaioii 
of the ancient faith, I could not hesitate a moment in giy- 
ing the preference of mj heart to him that loveth most. 
Did I act otherwise I would be a pure sectarian, a Pharisee 
among Christiana. StiU I will be asked, How do I know 
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that any one Iotm mj Master but by hie obedience to bii 
eommandmentsf I answer, in no other way. But mari^ I 
do not sabstitnte obedience to one commandment, for uni- 
versal or even for general obedience. And should I see a 
sectarian Baptist or a Pedobaptist more qpirituaUy minded, 
more generally conformed to tho requisitions of the Mes- 
siah, than one who precisely acquiesces with me in the theory 
or practice of immersion as I teach, doubtless the former, 
rather than the latter, would haye my cordial approbation 
and love as a Christian. So I judge, and so I f eeL It is 
the image of Christ the Christian looks for and loves; and 
this does not consist in being exact in a few items, but in 
general devotion to the whole truth as far as known.''** 

Campbell c<xisidered it possible for a person U^ 
have the inward baptism withoat the outward. A 
person then who misapprehended the outward form 
of baptism, but submitted according to his view of 
it might have the inward baptism. In spite of cer- 
tain iconoclastic views, he was liberal. Thus, in the 
debate with Bishop Purcell, 1837, he had said: 

^'N'o good, no religious, moral or virtuous man, can. 
perish through our views or principles. Our theory thunders 
terror to none but the self -condemned. Human responsi- 
bility, in my views and doctrines, always depends upon, and 
is measured by, human ability. It is so, certainly, under the 
gospeL The man bom blind will not be condemned for not 
seeing, nor the deaf for not hearing. The man who never 
heard the gospel, cannot disobey it; and he who, through 
any physical impossibility, is prevented from any ordinance, 
itf no transgressor. It is only he who knows, and has power 
to do, his Master's will, that shall be punished for dis- 
obedience. None suffer, in our views, but those who are 
wilfully ignorant, or negligent of their duty. Natural 
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abflitj, timfl^ i^aee^ and dremnstaiioes are all to be taken 
into aeeount; and none but ^^ose who sin against these, 
are, on oar theorj, to perish with an ererlasting destraetion, 
'from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.' 9fm 

This opinion, that there were Christians among 
the sects, led to much criticism of Campbell by 
those who were narrow and exclusive. The narrow 
or strict party held that since baptism was for the 
remission of sins and only immersion was baptism, 
those who had not been immersed were still in their 
sins and unsaved. The discussioiji developed among 
the Disciples two different parties; a narrow literal 
party and a liberal spiritual one. The first identi- 
fied the true Christian Church by such external 
marks as creed^ worship, organization, and disci- 
pline. To this party the true Christian was the 
one in fellowship with the order of things. The 
strict party almost went so far as to declare that 
no one could be saved outside of a church organized 
according to the primitive model in external fea- 
tures. Campbell and other leaders, however, arrayed 
themselves on the side of a broader, and more spir- 
itual conception.* Campbell wrote: 

''I eireamseribe not the Divine philanthropy — the Divine 
grace. I dare not say there is no salvation in the chnreh 
of Borne, or that of Constantinople; though, certainly, Prot^ 
estants do not regard them as efaordies bmlded upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesos Ohrist being the 
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chief comer-stone^ In all the Protestant parties there are 
many excellent spirits, that mourn oyer the desolations of 
Zion — ^that loye the gospel and its Author most sincerelj/" 

Campbell was not alone in his liberality, one of 
the phases of which was the right of the nnim- 
mersed to partake the Lord's Sapper. Isaac Errett, 
Bobert Bichardson, W. K. Pendleton, and others 
took the same view.^ The general i>osition among 
the members of this group then, as it is with most 
now, was to leave the matter to each individual, 
expressed as follows by Errett: 

"Neither to imvUe nor reject particular classes of per- 
sons, bat to spread the table in the name of the Lord, for 
the Lord's people, and allow all to come who will, each on 
his own responsibility. It is yery common for Methodists, 
Presbyterians, etc., to sit down with us. We do not fail to ^ 
teach them on all these questions, and Tory often we immerse 
them. 

''As to our practice generally, my impression is, that 
fully iwo-tMrde of our churches in the United States occupy 
this position; those churches which originally were Baptist, 
are rather more unyielding."^ 

The chnrches which were Harrow with regard 
to communion were generally narrow with regard 
to Bible School, missions, and church music. The 
question of the organ, in fact, was more imx>ortant 
in its practical consequences than that of the com- 



»ir«bfi«ilal EarbimffH', H., 888. 

^•IMd., 289-242. 

*^JUd., n., 240. This praetiM !• w nfher itrDdnr eontrMt to 
tlie enttom In England, where, according to W. T. Moore, a tort of 
poUoe arrangement pfrerenta W nnimmened penona from partidpatinf 
(lee hla Oompr^lmuive Eitiofv of tJU IH9olpU§ ef OhriH, 48Q). 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

mnnioiL Some preachen were ao radical that they 
refilled to preach in a church where an organ was. 
played* As early as 1859, a melodeon had been 
placed in the church at Midway, Kentucky. Much 
opposition was at once aroused and the claim \^as 
made that instrumental music in the churdies 
^'ministered to pride and worldliness, was without 
the sanction of New Testament i^recept and example 
and was consequently unscriptural and sinful."^ 
The opposition further contended that since those, 
who favored the organ could have no conscience in 
the matter, they should according to the law of love, 
yield their preference and thus av(»d wounding 
their brethren. Those in favor of the organ replied 
that its use was not contrary to the spirit of the 
Scriptures, even though there was no specific pre- 
cept favoring the instrument. Many believed^ 
moreover, that the Bible fairly interpreted cnno* 
tioned it, Th^ c<mtended also that th^ had a 
conscience involved which ought to be respected. 
Again, they declared that the use of the organ was 
not only expedient, but abscdutely essaitial to the 
largest usefulness of the church. Th^ denied, in 
the last place, the charge of corrupting the worship 
by iTiHisting that the organ was no more a part of 
the worship than a hymn book or a tuning fork.'' 
Isaac Errett took the right attitude when he said: 



^Speetal EtporU of tk« B wrm m vf tk« O mmm, RtHtgiam Botfit% 
1906, Put n., 248. 

, aao. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

''The New TertMnent forniBhes no standard of musiGy 
the melody of the heart being made emphatic But the 
requirement to smg implies whatever is necessary to the per- 
formance of it. Henee we have hymn-books, tone-books, 
tuning-forks, choirs^ etc, not heoaute they are commanded, 
but because we are commanded to sing, and these are nee- 
essary to enable us to sing to edification. ... 'If if a differ- 
ence of opinion 09 to fhe means neceseaty to obey the precept 
to ting, . . and no man hoe a riffht to make it, on. either side, 
a teet of feOowehip, or an occaeion of etwnbUng,"^ 

BeoDLJamin FranMin, secretary of the Miasioiiary 
Sooiely in 1857, led the literalist party. He was 
opposed to all chiurch music, and in spite of the 
efforts of Errett and others won a rather strong 
following. Divisions, nevertheless, came rather 
slowly. Many who e^irmpaihized with the Progres- 
sives e<mtinued to worship and work with the Con- 
servatives, for th^ had no other church facilities. 
Many Conservatives, on the other hand, associated 
with Progressives for a similar reason.^ 

*«I>ftTif, U, U. Th0 Bmt&raibton MovmimU of the Ifin^tsmth 
Omihury, 220, 221. 

leoe. Put n., 242. 

Thii question did not iMoh iti height nntfl 1870, alt&on^ tt 
started in the period nnder diaenieion in thii book. Otiier eomplioft- 
tiong eame in. Hie pertj opposed to Bible Sehoole, organised mis- 
sions, and ehnroh mnsie also showed opposition to the introdnction of 
A "modem pastor" and the adoption of "nnseriptnral means of raising 
money." •These Oonserratives were counted in the Disdple letoms 
up to and including the Census of 1890. Since that time, howerer, 
many of them have sent in separate xvtums and are listed as "Church- 
es of Christ." Hie latest aTailable llirures, 1908, showed a member' 
■hip of 159,658 distrftuted among a total of 2,842 churches 881 of 
-tfhieh were in Tennessee and 827 in Texas. They are strong also in 
Xndiana, Kentudqr an^ Arkansas (BpuML E^potU of tk€ Bureau of 
iko Oontmo, BfKgioue Bodioo, 1908, Part U., 242, 248). 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

One of the most important social, economic, and 
political problems of this earlj period was the ques- 
tion of slavery. Naturally the Disciples were 
divided on this matter, according to their location. 
Since, however, no binding roles could be passed 
for the whole, no general separation took place. 
Local divisions, nevertheless, were not unknown. 
On the whole, most of the leaders of the movement 
were strongly opposed to slavery. Thomas Cami>- 
bell had established a school in Burlington, Ken- 
tucky. This institution soon became very popular. 
One Lord's Day, in the summer of 1819, he noticed 
a large number of negroes amusing themselves in a 
nearby grove. He immediately asked them to come 
into the school room to hear the reading of the 
Bible. They came gladly, and he read and talked 
to them. The next day one of his friends came to 
him, and told him that he had violated the state 
law which forbade any address to negroes except 
in the presence of one or more white witnesses. The 
friend informed him that because of his ignorance 
of t)ie law nothing would be done about the matter, 
but he advised him not to rei>eat the offence. Camp- 
bell was thunderstruck at this news, and immedi- 
ately determined to leave Kentucky where such a 
law was possiblid. He persisted in this resolution in 
spite of the remonstrances of his family and the 
entreaties of his friends, for he feared that his 
family might form marriage alliances with the slave- 
holders. Accordingly, he accepted his son's <^er 
to assist him in Buffalo Seminary. 
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OF THE PISCIPLBS OF CHRIST 

This school was in Yirginiay a slaye state, but 
it was in the northern part, bordering upon the 
free states of Penm^lvania and Ohio, and in a 
region where slavery had only a ncmiinal existence. 
The negroes who remained with their masters did 
so because they wanted to, for escape waf easy. The 
people themselyes took little interest in slavery as 
an institution. Even though willing to uphold the 
lawi^ cm the subject, they tacitly allowed many vio- 
lations. Thus, no one was molested for teaching 
slaves to read, and freedom of speech was granted 
in larji^ degree.^ Joseph Doddridge, an Episcopal 
minister in Wellsburg, Brooke Counly, and a warm 
personal friend of the Campbells, published in 1824 
a book which would have caused him much trouble 
further south. Among other things, Doddridge 
wrote: 

''It is a eorions eirciixiistaxkee tliat idiile oar missioitaTies 
are generously t rav e ndng the most inhospitable regions, and 
endeayoring with incessant toil to give the science of Europe 
and America, together with the Christian revelation, to the 
benighted pagans, most of the legislatures of our slave hold- 
ing States have made it a highly penal offence to teach a 
dave a single letter. While^ at great expense and waste of 
valuable lives, we are endeavoring to teach the natives of 
Africa the use of letters, no one durst attempt to do the 
same thing for the wretched descendants of that ill-fated 
people, bound in the fetters of slavery in America. Thus 
our slavery chains the soul as the body. Would a Mussul- 
man hinder his slave from learning to read the Alcoranf 
Surely he would not. 



• RiehttdMn. B. Mmmokm of AUaotmdor Ommphm, L, 404-408. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

''We are often told hy ilaYe holders that thej W011I4 
willingly give freedom to thdr slaTee if thej could do it 
with safety: — if they oonld get rid of them when free; bat 
are they more dangerous when free than when in slaveryl 
But admitting the fact that, owing to their ignora^neOy^sta- 
pidity, and bad habits, tiiey are nniH for freedom, we oar- 
selves have made them so. We debase them to the condi- 
tion of brates, and then ose that debasement as an argnment 
for perpetaatiDg their slavery.'" 

In referring to the cruel scoorging of negroes^ 
a bmtalily which he had witnessed while at school 
in Maryland, the author said: 

''The recolleetions of the tortores which I witnessed so 
early in life, is still a soaree of affliction to my mind. 
Twenty-f ooT hoars never pass daring wliich my imagination 
does not present me with the afflicting view of the slave or 
servant writhing beneath the lashes of his master, and 
cringing from the brine with which he salted his stripes.'''* 

Such views were f earlesslj expressed in northern 
Virginia. Thomas Campbell, nevertheless, was care^ 
ful to place his family just across the border in the 
free state of Pennsylvania. 

Since Alexander Campbell knew that the rela- 
tion of master and servant was recognized in the 
New Testament and the duties of the parties de- 
scribed, he deemed it not inconsistent to assume the 
legal rights of a master or to sell those rights as 
he did in (me or two cases. Slaves under his care, 
nevertheless, received religious instruction and en- 

^BiehsrdMm) B. JCmhoW 9f Al§aMmi§r CmmpMl, 1^ 400, 500. 
Sm Also I., 681-684. 
^Ibid., 1^ soo. 
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OP THE DISCIPLES OP CHRIST 

jojed the opportonily of learning to read. More- 
over, because he realized the danger of abuse, he 
was always in favor of emancipaticm, and he set 
free the two or three slaves nnder his control as 
soon as th^ were able to take care of themselves.' 
On certain occasions, also, he denounced slavery in 
no uncertain terms. Thus^ after the Southampton 
Slave Insurrection, he wrote: 

**lfla^ery, that largest and blackest blot upon our 
national eeeotcheony that many-headed monster, that Pan- 
dora ^s box, that bitter root, that blighting and blasting corse 
under which so fair and so large a portion of our beloyed 
country groans — that deadly Upas, whose breath pollutes and 
poisons everything within its influence — is now evoking the 
attention of this ancient and venerable commonwealth in a 
manner as unexpected as it is irr^ristible- and cheering to 
every philanthropist — to every one who has a heart to feel, 
a tear to shed over human wretchedness, or a tongue to speak 
for degraded humanity. . . We have always thought, and 
frequentiy said, since we became acquainted with the general 
views and character, of the people of Virginia, that there 
was as much republicanism in Virginia, even in the slave 
holding district^ as could be found among the same number 
of inhabitants in any State in the Union. And, moreover, 
we have thought that if the abolition of slavery was legit' 
vmaUHy to be laid before the people of this commonwealth, 
as it now is, there would be found even among slave-holders 
a majority to concur in a national system of emandpa- 
\ion.''» 

With regard to the actual project for getting 
rid of slavery, Campbell proposed that the ten 



«»Ridua«Miii, B. • Ummoin vf Aiwnmdw Oampltn, I^ 601, SOS. 
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million dollars prerioofllj used yearly for the 
national debt just wiped oat» should go to the colo- 
nieation of the colored race as stated in the follow- 
ing terms: 

"Be it mMCted, That from and after the first day of 
January, one th o nsand eight hundred and thirty-f onr, the 
sum of teat millions of doUara shall be annually appropriated 
to the organiaation of all people of eolor, either slaTea or 
free persona, in , until the soil of onr free and. 

happy country shall not be trod by the foot of a slaye, nor 
fnriehed by a drop of his sweat or blood; that all the world 
may not believe that we are a nation of hypocrUea, asserting 
all men to have certain natural and inherent rights, idiich in 
our praetioe we deny; and shedding crocodile tears over the 
fall of Warsaw, and illuminating for the revolution of the 
Parisians, while we have millions of miserable human beings : 
at home held in involuntary bondage, in ignorance, degrada- 
tion and vioe by a republican eyetem of free slave hoUd- 

Campbell visited eztensiyely in the Soath. After 
such a trip to South Carolina, he wrote: 

''We conclude that slavery has proved no .greater bless- 
ing to the.far South that it has done to Virginia. It has 
exhausted whatever of natural fertility had been orginally 
in the soil; and South Carolina seems to have once had a 
reasonable proportion of fruitful territory. It has supers 
induced the worst system of agriculture which one could 
easily imagine; and it has imposed on the whole community 
views, feelings and habits exceedingly inlTnleal to the resus- 
citation of the soil and the agricultural improvement and 
advancement of the State. Tobacco, rice and cotton are 
profitable carops for slave labor, but exoeedingly unproiitable 



'ElduadMMi, B. Ummoin 0/ AUcotmd^ OampbtU, TL, 808. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF C3iRIST 

for other labor; and it seems they are predestlxied to live 
to-gether; they are legally married in the South, and South 
Carolina favors no sort of divorces, literal or figorativey 
except in the conjugal affinities of States.'^" 

In spite of these views, however, Campbell was 
attacked as a slave holder. Thus, on his European 
tour, while at Edinburgh, placards were posted, 
reading: "Citizens of Edinburgh — ^Beware! beware I 
The Bev. Alexander Campbell of Virginia, United 
States of America, has been a slave holder himself 
and is still a defender of manstealers."" The ac- 
cused man explained and defended his position on 
the slavery question, but enemies made misrepre- 
sentations which finally resulted in his going to 
jail. This was not necessary, but Campbell, believ- 
ing that he was persecuted, refused to let his Glas- 
gow friends give bail for him. He was in jail 
about ten days before the warrant was declared 
iUegal.~ 

Various extracts from the Christian Messenger 
show Stone's attitude on slavery. This publication, 
Volume III., 1828, contained ''An Humble Address 
to Christians on the Colonization of Free People of 
Color." Some of the extracts typical of his atti- 
tude follow: 

«'A11 who know me, well know that for more than thirty 
years, I have adyocated the cause of liberty, and opposed 
mmierited hereditary slavery. My honesty has been tested. 



"RieluurdsoDi, B. JftmoUn of AUcotmd^r OampbsU, U,, 450. 
■iWi.. n.. 658. 
MJMd., n., 564-668. 
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For all in my poMCualoii, I anaaeipated; nor did I send thfim 
out emptj. A few are yet with me, not under mj eon^ly 
but entailed a eurse upon my cliildren by a deceased relatiye^ 
They who are nhappriaed of this drcnmstance, have branded 
me as a slave holder. I have namjBd this eircnmstance to 
remove any impression which might prevent the good effect 
designed by this address. . . . 

' ' But every plan has been f onnd defective but that which 
we now advocate, the plan of settling the free people of 
color in Africa. To free them and let them live among us 
M impolitic, as stubborn facts have proved. Were those now 
in slavery among us to be thus emancipated,,! would in- 
stantly remove to a distant land beyond their reach. Yet 
had I a thousand slaves, I would gladly give them up to 
the Colonisation Society to transport them to Liberia. . . • 

* * The time has been wh^i professed Christians were blind 
to the evils of slavery. I have known some who have pro- 
fessed to be humble disciples of Christ, buy and sell their 
fellow creatures for gain, as they would a herd of cattle I 
But the era of darkness is past; no man now bearing the 
sacred name of religion, is engaged in such a traffic. Am I 
correct in this statement! Or is there yet one, a professed 
Christian, so blinded by the god of this world, and so lost 
to the truth of heaven, and so destitute of human and divine, 
feeling, and so regardless of Christian character, and so 
callous to the sufferings of humanity, and so careless about 
his eternal destiny! Can a professed Christian yet be 
engaged in such a horrid traffic! If one, t^ it not in 
Gath, — ^publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
wicked, scoffing world rejoice, and reproach the name of 
Christ: that one bearing his name and professing his rdigion, 
has done what their infidelity would blush to do. Let every 
Christian frown indignantly on such a practice. Let them 
show the world of their abhorrence of it by banishing it from 
tunong them. Let the practice be confined to those who fear 
not God, nor regard man. Once more I entreat all Ciqis- 
•tians — all the benevolent — aU to aid the Colonisatifm Society.. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

LiOt 118 associate in every ehurch, in every town, and in every 
neighborhood, as auxiliaries to the mother Society in Wash- 
ington. Your reward will be certain.^^" 

John Sogers declared that Stone, although a 
Marylander by birth, educated in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and an inhabitant of Virginia for 
nearly fifty years, was opposed to slavery, but that 
he was not an abolitionist. He wrote: 

''He did not indiscriminately condemn slave holders, for 
he lived some forty years in churches in which slave holders 
were members. He did not therefore make it a test of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Would to God that our brethren of the 
Korth, whom we want to love and fellowship, would imitate 
the example of the pious Stone in thitf particular. • . ,'*^ 

The next question, war, brought a severe testing 
time for the Disciples of Christ. When the Civil 
War broke out, they were almost equally divided 
in their membership between the two sections in- 
volved. Prom the beginning of their movement, 
they had objected strenuously to fighting."' In an 
address on this subject, delivered at Wheeling, Vir- 



"Reprinted in Th^ Biographnf of Btdsr Barton Warr&n Stone,- 
Written hy Hinuelf: wUh Additione and EefUctione, By Elder John 
Bogers, 288-291. 

■•JWrf., 287. 

" Since . the Diseiplee recognise no creed but the Bible, or more 
apeciiically Matthew 16: 16, or according to their best writers, -Christ 
himself, * person in preference to * set of beliefs, entire liberty of 
opinion is aUowed on the war question. Other bodies, however, do 
not recognise this attitude. Thus, with regard to the question- 
aires now being iUled out, no prorision is made for individual oi^nion. 
According to the view of the writer and with equal right, one member 
of the church might daim that his creed forbade him to take part 
in the war, wheireas another member of the same church might claim' 
4hat it did not. 
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giniay in 1848, Alexander Campbell had protested 
strongly against war." In these yiews he was yery 
generally followed by the Disciples. In October, 
1861, the following resolution was rejected by the 
General Missionary Society: ^'Resolved, That we 
deeply qrmpathize with the loyal and i>atriotic of 
our coontry in their present efforts to sustain the 
goyemment of the United States, and we feel it onr 
duly as Christians ta ask our brethren eyerywhere 
to do all in their power to sustain the proper and 
constitutional authorities of the Union."" As the 
war progressed, howeyer, sentiment began to change, 
and two years later, with few dissenting yotes, this 
resolution was pasMl: ''Resolyed, That we unqual- 
ifiedly declare our allegiance to said Goyemtaient, 
and repudiate as false and slanderous any stated 
ments to the c<mtrary."" 

In spite of dissensionB, the numerical increase 
of the Disciples has been rapid. Brush Bun, the 
first church in the moyement, was organized in J811, 
'with thirty membefrs. Alexander Campbell was or- 
dained January 1, 1812; his aims then were yery 
limited. Both father and s(m were opposed to 
founding a new church. Th^ simply wanted to 
worship as they pleased. In 1820, there were only 
three preachers and six churches, with an aggregate 
membership of less than two hundred." Socm, 



■ Ounpbell, A. P&p^Omr L*aur0§ mtd Addr^mtt, 841-866. 
* Moon, W. T. Compr$hmuii90 EWtorff of Di§efff§§, 498. 
^Ihid., 408. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

nevertheleaBy the number of Bef ormers began to 
increase with marked rapidity, laz^g^elj due to 
Campbell's ability as a debater and his editorship 
of the Chrisiiain Baptist. Manjr of the early addi- 
tions came during the relation with the Baptists, 
but as prerionsly pointed out, most of these took 
the side of the Reformers when the division came. 
Often, too, ministers from other churches joined the 
new organization* Thus, the Christian Baptist^ 
July 7, 1828, told of one Methodist and two Univer- 
salist preachers of Ohio, who had renounced their 
fayorite ''isms'' and had been immersed into the 
belief of the ancient GkwpeL A. S. Hayden gave 
the story of John Schaeffer, a youiig Lutheran min- 
ister who WAS thrust out of his church in 1834, be- 
cause he had repudiated infant baptism. He came 
to the Disciples.* Beforming Baptist ministers 
obtained remarkable results in 1828. Jeremiah 
Yardeman of Kentucky baptized 550 persons in six 
months. John Smith of M<mtgomery County, Ken- 
tucky, baptized 339 persons from the first Lord's 
Day in February to April 20. Scott, Bigdon, and 
Bentl^ baptized about eight hundred people in 
Ohio during a period of six months. Lane of 
Washington County, Virginia, and Warder of 
Mayslick, Kentucky, also baptized numerous con- 
verts.* 

After the separation from the Baptists, the Dis- 
ciples continued to increase rapidly. Their strength 

^BiHofy of tU Di9etpU9 In VU W^fUm BsMtv, 824-881. 
••The OkritMon BapHtt, Jum 2, 1828. 
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early developed in the agrioultoral stajUsi as Ken- 
tackjr, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois^ Mipsoori, and Yir- 
ginia, for their message appealed to the farmers 
mor^ than to the cily people. Even to-day, the 
principal strength of the Disciples is in the country 
districts rather than in the cities. In Kenta<^, after 
the union of the Disciples with the ''Christians" 
under the leadership of Barton W. Stone, the united 
body numbered ten thousand.** The increase after 
1830 was not so much by accessions fr(»n the Bap- 
tists as by a general di£Fusi(m of principles among 
aU parties, and by a wonderful success in convert- 
ing those who had not yet taken up any religious 
system of the day. Many came over from the 
Presbyterians, some from the Episcopalians and 
Lutherans, but move, both of preachers and people, 
from the Methodists. Some Universalists' after giv- 
ing up their own distinctive beliefs, united with ihe 
Disciples. Soman Catholics, Tunkers, English and 
Scotch Baptists, and Independents did likewise. In 
fact, almost every religious party ccmtributed to the 
new movement, and not a few skeptics and infidels 
were converted after Campbell's able defence of 
Christianily against Robert Owen. With the evan- 
gelistic zeal of Stone's followers added, and with 
the impetus given by education and missionary 
organizaticms, converts increased with unparalleled 
rapidity. One of the leading historians of the Dis- 
ciples estimated that beginning with 1840, about 
twenty thousand additions were made yearly for 
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the decade. This represented a dear gain of some 
fifteen thousand yearly, and gave the Disciples a 
total numerical strength of aboat two hundred 
thousand in 1850." During the next ten years, 
while the population of the country increased about 
. thirtyrfiVe per cent, the number of Disciples dou- 
bled. By the time of Alexander Campbell's death 
in 1866, their number was approximately half a 
millicm. Joseph King, pastor of the Christian 
Church in Alle^eny Cily, Penni^lyania, on Mmrch 
18, 1866, delivered a memorial sermon (m Alexander 
Campbell, in which he said: 

"And has not God blessed his laborsf Has not heaven 
smiled upon himf Hare not his efforts been crowned with 
sneeessf For, while in 1820 his adherents were seareely more 
than two hondred, now, in 1M6, those who fUMsept, substan- 
tiaUy, the views taught by him, as most in harmony with 
the word of God, number not less than half a million, and 
to-day, in proportion to their numbers, they are increasing 
more rapidly than any othw Protestant ccnninunity in our 
country."" 

A very byief recapitulation may be made by 
way of sunmiary, in conclusion: 

" Hoore, W. T. O6mpr9h§n9i90 Mittoty of ihs DUeipU*, 8t7. 

«jrai«Tmial BurMngt, II., 688, 589. Sm alio Moore, W. T. 
Cemprth^ntin* Higtory o/ ths Disciple*, 622, and HcLean, A. 
Thomat and AUoownder OomphtU, 29. 

The prepent membership of the Diseiplee of Christ is neari7 a 
minion and a half. At the Pittsburg Centennial, in 1909, the foHow- 
ing figures were given: Chnrehes, 11,714; Bible Schools, 8,752; min- 
isters, 6,861 ; oommnnicants, 1,827,669; Bible School Students, 
984,888; total church vahiatioin, $29,742.^44. These figures did not 
indude the "Churches of Christ" whi<^ were <^posed to <H>ganiied 
effort (MofNre, W. T. Oompreheneivi Hi&tofy of iko DiseipUs of^ 
Ohriet, 810-822). 
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I. The period 1790-1860 witnessed a rapid and 
much needed improvement in social, indostrial, and 
religions conditions. 

n. The "Beformation" movement was an oat- 
growth of general social, i>olitical and religions con- 
ditions, principally the latter, and its ground woi^ 
had been prepared by the labors of James O'Kelly, 
who led a revoLt from the Methodists in Virginia 
and the Carolinas; by Abner Jones, who led a sim- 
ilar schism from the Baptists in Vermont; and by 
Barton W. Stone, who led the movement from the 
Presbyterians in Kentucky. These three widely 
separated movements coalesced, with Stone as 
leader, and were partially absorbed by the ''Ref- 
ormation" proper, which was led by Thomas 
Campbell, Alexander Campbell, and Walter 
Scott. 

III. Although this church was essentially a 
product of the American frontier, two of its great 
leaders — ^the Campbells — ^were decidedly influenced 
by religious ccmditions in Scotland and Ireland, and 
the third, Walter Scott, was bom in Scotland, 
though less influenced- by conditi<m& there than 
either of the others. 

IV. The liberal ideas of the Campbells with re- 
gard to communion led to their forced and un- 
willing retirement from the Presbyterian Churdi, 
and the formation, on August 17, 1809, of the 
Christian Association which soon transformed itself 
into the first Church of the ''Beformation^' — 
Brush Bun— May 4, 1811. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

Y. The adoption of ''belieyer's immersion" led 
to union with the Baptists in 1812, but differences 
of doctrine cansed the forced expulsion of the Be- 
formers, 1828-1832. Bitter persecution was directed 
at them by Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
minor religious bodies, but this persecution is parti- 
ally explained, if npt entirely justified, by Alexander 
Campbell's virulent attack on the popular clergy, 
creeds, and other things dear to denominations. 

VI. The union with the followers of Stone in 
1832 gave the D^iples much greater evangelistic 
zeal than they would otherwise have attained, but 
it also brought increased opposition, especially bam 
the Baptists, in the West. 

YII. The two most distingniishing tenets of the 
Disciples were immersion and the weekly observance 
of the Lord's Supper. 

YIII. The doctrines of the Bef ormers were effec- 
tively spread by preaching, oral debates, the press, 
colleges, and organized missions. 

IX. In spite of the Mormon delusicm and differ- 
ences of opinion over the name, the millennium, 
ccnnmunion, the organ, slavery, ^and war, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ increased from two hundred in 
1820 to a half million in 1866, the decade ending 
in 1860 registering a doubling in numbers, or a- 
growth treble the population increase and greater 
than the percentage gcdn of any other imx>ortant 
religious body in the country. This strength was 
principally in the western states of that day and 
in the rural communities. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The following table shows the increase of some 
particular states, fairlj representative of all sec- 
tions, and also the density of population per square 
mile: 





Ala. 


Jkxk. 


m. 


Ind. 


Iowa 


Ky. 


1790 












73,677 
1.8 


1800 








5,641 




220,955 
5U5 


1810 




1,062 


12,282 
.1 


24,520 
.6 




406,511 
10.1 


1820 


127,901 


14,273 


55,211 


147,178 




564,317 




2S 


.1 


1 


4.1 




14 


1830 


809,527 


30,388 


157,445 


343,031 




687,917 




6 


1.6 


2.8 


9.6 




17.1 


1840 


690,756 


97,574 


476,183 


685,866 


43,112 


779,828 




11.5 


1.9 


8.5 


19.1 


.2 


19.4 


1850 


' 771,623 209,897 


851,470 


988,416 192,214 


982,405 




15 


4 


15.2 


27.5 


3.5 


24.4 


1860 


964,201 


435,450 1,711,951 


1,350,428 674,913 1^55,684 




18.8 


8.3 


30.6 


87.6 


12^ 


28.8 


1790 


La. 


mm. 

878,787 


bOdu 


•Mlrni, 


^-mm. 






47J 










1800 




422,845 






8,850 






52.6 








.8 


1810 


76,55C 


\ 472,040 


4^762 




20,352 
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58.? 
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APt»BNDIX L 





La. 


Uam. 


Mkh. 


UItwi 


Wm. 


1810 


153^407 
10 


523,287 
65a 


8,896 

a— 




75,488 
1.6 


isio 


815,739 
13^ 


610,408 
75.9 


31,639 

J 




136,681 
2i> 


1840 


36M11 
16J 


737,699 
91.7 


2124167 
3.7 




875,651 
8.1 


1850 


517,762 
19J^ 


994,514 
123.7 


397,654 


6,077 

a— 


606,526 
13a 


1860 


708,002 
21 


1,231,066 
153 


749^18 
13 


172,023 

2a 


791,305 
17a 




Mo. 


Keir Ycnk 


K. a ^ 


(»do 


PIL 


1790 




340420 

7a 


398,751 

8a 




434^78 
9.7 


1800 




589,051 
12.4 


478403 
9.8 


45,365 

la 


602,365 
13.4 


1810 


19,783 


959,049 
20a 


555,500 
11.4 


230,760 
5.7 


810,091 

18a 


1810 


66,586 


1,372,812 
28.8 


638,829 
13a 


581,434 1,049,458 
14J5 23.4 . - 


1830 


140,455 
2.1 


1,918,608 
40.3 


737,987 
15a 


937,903 1,384^233 
23.3 30a 


.1840, 


383,702 
5.6 


2,428,921 
51 


753^9 
15i( 


1,519,467 : 
37.3 


1,724,033 
38.5 


1850 


682,044 
9.9 


3,097,394 
65 


869,039 
17.8 


1,980,329 2,311,786 
48.6 51.6 . 


1860 


1,182,012 
a7JB 


3,880,735 
81.4 


992,622 
20.4 


2,339,511 2,906,215 
57.4 64.8 




S. 0. 


Tenn. 


Tei:. 


Y%. 


Wia. 


1790 


2^,073 
8.2 


35,691 
.8 




747,610 
11.6 




1800 


345,591 
11.3 


105,602 
2Ji 




880,200 
13.7 


- 


1810 


415,115 
13.6 


261,727 
6.3 




974,600 
15J 
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APPENDIX L 





S. 0. 


Temi. 


Tax. 


Va. 


Wis. 


1820 


502,741 
16.5 


422,828 
10.1 


- 


1,065,366 
16.6 




1830. 


581,185 
19.1 


681,904 
16.4 




1,211,405 
18.9 




1840 


594,398 
19.5 


829,210 
19.9 




1,239,797 
19.3 


80,945 
.4 


1850 


658,507 
21.9 


1,002,717 
24.1 


212,592 
.8 


1,421,661 
22.1 


305,391 
5.5 


1800 


703,708 
23.1 


1,109,801 
26.6 


604,215 
2.3 


1,596,318 
24.8 


775,881* 
14 



^ StatistiMl Abftntct» 1916. 
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APPENDIX IL 

GROWTH OF TYPICAL CmES, 1790-1860 





Bahiiiiore 


Bofton 


BafMo 


Gharleston, . Ohieago 




'^ 






S.O. 




1790 


18^08 


18,038 




16,359 




1600 


26,114 


24,937 




20,473 




1810 


85^83 


33,250 


1,508 


24,711 




1820 


62,738 


43,298 


2,095 


24,780 




1880 


80,625 


61,392 


8,653 


30,289 


' 


1840 


102,313 


93,383 


18,213 


29,261 




1850 


169,054 


136,881 


42,261 


42,985 




1800 


212,418 


177,840 


81429 


40,522* 


109,260 




Gineiiuiflti 


Detroit 


Loaisyfflo MUwwikee 


Mobile 


1790 












1800 


750 




359 






1810 


2fi^ 




1,357 






1820 


9,642 




4,012 


- ' 


1,500 


1830 


24,831 




10,341 




3494 


1840 


46,338 


9,102 


21,210 


1,700 


12,672 


1850 


115,436 


21,019 


43,194 


20,061 


20,515 


1860 


161,044 


45,619 


68,038 


45,246 


29,258 




NashTille 


New 


New 


Fhiladelidiia 


ntto- 






Orleaxui 


Yoprk 




burgh 


1790 






33,131 


42,520 




1800 






60,489 


69,403 


1,565 


1810 




17,242 


96,373 


91,874 


4,W8 


1820 




27476 


123,706 


112,772 


7,248 


1880 


5,566 


46,310 


202,589 


161^0 


12,568 
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KaahTiiie 


New 


Now 


Fldladelphia 


Pitts^ 






Orleans 


YoA 




bnrs^ 


1840 


6,929 


102,193 


312,710 


220,423 


21,115 


'I860 


10,478 


116,375 


515,547 


340,045 


46,601 


1860 


16,988 


168,675 


813,669 


565,529 


49,217 






Si. Louis 


Savannah 


San 
Frandsoo 


Bleh- 
mond 


1790 










3,761 


1800 


3,677 




5,166 




5,737 


1810 


7,169 


1,600 


5,215 




9,735 


1820 


8,581 


4,598 


7,523 




12,067 


1830 


12,601 


5,852 


7,776 




16,060 


1840 


15,218 


16,469 


11,214 




20,153 


1850 


20,218 


77,860 


15,312 


34,776 
(1852 


27,670 


1860 


26,341 


160,773 


22,292 


56,802 


37,910 


Washington,] 


D.O. 








1790 












1800 


3,210 










1810 


8,208 










1820 


13,247 










1830 


18,827 










1840 


23,364 










1850 


40,001 










1860 


61,122* 











^Oenrai Beports. 1850, 52, and 1800, XVUI^ XIX. 
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